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SEASON LAUNCHED 
AT METROPOLITAN 
WITH GALLI-CURCI 
IN ‘LA TRAVIATA”’ 


For First Time in Recent 
Years, Coloratura Soprano 
Rather Than Tenor Is Cen- 
ter of Interest and Acclaim 
—Some Fine Singing by 
Gigli and De Luca to Match 
That of the New Luminary 
—Investiture by Joseph Ur- 
ban One of the Salient Fea- 
tures of Verdi Work’s Res- 
toration to the Répertoire 





Dp cadena from its prede- 
cessors chiefly by the circum- 
stance that for the first time in recent 
years a coloratura soprano rather than 
a robust tenor was the focal point of 
interest and the chief object of ac- 
claim, another opening night unfolded 
the portals for a season of opera at 
the Metropolitan on Monday, Nov. 14. 

“Traviata,” the inaugural work of the 
new span of twenty-three weeks of lyric 
drama, served to bring about the Metro- 
politan début of Amelita Galli-Curci, 
erstwhile popular idol of the visiting 
Chicago Opera Association. It served 
also to present Beniamino Gigli, the most 
likely of the younger tenors aspiring to 
fill the place of the great departed, in a 
role admirably shaped for him, and in 
which he had not sung previously in New 
York. It gave Giuseppe de Luca an ex- 
cellent opportunity to sing in the fine old 
Italian way in which he was taught to 
ing. And it parted the curtains on some 
characteristic new settings by Joseph 
Urban which proffered the eye much of 
timulating beauty, if at least one pic- 
ture that would have bewildered the 
lying Violetta had she been other than 
an opera heroine. 

[here was perhaps less than the cus- 
tomary advance flutter. There have been 
other occasions when the diamond horse- 
shoe was quite as brilliant. The for- 
mula that one opening night is like all 
ther opening nights found application 
n the tempered enthusiasm manifested 
throughout the evening. But the audi- 

> could scarcely have been a larger 

, Since there were no vacant seats 


nd the limit of standees was reached, 
n some 1,500 turned away. 


Portrait of Caruso on View 


here were no inaugural solemnities 
ceremonies. The only tangible re- 
der of the absence from the cast, for 
the first time in many years, of the 
‘amented Enrico Caruso, was an enlarged 
anc appropriately decorated photograph, 
Placed in a conspicuous place on the 
grand tier level. 
he début of Mme. Galli-Curci was an 
sstly successful, if scarcely a brilliant 
Her witchery in song was too well 
wn and her Botticellian impersona- 
of Verdi’s heroine too familiar for 
element of surprise to enter into her 
ropolitan advent. She sang with a 
what increased measure of intensity 
with not quite all her usual control 
he breath. Not all her tones were 
to pitch, but there were many 
ises of haunting loveliness. Her best 
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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


Celebrated Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Will Sing the Title Réle in 
the Elaborate Revival of “Ernani,” Early This Season (See page 53) 





singing was in truly pathetic moments of 
the second and third acts, rather than in 
the bravura of “Sempre Libera.” 

Gigli, too, invested Alfredo’s music 
with more beauty of tone in the third 
act than earlier in the opera, though his 
artistic use of mezza voce in the open- 
ing scene commended his singing to dis- 
criminating listeners. At times his full 
voice had more of a metallic quality than 
was customary of it a year ago, but he 
seems to have come back in full pos- 
session of his lovely lyric organ, and 
completely rid of the throat affliction 
which caused him much trouble at the 
end of last season. 

De Luca, as was to be expected, sang 
“Di Provenza” with much artistry, and 


was altogether admirable in the second 
act scene with Violetta. Others in the 
cast, which included Minnie Egener,:as 
Flora Bervoise; Louise Berat, as Annina; 
Angelo Bada, as Gastone; Millo Picco, 
as Barone Douphol; Mario Laurenti, as 
D’Obigny, and Paolo Ananian as Grenvil, 
provided an ensemble in keeping with the 
Metropolitan’s high standards. The 
chorus sang well and the orchestra was 
full-throated and euphonious under the 
leadership of Roberto Moranzoni. Some 
moments, as the finale of Act III, will 
doubtless improve at subsequent perform- 
ances. 

The new divertissement arranged and 
led by Rosina Galli was a pretty but 
conventional one. OscAaR THOMPSON. 
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HEAR FINE CAST 
IN “SAMSON” AS 
CHICAGOANS OPEN 
ELEVENTH SEASON 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and 
Lucien Muratore Sing Lead- 
ing Roles as Mary Garden’s 
Forces. Begin Activities with 
Brilliant Performance of 
Saint-Saéns Work — Audi- 
torium Crowded and Enthu- 
siastic Hearers Give Stars 
an Ovation D’ Alvarez 
Falls on Entrance, but 
Escapes Injury — Polacco 
Conducts 


15.—The eleventh 
of the Chicago Opera As- 
opened brilliantly last 


. lamond horseshoe was crowd- 
ed with opera stars and local musical 
leaders. 

The performance was remarkable for 
its dramatic power and sincerity espe- 
cially in the second act and in the prison 
scene, where the pathos of Muratore’s 
acting was profoundly touching. The 
tenor, who sang the role of Samson for 
the first time in America, was not strong 
dramatically in the early scene; but both 
he, and Mme. D’Alvarez as Dalila, rose 
to the demands of the opera in the 
second act. Mme. D’Alvarez sang with 
power and caressing tones the aria “Mon 
Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” and the sonor- 
ous voice of Muratore completely do- 
minated the orchestra at the end of the 
scene. Both artists were given an ova- 
tion. 

Muratore added telling touches to the 
delineation of the réle of Samson in the 
prison scene, and the chorus at this point 
and in the temple scene sang with in- 
spiring effect. 

Hector Dufranne, robust and sonorous 
in voice, played a powerful réle as the 
High Priest. Paul Payan, in his début 
as an Old Hebrew, proved that he pos- 
sesses a rich deep voice of artistic value, 
and shared in the curtain calls of the 
first act. Indeed, his was a great popu- 
lar success. Désiré Defrére as Abime- 
lech, Octave Dua as a Philistine Messen- 
ger and Lodovico Oliviero and Sallustio 
Civai as Philistines, sang well. Oukrain- 
sky and Pavley were excellent in the 
incidental dances and were admirably 
supported by the ballet. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted the per- 
formance with fire and authority, and 
under his decisive beat the orchestra 
made the most of the score. 

As Mme. D’Alvarez entered for the 
first act, she slipped and fell heavily 
upon the stairs. She quickly recovered, 
and went on with the scene, singing well 
in spite of the shock she must have 
suffered. 

Mary Garden was among the box- 
holders, and though the audience would 
gladly have heard a speech from her at 
the end of the opera, she was content to 
remain in her box, contemplating with 
manifest satisfaction the brilliant suc- 
cess of the first night. She was accom- 
panied by her parents. Other opera 
stars who witnessed the performance 
from boxes were Edith Mason, Cyrena 

[Continued on page 6] 
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CHALIAPINE SINGS 
TO EAGER THRONG 
IN SPITE OF COLD 


Manhattan Opera House 
Crammed as Never Before 
for First Concert of Giant 
Russian — Unable to Do 
Himself Justice, He Offers 
Audience Alternative of An- 
other Postponement — Two 
More New York Concerts 
Announced and Opera Ap- 
pearances in “Boris” and 


“Mefistofele” 
ERHAPS not in its history has 
the Manhattan Opera House 
been crammed as it was Sunday 
night, Nov. 13, for the concert, de- 
ferred from Nov. 6, which reintro- 
duced Feodor Chaliapine to Ameri- 
can audiences; certainly not since 
the days of the Hammerstein opera. 
Standees hung over the balcony rails, 


stood against the walls at either side 
of the house and occupied every inch 
of room behind the rail at the back of 
the auditorium. 


The “sold-out” sign had hung over the 
box-office for ten days, announcement 
having been made that all tickets were 
gone within two hours after the opening 
of the seat sale Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 2. Yet, as late as the late begin- 
ning of Sunday night’s program, a res- 
taurant across Thirty-fourth Street 
from the Manhattan boldly displayed a 
sign, “Tickets for Chaliapine,” and there 
were other indications that speculators 
were reaping a harvest. 

Chaliapine was assisted by Josef 
Stopak, violinist, Victoria Boshko, pian- 
ist, and Leo Berdichevsky, who played 
accompaniments for both the singer and 
the violinist. The severe cold which 
caused a postponement of the concert 
from the preceding Sunday clung to the 
singer in such a way as to prevent either 
his voice or his art exerting its normal 
suasion, and critical comment must be 
deferred until some subsequent program 
enables the big Russian to do himself 
justice. 

Four More New York Appearances 

Chaliapine will not sing the program 
announced for Sunday, Nov. 20, but will 
rest. Two later concerts are announced, 
one on Nov. 27 and a farewell on Christ- 
mas Day in the Hippodrome; and be- 
sides several programs in other cities he 
will have two appearances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in “Boris Godou- 
noff”’ and “Mefistofele,” shortly before 
he returns to Russia about the end 
of December. 

The throng in the lobby as the hour 
for last Sunday’s concert aproached was 
a heaving, tossing one. A number of 
men and several women distinguished 
by red ribbons shook coin boxes as an 
invitation for contributions to Russian 
relief. This was the only indication 
that the concert, like those given by 
Chaliapine in England under the auspices 
of an accredited relief society, had a 
samaritan motive. A book of words, 
containing translations of some seventy- 
four songs and opera airs, stated that 
the Russian artist was on “a holiday, 





Seeneennnaasetatiiiee 


NOTICE 
To Whom It May Concern: 


An organization calling itself 
The National Grand Opera Com- 
pany of America, Inc., is using my 
name as one of the sponsors, on the 
strength, it is asserted by those in- 
terested in it, of my having com- 
mended some years ago a plan to 
give opera in English. I desire to 
state that I have no knowledge 
whatever of the particular enter- 
prise which has been using my 
name. 








Nov. 15, 1921. 





by permission of the Soviet government. 

When the audience finally was seated, it 
was noted that many musical celebrities 
were in the house, but a preponderance 
of former countrymen of the singer was 
unmistakably evident. Announcement 
was made from the stage that Chaliapine 
was still suffering from his cold, but 
because of his wish not to disappoint the 
public a second time, he desired the 
audience to signify whether the concert 
should be again postponed or whether he 
should sing as best he could. The surge 
of applause which was the only answer 
was construed as meaning that the 
throng desired the concert to go on. 

Mr. Stopak, an excellent violinist of 
good tone and graceful style, began the 
program with a group of three num- 
bers. Realizing that the crowd had 
ears only for Chaliapine, the violinist 
wisely declined an encore. 


Greeted by Great Wave of Applause 


There was a long pause. Then, very 
suddenly, a blond giant flashed into 
view, extending his hands with a gesture 
of helplessness as a great wave of ap- 
plause swept over the house. This con- 
tinued for several minutes, and the 
singer’s attitude of distress gave way 
to one of gratitude for the tribute. 

There were demostrations for Chalia- 
pine throughout the evening, whenever 
opportunity was afforded. A _ large 
wreath and a bouquet of red roses were 
tributes that suplemented the applause. 
The lights had to be turned out before 
the crowd would disperse at the end of 
the program, which was somewhat cur- 
tailed because of Chaliapine’s evident 
distress. The singer himself asked an 
indulgence, speaking both in French and 
Russian. 

In all, the famous bass sang but nine 
numbers. He struggled through them 
as best he could, his anxiety betraying 


itself in uneasy physical movements 
and in a lack of breath support quite 
as much as his cold was betrayed in 
his voice. The accompaniments also 
seemed to trouble him and sotto voce 
remarks to Mr. Berdichevsky between 
phrases did not ease the sense of strain. 


The remarkable personality of the 
blond giant asserted itself in spite of 
his difficulties, and there were glimpses 
not only of a superb voice but of the 
tonal coloring and dramatic contrasts 
for which he is famed. His songs were 


Glinka’s “Doubt,” Glazounoff’s “Toast 
to the Sun,” Glinka’s “Midnight Review,” 
Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers,” 


“The Last Voyage,” aparently a tra- 
ditional air; Grieg’s “An Old Song,” 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,” and 
Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba Oscura.” 


These were announced by number from 
the stage by the singer. Persons who paid 
twenty-five cents for the book of words, 
were able to identify what was sung 
by turning to number three, number 
ten, number sixty-four, et cetera, as the 
announcements were made. 


Venders in both the lobby and the 
foyer crying that these were the only 
programs obtainable, visibly stirred the 
wrath of some members of the audience. 
After the concert was in progress 
ushers passed about leaflets which 
listed Mr. Stopak’s and Miss Boshko’s 
numbers and indicated where the Chalia- 
pine groups would be placed. 


There were several long waits, the 
curtain was rung down for an inter- 
mission, and one group of songs was 
omitted. During the intermission, a 
rumor spread that the singer had put 
on his hat to go, but that Anna Pavlowa, 
who had gone behind the scenes, per- 
suaded him to stay “for the sake of 
Russian art.” O F. 





Howard H. Hanson, Dean of College 
of Pacific, Awarded Prix de Rome 
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Work of Western Composer 
Wins Julliard Fellowship— 
Has Had Orchestral Works 
Played by Symphonies — 
Known on Coast as Con- 
ductor—College of the Pa- 
cific Grants Leave of Ab- 
sence—Charles M. Dennis 
to Be Acting Dean 


AN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 12.—Howard 
H. Hanson, dean of the College of 

the Pacific Conservatory of Music, has 
been awarded the Prix de Rome by the 
American Academy in Rome. The award 
carries a three-year fellowship in com- 
position in the name of Frederic A. 
Julliard. Mr. Hanson received the an- 
nouncement by telegram this week. 

The winner of the fellowship is twenty- 
five and he received his entire educa- 
tion in this country, getting his early 
musical training at Luther College, 
Nebraska. Later he studied at the 
Nebraska University School of Music, 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
and at Northwestern University, Illinois, 
where he also taught. His studies in 
composition were pursued under Percy 
Goetschius, Peter C. Lutkin and Arne 
Oldberg. He has been connected with 
the College of the Pacific for five years, 
being head of the theory department 
until 1919, when he was appointed dean. 


He has been granted a leave of absence 
by the college to take up the fellowship. 

Mr. Hanson’s compositions include a 
Symphonic Prelude, Symphonic Rhap- 
sody (performed by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter 
Henry Rothwell and accepted for presen- 
tation by the St. Louis Symphony under 
Rudolph Ganz this season), Symphonic 
Legende and Symphonic Poem “Exalta- 
tion” (both of which will be performed 
for the first time this season by the San 
Francisco Symphony under’ Alfred 
Hertz), and a Symphonic Poem, “Before 
the Dawn.” He wrote the orchestral and 
choral score for the Forest Play of 1920 
given in the California State Redwood 
Park, and has composed a piano sonata, 
concerto and quintet. The Prelude and 
Ballet from the Forest Play have proved 
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Received 


Howard H. Hanson, Who Has 
the Fellowship Award of the American 
Academy in Rome 


popular on the Coast and have been re- 
peated several times on various occa- 
sions, 

Though chiefly interested in orchestral 
composition, Mr. Hanson has produced 
piano works which are being played this 
season by Percy Grainger and Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, and some songs which 
were introduced by Mme. Caroline Hud- 
son-Alexander. His compositions are 
being published by the Composers’ Music 
Corporation of New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of American Com- 
posers of Boston. 

In addition to his work as teacher 
and composer, Mr. Hanson is known on 
the Coast as a conductor. He has ap- 
peared as guest conductor with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and he will con- 
duct the San Francisco Symphony in 
two of his own compositions in Decem- 
ber. He also served as guest conductor 
for the Federation of Music Clubs Fes- 
tival in Los Angeles last year, and was 
conductor for the Santa Clara Vallev 
Blossom Festival and Pacific Festival of 
American Music last spring. He will 
conduct the American Festival this year 
before leaving for Italy on Dec. 15. 

Charles M. Dennis, head of the public 
school music department, will serve as 
acting dean of the Pacific Conservatory 
during Mr. Hanson’s absence. 

M. M. F. 
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SCRIPTURAL DRAMA‘ 
FOR POUGHKEEPS|f 


T. Carl Whitmer Proposes ty 
Produce Six Plays in 
Open-Air Theater 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Nov. 1: _ 
Dutchess County is soon to become ¢}, 
home of a unique musical and dran ti; 
enterprise. T. Carl Whitmer, comp <¢; 
and author of Pittsburgh, has acqu re 
102 acres of land near Poughkeepsie, .,)j 
intends to present his Six Spiritual [y. 
sical Dramas there under ideal eo dj. 
tions. The site is admirably adapte’ t 
his purpose, as it forms a natural am )}j. 
theater which will need but little alt. ra. 
tion for outdoor productions. A | 
twelve-roomed house already there jj} 
furnish a centre for the community. [y 
addition, a theater will be built. 

Mr. Whitmer does not intend to as. 
sume entire responsibility for the carr 
ing out of his plan. He is consulting 


with prominent men in all the line: of 


activity involved, and will eventually 
form committees who will have charge 
of the work of specific departments. 

His dramas thus announced for pro. 
duction are the following “The Creation,” 
in two acts, with three characters; “The 
Covenant,” with a prologue, ballet and 
three acts, with twelve characters; “The 
Nativity,” with a prologue and two acts 
for fifteen characters and two choruses: 
“The Temptation,” in two acts with five 
characters and a crowd; “Mary Magda- 
lene,” in two acts with ballet demanding 
ten characters; and “The Passion” in five 
acts and epilogue demanding twenty- 
nine soloists and three choruses. Mr, 
Whitmer’s work is a development of the 
mediaeval miracle plays, with music 
added. 

Mr. Whitmer’s works are not to be th 
only ones given here, nor are his to be 
given here exclusively. The ballet from 
“Mary Magdalene” has already bee 
given and plans are being made now to 
present the entire drama. 

EDNAH W. GEER. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA ENDs 





Venture by New Yorker Closes Before 
Second Performance 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—The seaso! 
of performances somewhat vaguely an- 


17 


nounced by an Italian organization call- 
ing itself the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company was abruptly ended by the 
cancellation of the performances of 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” announced 
for Nov. 12. The experiment was 
launched by Ralph D. Paonessa, of New 
York, with a creditable but wretchedly 
attended performance of “Rigoletto” re- 
cently. 

It is undeniable that there was super- 
fluity in the undertaking, as on Nov. 28 
the San Carlo forces begin a three weeks 
engagement here, followed by the six- 
teen Tuesday night performances of thé 
Metropolitan forces. 


The Academy management, wise in the 


ways of opera, had carefully marked 4! 
the tickets sold at their office in order 
to avoid confusion with the pasteboards 
purchased at various agencies in 
Italian quarter. George T. Haly, th 
experienced box-office chief, had anti 
pated the disaster. i. me 





Hanson Wins Prize from Fourteen Com- 
petitors 


The election of Howard H. Har 
to the fellowship was confirmed by 
Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary | 
the Academy in New York. This is 
first competitive award. thus far m 
and Mr. Hanson was chosen from fc u!- 
teen competitors. The jury which n 
the award was composed of Alfred Sp 
ing, Walter Damrosch, John Alden ‘ 
penter, W. J. Henderson, Richard Ald 
and Owen Wister. Leo Sowerby, 
was awarded a special fellowship, 
Professor Felix Lamont, who will 
tablish the music department in R« 
sailed for Italy on Nov. 4. Next snr "2 
the Horatio Parker Fellowship of. 
Academy will be awarded, and the fol! 
ing spring, the Walter Damrosch 
lowship, both of which have already | 
underwritten. 
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Prokofieff Tilts at Opera with Pointed Lance 


uh 


First Description of “The Love for Three Oranges” Reveals a 
Bristling Satire—Rehearsals by Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation Show Vivacious Score with Much Melodic Content— 
Story Laughs to Scorn Conventional Opera Plots and Aims 
a Shaft or Two at Audience—Boris Anisfeld Designs Strik- 
ing Décor for World Premiére in Chicago This Month 


Editorial Note: More curiosity has been aroused by Serge Prokofieff’s “The 


At 


tentutively fixed Nov. 28 for the first performance. 


for Three Oranges” than by any other operatic work for some time. que 
postponements of the world premiére have only served to heighten this curiosity. 
ist rehearsals are actively in progress, and the Chicago Opera Association has 


Frequent 


In the following article the 


stor) Of the opera is told for the first time and the work is revealed as a satire on 


operatic conventions. 





By EMIL RAYMOND 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14. 


S Edmond Rostand set the literary world agog with “Chantecler,” 
comes now Serge Prokofieff to set the musical world on edge with his 
opera “The Love for Three Oranges,” which is to be produced for 


the first time on any stage by the Chicago Opera Association. 
directs keen shafts at the straight-laced purveyors of opera. 
His accepted medium is in modern vein; yet his 


Prokofieff 
He lays no 


newest work takes its fling at modernism as well as at classicism, and in 
his treatment of the romanticists, he out-Herods Herod. Barriers at which 
even the boldest of latter-day composers have shied have been lightly 
brushed aside or surmounted by this Nimrod of musicians; his impudence 
stops at nothing; by nonsense heaped on nonsense he strips grand opera of 
its glamor and makes it no longer grand. He makes opera safe for democ- 
racy, and that is the justification of all great burlesque—to humanize the 


object of its ridicule. 


Prokofieff does not claim to be an edu- 
cator or a path-breaker. He surveyed 
the current operatic stage, and smiled 
at its hide-bound conventions. Crowns 
and castles, magic and mystery, all of 
form and nothing of substance had 


“The Love for Three Oranges” is great burlesque. 





settled like an incubus over modern 
opera. The dramatic stage had cut loose 
from tradition and had been reborn. 
Prokofieff decided to turn the search- 
light of ridicule onto this fabric of clay 
that was fatuously called grand. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci as “Violetta” in Verdi’s “Traviata” 
iis Réle the Popular Soprano Had the Honor, for Many Years Belonging to Enrico 


Caruso, of Opening the Opera Season at the Metropolitan 
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Serge Prokofieff, Composer of the Operatic Satire, “The Love for Three Oranges” 


HE idea came to him, he says, from 

an Italian fairy tale; it lent itself 
to musical expression, and an opera was 
born. No divine purpose, no high mis- 
sion; just an astigmatic outlook that sees 
queer angles to the things that have held 
man’s faith overlong. It may be icono- 
clasm, but Prokofieff will not be denied. 
It is his métier, he says, to laugh, and 
perhaps the world will laugh with him. 
He laughs in music! 

It is laughable enough, this opera that 
Mary Garden has had the temerity to 
definitely schedule for this season. 
Weighty minds had contemplated the 
matter and had demurred. Campanini 
had postponed it; Johnson had relegated 
it to the store-house. But Miss Garden 
has a sense of humor; and maybe she, 
too, had smiled in her sleeve at swans 
and brimstone and flashing daggers on 
the stage. It is an age of airplanes, and 
wireless, and unnatural phenomena; why 
not, then, a frank discussion of a citrous 
amour? 


The People of the Prologue 


HE wily Russian does not unlimber 

his heavy artillery in the beginning. 
Shocks such as he is capable of hurling 
at an unsuspecting public require care- 
ful preparation and gradual approach. 
Otherwise he might be left without an 
audience. A Prologue paves the way. 
The curtain rises on what in vaudeville 
is termed the “stage in one”; that is, 
only a small portion behind the footlights 


is revealed, the remainder being con- 
cealed by a second curtain. The Pro- 
logue is important; in it lies the clue 


to the subsequent action. 

A curious assemblage meets the eye 
Groups of strange, gesticulating char- 
acters are engaged in animated discus- 
sion. Some of them are dressed in 
somber cloaks and peaked hats, and carry 
umbrellas; these are the Gloom:. Others 
are attired in gaudy garments, these the 
with dark scowls and 


Joys. Still more 
threatening manner, wielding huge 
spades; these are the Cynics. And an- 


other group of noisy, clamoring indivi- 
duals who strive to outdo all the others— 
these are the Empty-Heads (in the 
original, Tétes-Vides). 
The Fable of “Three Oranges” 
HESE characters represent all the 
audiences of the world; the discus- 
sion concerns the type of amusement 


each group prefers. “Give us tragedy! 
Profound tragedy!” wail the Glooms. 
“No, no! Comedy and laughter:” cry the 
Joys. “Let us have pleasant farces: We 
do not care to think,” bubble the Empty- 
Heads. The Cynics take a hand in the 
proceedings. They suggest a play to 
demonstrate the value of their different 


b J 


theories. The hubbub continues, the 
various groups seem about to come to 
blows, when the Cynics, brandishing 


their spades, sweep the stage clear of 
the rabble. The fugitives group them- 
selves in two towers flanking the stage, 
and prepare to watch the play as the 
curtain rises. 

The court of the puissant King of 
Spades is disclosed. His son, the Crown 
Prince, is suffering from incurable hypo- 
chondria, and as the play opens the phy- 





[Continued on page 33] 


Chicago Opera Performances to Be 
Heard for 800 Miles by 
Wireless 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—The possi- 
bilities of hearing grand opera per- 
formances by wireless were made 
manifest last week when a rehear- 
sal of “Madama Butterfly” by the 
Chicago Opera Association was 
transmitted over a radius of 800 
miles. The orchestra, under the 
leadership of Giorgio Polacco, and 
in the 


the voice of Edith Mason 
title réle, were distinctly heard in 
five States. 

The radio apparatus was _in- 


stalled above the stage in the Audi- 
torium by the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, where it will remain 





throughout the season. Mary Gar- 
den made a brief address when the 
current was thrown on, and the 
rehearsal then proceeded. Persons 
living within a radius of 800 miles 
of Chicago may enjoy the opera 
performances by securing a radio 
telephone outfit and tuning it to 
the required wave length. 
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Six of Gattis Newest American Recruits 
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The First Week of the Season at the Metropolitan Opera House Brought 
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SIX NEW AMERICAN FACES AT THE METROPOLITAN IN THE NEW SEASON 


There of Four of the Six New 


American Singers Engaged by General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza. The Likeness at the Upper Left Is of Yvonne D’Arle, Soprano; 
the Central Photograph of the Upper Group Is of Suzanne Keener, Soprano; and the One at the Upper Right Is of Grace 
Anthony, Soprano. Below, at the Left, Is a Portrait of Myrtle Schaaf, Mezzo Soprano; in the Center, George Meader, Tenor, and at 
the Right, Viola Philo, Soprano. Of the Six Singers, Only George Meader, Who Has Sung in Opera in Germany as Well as in Con- 
cert in This Country, Was Known to New York Audiences. Miss D’Arle Is a Recruit from Vaudeville, and Miss Schaaf Has Been Sing- 
ing on Tour with the Scotti Company, But Like Miss Philo, Miss Keener and Miss Anthony, Their Metropolitan Débuts Introduced 


Them to Audiences Unfamiliar with Their Talents and Abilities 





Federation Drops “‘ Monitor ’’; 
Publication Fights Ruling 


PUUEVONELOAAL AU ELEU LAVAL OUEGDATAL ADELE AEE EAT 
LOUIS, MO., Nov. 12.—A decision 

to discontinue the publication of the 
Musical Monitor, the official magazine of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
was arrived at by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federation, meeting here this 
week. 

The announcement of the decision was 
in the following terms: 

“The urgent need of increased pub- 
licity to clubs, more space for special- 
ized articles, more direct communication 
between clubs and offices, and the ne- 
cessity of reaching a larger music-loving 
public led to the discontinuation of the 
Monitor by the Board as its official 
organ.” 

Instead, it was stated, 10,000 copies 
of a monthly bulletin will be issued, be- 
ginning Jan. 1, and “at no expense to 
the club.” 





“Monitor” States Its Case 


The following statement was issued 
by the Monitor on Monday last: 

“Without previous notification seven- 
teen members of the Board of Directors 
of the N. F. M. C.—the least number of 
a total membership of forty-five to con- 
stitute a quorum—meeting in St. Louis 
within the past two weeks have taken an 
action with regard to the Musical Moni- 
tor which is unconstitutional and illegal. 

“The Monitor does not admit the va- 
lidity of this action, but stands on its 
constitutional rights as guaranteed in 
Article I, Paragraph 5, of the ‘By-Laws 
and Standing Rules’ adopted at the 
Twelfth Biennial Convention of the N. 
F. M. C. and printed in the Federation’s 
Year Book for 1921. This paragraph 
reads: 


UONUEEAUENIONAUOUENUENL EAA UEAA COAT OAAT EAA EAT GAA T NAAT 


INUITUNSUOUNNLLUONOQSONOOOOEEANONOUAUCECATOOOEOOOOADOOOENUOQUOONLSGOQUOOTOOUOUU AA TEGAEONL AONE AEA UOAAANO EGAN 


“*At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held within thirty days follow- 
ing the close of the Biennial Meeting, 
the Board of Directors shall appoint a 
Librarian, a Historian, a Parliamenta- 
rian, a Chairman for each Department 
listed in the Standing Rules, a Chair- 
man for Each Standing Committee listed 
in the Standing Rules, a Chairman of 
the Auxiliary Board, and a Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. These appoint- 
ments shall stand until the next Biennial 
Meeting.” 

“The Fourth Department listed in the 
Standing Rules includes ‘Publicity, Of- 
ficial Magazine, Printing and Publish- 
ing, Federated Club News, and Official 
Badge.’ 

“At a meeting held in Davenport im- 
mediately following the close of the 
Twelfth Convention last June these ap- 
pointments were duly made and pub- 
lished in the Year Book, printed and 
distributed within the past month. Their 
first mention, that on page 2, includes: 

“‘Official Magazine: The Musical 
Monitor; Editor and Publisher, Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, 1425 Broadway, 
New York City.’ 

“Their second mention, that on page 
5, reads: 

“<*Publicity Department, Mrs. Helen 
Harrison Mills. Printing and Publish- 
ing, Mrs. F. H. Blankenship. Official 
Magazine, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 


Editor. Program Exchange, Mrs. H. H. 
Foster. Official Badge, Mrs. John Lev- 
erett.’ 


“In these circumstances the Monitor 
refuses to recognize the action of these 
‘seventeen,’ but will continue to publish 
as ‘the official magazine of the N. F. 
M. C.’ 

“The Monitor will continue to repre- 
sent the clubs and will continue, as it 


has done heretofore, to gather its ma- 
terial regarding club activities from the 
clubs themselves. The 1300 clubs in 
the N, F. M. C. and their 300,000 mem- 
bers alone possess the right of acting on 
the Monitor’s official’ rating. And the 
Monitor, therefore, will hold its position 
until a definite decision regarding its 
future standing is made by~these 1300 
clubs, in regular Biennial Convention 
assembled, in Asheville, North Carolina, 
in the spring of 1923. 

“So far as the new bulletin is con- 
cerned, its publication will be a source of 
congratulation to. the clubs, _ Certainly, 
it is to the Monitor, for it was at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held in 
New York City last winter, that Wil- 
liam B. Murray, representing the Mon- 
itor, urged upon the Board the need of 
a bulletin that might convey to clubs and 
club members such information as could 
not be printed in any magazine of gen- 
eral distribution.” 





Montreal Violin Gains Sixth Place in 
Contest with 2000 in Paris 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 12.—Rosario 
Bayeur of Montreal, violin maker, has 
gained sixth place for one of his violins 


in a contest organized by the Paris Con- 
servatoire in which there were 2000 
entries. He was the only Montreal 
maker to enter the competition. Mr. 
Bayeur, who was born in 1875 in the 
little mountain village of St. Paulin, 
Maskinonge, in the Quebec Province, was 
trained as a carpenter in fine work, and 
for about twenty years was employed 
in the Pullman shops at Chicago. About 
seven years ago, he came to Montreal 
and opened a small: store for violin re- 
pairing. His proficiency in this branch 
is the result of his own study. 

In face of the contention that wood 
for violins should preferably be old and 
seasoned, it is noteworthy that that used 
in the construction of Mr. Bayeur’s suc- 
cessful instrument is fresh-cut Canadian 
spruce and maple. 


SCHUMANN HEINK WARMI y 
WELCOMED IN SAN DIE 





Hundreds Unable to Gain Admittanc: 1, § 


Hall—Homer Grunn’s Recital 


SAN DiEGo, CAL., Nov. 14.—Erne: jy, 
Schumann Heink, who appeared in r-. 
cital at the Spreckels Theater on No.7 
was warmly greeted by a packed h 
and at the end of her first number 
presented with so many flowers tha 
stage resembled a garden. Hundreds \¢;, 
unable to obtain admittance. No? ih| 
in her program were “Mon Cceur s’0 iy, 
a ta Voix” from “Samson et Da! \q”: 
“Ah, Mon Fils” from “Le Prophéte,”’ an; 
“The Erl King.” Her concluding ory 
was “The Star-Spangled Banner,” a); 
addressing the audience, she made a) 
appeal on behalf of the Red Cross. 4). 
thur Loesser, the accompanist, playid ; 
group of Chopin numbers. 

Mme. Schumann Heink, who appe:re; 
at a benefit recital for the Civic Aud). 
torium, left on Nov. 9, to continue | 
concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Homer Grunn, pianist, gave a re-it, 
on Nov. 9 at the Spreckels Theater |. 
fore a crowded audience. - Those presen 
were guests of the Southern Californi 
Music Company, by whom the progra: 
was arranged to display Ampico record 
Several of Mr. Grunn’s composition 
cluding a setting of Indian themes, 


heard. Bertha Winslow-Vaughn, 
prano, sang, accompanied by Ru 
Schaffner. W. F.R 





SCHMITZ OPENS SEASON 
OF BERKELEY CONCERTS 





Pianist Heard in Program There—L cil 

Series Present City’s Best Artists 

in Concert 

BERKELEY, CAL., Nov. 12.—E. R 
Schmitz presented the first concert 
the Berkeley Musical Associat 
twelfth season, before a capacity hous 
which gave constant evidence of its en 
joyment of the program. Following : 


Bach number, the program was made wf 
ma Stories 


of modern works, which Mr. Schmit 
does admirably. 
Edith Benjamin, soprano, and Car 


Goebel Weston, violinist, gave a joint rc 


cital at Wheeler Hall, presenting most) 
modern music. A _ feature was thi 
“Reverie” by Phyllida Ashley, Califor 
nia pianist, dedicated to Miss Benjamin 

Under the patronage of the Plymout! 
Congregational Church and Plymouth 
Center, the conservatory has been re 
opened at Oakland, with a reorganize 
faculty. Gerard Tellaindier, organist, 
will be at the head, and the department 
heads are: Voice, Elsie Cross 
Clement Rowlands; violin, Orley See a 
Dorothy Hospitalier; harp, Bess Pang: 
burn; ’cello, Venceslao Villalpando. Mr:. 
Phelps will head the beginners’ depart 
ment, and Miss Cross will act as accon- 
panist. 

Virginia Wiles appeared in the A 
Seckles Twilight Musicales, at Hote. 
Claremont, in a_ successful reading «! 
Barrie’s “Quality Street.” The progra 
of a recent Sunday Half-Hour at th 
Greek Theater was presented by the a! 
fornia Mixed Quartet—Marion Brower 
soprano; Ruth Waterman Ande! 
contralto; Carl Anderson, tenor; Low 
Redfield, baritone—all under the dire 
tion of Carl Anderson. Hazel Ni 
was the efficient accompanist. 

A. F.S. 





Arthur Middleton and Music Co 
Concert in Oklahoma’s Week 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Nov. 14.- 
Arthur Middleton made his initial 
pearance here in recital on Nov. “ 
the High School Auditorium. He 
assisted by Powell Weaver. The fir 
the Sunday concerts series present 
the Oklahoma Music Council at the ! 
School Auditorium, was given this v 
The artists who appeared were Li4 
Dechman, Pearl Reece and Otto R 
Stahl, pianists; Virginia C. Peter, 
prano, and Mrs. Genevieve Bradley, 
linist. A feature of the program 
the song, “I Cannot Say I Love You 
a poem by Wayne Campbell, set to n 
by Miss Dechman, and sung by Ho 
Rench. The Apollo Club closed the 


gram with a choral number. 
C. M. 
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Finds Metropolitan Under 


ne _ 2 - " ° 

in r.[\  Gatti-Casazza Very Differ- 
4 if ent from European Houses 
~~. |  —lInstead of Artists Pulling 


1a th ' All Ways, Here It Is Like 
“— One Family Working To- 


lot able 
Ouivte gether, She Declares—Sees 
aad Great Opportunities for 


Z cong Dramatic as Well as Musi- 





de a cal Work in Korngold’s 
ayedie «6 “The Dead City” — Ex- 
x ° ( > 
pexreill pects to Sing “Tosca,’ 
Owe 6“Santuzza,” “Sieglinde” and 
§ “Elsa” 
re ) a 
Le = ~yO far, Marie Jeritza’s glimpses 
he \) of New York have been obtained 
ogranfel mainly between her hotel and the 
a | Metropolitan Opera House. When 
,, she stepped off the boat a few weeks 


is ago she found everything being pre- 
pared for her début in America, with 
rehearsals in full swing. ‘“‘The Dead 
City” was being shaped toward its 
premiére in this country, but it was 


~~ 
— 
“~. 
omg 
Ch. 
PSA LAS lad 





' “The Dead City” without its Mari- 
Locale, etta. The work was already an- 
ists ' nounced for the first Saturday 

} matinée of the season, so the dra- 
Rober F¥ matic soprano from Vienna at once 
er’ “MS took her place in the cast, and her 
ation’s ‘ 
hous: fl American experience so far has been 

5! 4 . ° 

ts ep. jee One of work and careful preparation 
ics for the eagerly awaited performance. 
“ = Marie Jeritza’s advent has been the 
c “Be occasion for no _ little expectation. 
shmi Stories of her glowing reputation in 
| Europe preceded her to the United 

Card fag States. Her beauty as well as her talent 
ntr » was loudly sung, and voices were raised 
a mm OBL enthusiastic prophecy. The singer, 
r a her New York début near at hand, found 
mR, the new conditions surrounding her of 
A | high interest, indeed. “It is all so dif- 
amit. P| ferent from Europe, at the Metropolitan,” 
mou she declared. “It is a wonderful place 
out! Bh}! and the organization quite different from 
n TBy what I -expected. Mr. Gatti is like a 
nize" By Dig brother and he seems, by his per- 
aris By sonality and his firm though kindly dis- 
u ” cipline, to have moulded the personne! 
or into one great family; a family working 

je o together with a definite aim, instead o1 


r€ 
Pang: pulling all ways as is usually the case 
Mrs} in the European opera house.” 
Another thing that impressed Mme. 
Jeritza was the auditorium and _ the 
icoustic properties of the big Broadway 
Pouilding. “In spite of vast size,” 
, she said, “it is a delightful place to sing 
ng vt n, and the acoustics are so wonderful, 
a so unparalleled, that I have not been 
dle to sing full voice for fear it might 
Ca sound as though I were shouting.” 
ower Mme. Jeritza as a prima-donna is 
TSO! t at all typical. In fact, it is difficult 
OW to place her as a prima-donna at all 
direc: a first impression. Like all singers, 
lc nous wever, she is wrapped up in her pro- 
| sion and talks of it with an earnest- 
s and enthusiasm, but in a curious 
jective way as though speaking of 
ie person other than herself. 
yun [ am glad that ‘The Dead City’ was 
sen for my first American appear- 
14 e,”’ she said. “It is an opera in 
anit ch the soprano has many opportuni- 
I , both dramatic and musical. The 
role is difficult, of course. The 
re opera is one of the most difficult 
ave ever sung in. But it was com- 
i for me, you know. I expect to 
Tosca, Santuzza, Sieglinde and Elsa 


vell, 


tudies *“*Tosca”’ with Composer 


sta 
1US 


; Puccini likes my Tosca very much. 
here is my score with all his mark- 

In it. He went through the entire 

> and marked all the phrasing and 
changed one or two little places for 
when I studied the opera with him. 
wants me to create his ‘Turandot’ 
vhich he is now working, but I don’t 
I shall do it. You see, I am a 
tall to impersonate a Chinese 
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Marte Jeritza, on Eve of Debut. Considers the 








pera 
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Marie Jeritza, the Beautiful Dramatic Soprano from the Vienna Opera, Whose European Fame Has Made Her Advent at the Metro- 


politan an Occasion for Much Expectation. 
Left She Is Pictured as She Appears in Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos.’ 


The Large Portrait Above 


Shows Her in One of Her Favorite Roles, “Tosca.” 
> The Lower Portraits Disclose Her as “Sieglinde” in “Walkiire,” 


At the 


Again as “Tosca” and as “Marietta,” in “The Dead City” 


feel the same way about 
‘Butterfly,’ which I have studied but 
have not sung. I shouldn’t feel at home 
in the réle because it would be constantly 
on my mind that I was out of drawing 
with the idea. 

“Composers are always asking me to 
create operas for them, and I have done 
quite a number, and Puccini likes me to 
do premiéres of his works. Recently 
when I was in London, I had a telegram 
from him from Vienna, saying ‘Come at 
once!’ I hurried to Vienna without the 
slightest idea of what he could possibly 
want me for, and when I arrived he 
told me he wanted me to sing the three 
soprano roles in the Triptych, which was 
to have its Viennese premiére in three 


woman. I 


days. Fancy that! And I had to sing 
‘Tosca’ in the meantime as well! I told 
him I simply couldn’t do it, but he 
nagged and nagged, and in spite of 
every possible excuse I could make, he 
insisted, so I finally agreed to do ‘Il 
Tabarro,’ and shutting myself up with 


a répetiteur, I worked at it for ten hours 
straight and with one orchestral re- 
hearsal, sang the opera. 


Wanted for Operetta and Drama 


been before the 
composers have 
induce me to play in 
Lehar has been at me 
up grand opera and 
once did his ‘Count 


have 
and 


“Ever since I 
public, managers 
heen trying to 
different works. 
for years to give 
in operetta. I 


eino ry 
eilign Lil 


of Luxembourg’ at a charity perform- 


ance and he has told me ever since that 
operetta is my métier. And when I 
made my first appearance in Vienna, 


when I was only seventeen, in Giordano’s 
‘Siberia,’ the director of the Burgs- 
theater, where only dramas are given, 
came to see me and told me that I was 
making a mistake wasting myself in 
opera, and that if I would come to him 
for a year he would make me the great- 
est actress in Austria. 3ut I wasn’t 
interested in being just an actress. 


However, it was nice to feel that he 
thought I could act, especially as the 
dramatic side of operatic réles appeals 
to me quite as much as the musical side. 
That is one reason I like Tosca. It is 
an immense part and I can hardly wait 
to do it here! 

“Now, I must run away to rehearsal. 
It’s not all play, you know, being an 
opera singer, and pretty costumes and 
spotlights, and flowers and applause. 
Those only come after the real work has 
been done!” J. A. H. 





More Contributions to Aid Moszkowski 

Following the recent appeal made by 
Rudolph Ganz for more contributions to 
the Moszkowski Fund, subscriptions have 


been received as under: 

Previously acknowledged , $ 13.50 
A. W. Lilienthal, New York ».00 
Mary Mildred Smith, Morenci, Ariz ».00 
Ruth Mellvaine, New York 1.00 
Francis D. Meade, Charlottesville, Va 1.00 
Anonymous, Norfolk, Va na 00 
Rene S. Lund, Chicago 1.04 
Ladies Friday Musicale Club, -Saint 


Mo . > ZOO 
Green, Providence, R. 1 1.00 
Ten pleton Colorade 

1 


Louis 
Maud M. 
Henrietta 


Springs, Col 1) 
May Wilson, Michigan Cit) Ind 10.00 
"TOG « +0 ; , 3.558 


sent to Rudolph 
AMERICA. 


may be 
MUSICAL 


Donations 
Ganz, care 


Pre-Revolutionary Conventions Mark 


Opening of Moscow Opera 


At the recent season’s opening of the 


Moscow Opera, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, a return to the 
the 
régime was evident. The opera given was 
Glinka’s Ludmilla,” and 
the seats, 
rubles in the first balcony, or at present 


thirty 


conventions of pre-revolutionary 


“Russlan and 


it is said, were priced at 84,000 
exchange rates, about dollars. 
Conventional dress is said to be supplant- 
ing the common black leather coat of the 
communist The possibility of obtain- 
ing forth the 


shirt again in public places 


starch has brought dress 
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Banishing Boredom from Queen’s Hall _ ° 


Sir Henry Wood as a Program-Builder Sets Examples for the Popular Concert in Arranging 
Material for the London Promenades—The Famous British Conductor and His Work 
—A Man of Catholic Taste—Latest Series Hold City Workers Closely Interested in 


Variety of Scores. 


UL LU TMT TUE OUULEEOLLO LC LC oeee 


London, Nov. 2. 
HE London Promenade Concerts at 


Queen’s Hall are over, and, so far 
as I could judge during a recent ex- 
perience of them, there was no lack 
either of public interest, or of variety 
in the fare provided. These concerts 
really play a very important part in 
the musical life of London. Some may 
think that they are not to be taken so 
seriously as the more formal sym- 
phony concerts, at which one is not 
likely to hear the “Tales of Hoffman” 
Barcarolle, and one or two other things 
as light and easy of assimilation. I 
believe this attitude to be wrong. 


When you come to reflect upon the 
matter, you are forced to the conclusion 
that the Promenades must have a power- 
ful influence upon the musical public. 
One takes it that the audiences attracted 
to these concerts, which, by the way, con- 
stitute a prolonged festival, are made up 
of genuine music-lovers. The prices of 
admission being relatively modest, city 
workers can hear much good music with- 
out being unduly embarrassed. The atti- 
tude of these city workers is exemplary. 
They listen attentively and applaud vig- 
orously. There is always something in 
the air which tells the experienced con- 
cert-goer whether the hearers are enjoy- 
ing themselves or are horribly bored. A 
little restlessness here and there, a flut- 
tering of programs, a moving of heads— 
such signs can be quickly interpreted by 
hardened habitues. I saw very little of 


Save storage on Grand Piano. Insurance and trans- 
portation free. Private family. Best care, 
119 East 72nd Street, New York. 


One of the foremost American musicians, also soloist 
of high rank, will cons‘der conductorship of sym- 
phony orchestra for next season. Correspondence ad 
dress, Box 120, care ‘‘Musical America.’”’ 





CRITERION THEATRE .uimes 


Under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


“PETER IBBETSON” 


with ELSIE FERGUSON 
and WALLACE REID 


Reserved Seats—Twice Dally, 2:30, 8:30 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th St. 


Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson and 
Elliott Dexter in 
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RIVOLI ORCHESTRA 
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1—William Desmond’s Production 
“FIGHTIN’ MAD” 
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RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 


Conducting 
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Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Nov. 20 
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Capito! Grand Orchestra 


Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFET 
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By D. C. Parker 


these symptoms. In fact, the outstand- 
ing impression is of a large number of 
people deeply interested in all they heard. 
It says volumes for their love of music 
that so many are willing to stand quietly 
in the “promenade” for two hours or so 
—and this often on warm evenings. In 
a word, the lukewarmness of more fash- 
ionable gatherings is conspicuous by its 
absence. 


Sir Henry Wood and His Task 


The audience is one thing, but a series 
of such concerts, taking place six nights 
in the week, and running for ten weeks, 
cannot be carried to success if you have 
not a strong hand at the helm. Fortu- 
nately, London possesses in Sir Henry J. 
Wood the right kind of man to shoulder 
the work and responsibilities that a 
scheme like this inevitably entails. Sir 
Henry is a man of vast experience; he 
has all the qualities that go to make a 
great conductor. But his peculiar fit- 
ness for the task presented by the Prom- 
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PUNNLOUDALECENUAL WUT 
enade Concerts lies in two things. He 
is an enthusiast and he is catholic. A 
man who had not within him a burning 
enthusiasm for music could never appear 
night after night and conduct as he con- 
ducts. 

What so often surprises me about Sir 
Henry Wood is the freshness with which 
he approaches his music. I do not for a 
moment say that he is not on some occa- 
sions better than on others; Sir Henry is 


on tle, Ue EP a an 











but human. Let me confess, however, . 


that I have herd him do pieces that hel 


must have co: ‘eted scores of times. 
Now, it is tragically easy for a conductor 
to yield to the contempt bred of famil- 
iarity. What is there to be rot out of the 
C Minor or the “William Tell” overture? 
The fine feeling of adventure is absent, 
and such items are never allowed to be 
on the shelf long enough for them to ac- 
quire the interest of a latter-day discov- 
ery. Yet Sir Henry again and again 
shows that he has the knack of taking 
the well-worn and presenting it to you 





FEDERATED CLUBS 


Board Meeting in St. Louis 
Indorses Proposed Amend- 
ment to Conservatory Bill 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—A proposal 
to award two new prizes for American 
musical composition was discussed by 
the Board of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at a meeting this week 
at the Hotel Claridge. It was decided 
that the Federation should offer a prize 
of $1,000 for a composition, the style 
of which is to be named at a later date. 
It was also announced that Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling of Akron, Ohio, would give 
a prize of $500 for a chamber music 
composition for oboe, flute, violin, and 


two voices. The arrangements will be 
made by the department of American 


Music, of which Mrs. Ella May Smith 
of Columbus, Ohio, is chairman. 
Reports showed that the bill for a 
National Conservatory of Music (the 
Fletcher Amended Bill), sponsored by 
the Federation, had received the hearty 
support of all State organizations. The 
measure, it is expected, will come before 
Congress again shortly, and Senators 


PLAN NEW PRIZES 


and Representatives have teen ap- 
proached on the subject. The Federa- 
tion indorsed the amendment by which 
power will be intrusted to a Board of 
Regents, instead of being vested in a 
Director-General, as in the original bill. 

Special indorsement was given to the 
singing of American songs and _ the 
production of American opera. A mes- 
sage was sent to Mrs. Harold McCor- 
mick of Chicago, expressing appreciation. 
of her plan to produce two American 
operas in English yearly in Chicago, and 
to repeat, also in this language, the two 
German operas given last year. 

It was announced that the artist tour 
organized by the Federation would in- 
clude the cities of New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Washington, D. C., and 
that it was possible that it would be ex- 
tended into the season of 1922-23. Mrs. 
Ora L. Frost of Chicago is the chairman 
of this department. 

The importance of public school music 
was emphasized in all the State reports. 
In El Dorado, Ark., a club of eighteen 
members, in order to secure music in the 
public schools, has guaranteed to pay the 
salary, $125 per month, of a Music 
Supervisor. 

The establishment of a National Fed- 
eration Music Library was reported as 
under way. 





Chicago Opera Season 
Opens with **“Samson’’ 


[Continued from page 1] 


Van Gordon, Claire Dux, and Tina Pat- 
tiera. The box-holders also included 
George M. Spangler, general manager 
of the Chicago Opera Association; Carl 
M. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College; Milton Diamond, Jules 
Daiber, J. B. Armour, Edward F. Swift, 
Samuel Insull, Max Pam, and Daniel 
Mayer. Mrs. Harold F. McCormick and 
party were in one box, while Mr. Mc- 
Cormick and his daughter, Muriel, were 
in another on the opposite side of the 
tier. 

Lina Cavalieri is ill and has therefore 
had to postpone her first appearance; 
giving way to Rosa Raisa in “Tosca.” 

EMIL RAYMOND. 


No Formal Presentation of Caruso Bust 
at Metropolitan 


Arrangements for the presentation of 
a heroic bust of Enrico Caruso to the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the open- 
ing night of the season failed to ma- 
terialize. 

Immediately after the death of the 
tenor, Jl Progresso Italiano-Americano, 
the Italian newspaper, and the Lega 
Musicale Italiana, of which Caruso was 


an honorary vice-president, began the col- 
lection of money for a Caruso memorial 
fund. Since then there have been evi- 
dences of rivalry between the two or- 
ganizations as to which should be the 
donor of the Metropolitan memorial. 

Recently the Lega announced it would 
present a bust of Caruso by Onorio 
Ruotolo on the opening night of the 
opera. “No arrangements have been 
made with us,” William J. Guard, secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Opera, stated 
on Monday. “I understand those who 
desire to present the memorial have been 
unable to settle their differences. Until 
that is done, we can come to no agree- 
ment.” 





Baltimore Symphony to Continue as 
Players Withdraw Demands 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—Members of the 
Baltimore Symphony who had demanded 
an increase in salary, before resuming 
their places with the organization this 
season, agreed to play at the old rate of 
pay after the question of disbanding the 
orchestra owing to this demand had been 
under’ consideration. Frederick R. 
Huber, municipal director of music, has 
announced that through the orchestral 
representative, John Itzel, the accep- 
tance of the old terms has been brought 
about. The decision of acceptance prac- 
tically assures the resumption of con- 
certs. Six or more Sunday afternoon 
concerts will be arranged for the season. 


F. C. B. 








Sir Henry J. Wood, Conductor of th 
Famous Queen’s Hall Promenade Concer! 
in London 


as though the ink were hardly dry. H 
excels, too, in concertos and vocal item 

keeping the orchestra ia its place, and | 
think I am right when I say that t! 

conductor almost breathes with th 
singer. 


Programs of Wide Range 


When I deciare that Sir Henry 
catholic, do not mean that all schoo! 
are alike to him, because he has no pe) 
sonal preferences. A person who had n 
preferences would be without individua! 
ity, and this cannot be said of the co: 
ductor of the Promenades. I imagin 
he has a leaning, among other things, | 
the Russian school, for which he ha 
done so much spade-work. What I d 
mean is that, taken all over, he giv 
every school a chance. When the pro 
grams of the Promenades appear, ther 
are always croakers who tell you that 
this or that is not included in them. In 
spite of the Jeremiahs, there is little t 
complain of—especially when one remen 
bers the time of the vear at which th: 
concerts are held. This will be suffi 
ciently clear to the reader if I mentio 
that, apart from the standard repertoire, 
a fair number of contemporary work 
are drawn upon. Santoliquido has had 
a trial, while the names of Scheinpflug 
Ticciati (a pupil of Busoni), de Greef, 
d’Indy, Carl Nielsen, Joseph Jongen, 
Sinigaglia, Bartok, and others appear 
Though it is not to be supposed that 
every new work brought forward wil 
prove itself a masterpiece, one cannot 
help feeling that an experience of s 
much music of all sorts and condition 
can hardly fail to be fruitful, as it must 
create an interest and stir up the critica! 
faculties of one who regularly attends. 

The native writer is not forgotte: 
Many of the British composers appear to 
conduct their own works. Thus, D1 
Ethel Smyth conducted the overture t 
“The Bosun’s Mate,” Edgar Bainton his 
symphonic poem “Paracelsus,” Elgar hi 
“Falstaff” (on two occasions), Roge! 
Quilter his “Fantasy for Strings on 
Theme of Tallis,’ Holst a selection from 
his “Planets,” and so on. All this, o! 
course, serves a double purpose. _ It 
allows the audience to get some kind of 
idea of British music, and it gives th 
composer a chance to be heard. 


Introducing Novelties 


I may be mistaken, but it seems to m 
that the way in which novelties or quas 
novelties are introduced at the Prom: 
nades is the right way. Say what yo 
will, there is far more art in the fran 
ing of a program than most of us rea! 
Mix your dishes well and half th 


ize. 
battle is won. I do not think you wi 
find a program in the whole series 0 


which I am writing that does not conta!) 
some item likely to appeal to the man | 
the street; and with the popular is mi! 
gled the less familiar and the new. Fo 
example, on the night when Cyril Scot 
directed his Two Passacaglias, the pr 
gram contained the “Pomp and Circun 
stance” march, the overtures to “Rienzi, 
and “Euryanthe,” and the scherzo fro! 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” amon: 
other numbers. Then, Elgars violin co 
certo and “Falstaff” were played th 
same evening. Pretty tough, you think 
But we had also two Grainger pieces, an 
popular vocal items. The aim ought t 
be to keep afar off the baneful figur 
of boredom, and this, I think, is, in the 
main, accomplished. 
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were in agreement that the evening had 


lulia Marlowe, 
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Dear MustcAL AMERICA: 

Got into an argument with a friend 
f mine, a man of culture, of education, 
who has traveled a good deal and per- 
haps is more of a cosmopolitan than he 
; an American, though he stands up 
when “The Star-Spangled Banner” is 
played, has bought Liberty Bonds and 
always does the correct thing. 

We differed as to the musical develop- 
ment of this country. He insisted that 
the fact that we manufactured the finest 
musical instruments in the world, had 
the best symphonic orchestras and more 
of them than any other country, that 
we gave the best opera, was really no 
riterion of the taste of the great mass 
f the people, which, he insisted, pre- 
ferred jazz. One only had to go to some 
{ the musical comedies and revues to 
realize that whatever else we might be 
it the present time, so far as music and 
art were concerned we are in a condition 
of infancy if not debasement, or as he 
termed it, we are crude. I insisted on 
the contrary. 

In order to settle the matter, we agreed 
that we would test the thing out and 
would go together to the most popular 
musical comedy running in New York, 
something that was sold out weeks in 
advance. This led us promptly into the 
hands of a speculator, who robbed us for 
two tickets for “Tangerine” at the 
Casino. 

We found a crowded house and wit- 
nessed a very amusing performance. It 
opened in the alimony section of a jail 
and was then transferred to one of the 
South Sea Islands, where those who had 
not paid alimony, after having had their 
arrears settled, had been brought by a 
kind friend in a yacht. There they found 
their wives, who had been brought by 
inother steamer on the plea of an ex- 
ursion. In the South Sea Isles, the 
women work for the men. Thus the situ- 
ation was reversed. 

_ All of this involved any amount of 

humor, and as this is directed not only at 

matrimony but at prevailing matri- 

nonial conditions was sure to produce a 

augh, especially as the leading comedy 

role was taken by that past grand master 
omedy, Jack Hazard. 

My friend was forced to admit that 
the music was tuneful, the singing, espe- 
ially that of the principal, Julia Sander- 
son, and a quartet, excellent, the comedy 
‘lean, very funny and well played. I 

nted out to him that Miss Sanderson 

s a fine example of an artist who had 
1 most pleasing personality, sang well 

| above all, deserved high praise for 

diction. One understood everything 


that she sang, which, I admitted was 


On the whole, my friend and I 


been lost, that the audience had been 


pleased by a performance that was cer- 
tainly amusing and if not of a high order 
from a musical point of view, was at 


‘ast commendable. 

Next, I suggested that as a further 
t, we should go and see a Shake- 
arian performance at the Century 


Theater under the particular auspices of 


artists E. H. Sothern and 
so behold us a second 
1e in the hands of a speculator, though 
t at such a high figure. 


se great 


_ From an artistic standpoint, the per- 


‘mance was delightful. The play pre- 
ented was Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
We appreciated Mr. Sothern’s 


delightful Malvolio and understood most 
of it. As for Julia Marlowe, one cannot 
but marvel at her wonderful youth. She 
never seems to grow a day older. Her 
diction is perfect, her action always spon- 
taneous, sincere and appropriate. She 
was a delight to eye and ear. But alas 
for the rest of them! I don’t suppose the 
audience heard one line in ten. How- 
ever, as I explained to my friend, who 
insisted on the decadence of the stage, 
which he claimed was caused by the 
movies, that much of the responsibility 
should be placed upon the bad acoustie 
of the Century Theater which is notori- 
ous. Countless thousands have been 
spent to remedy it including a sounding 
board, which, however, at this perform- 
ance appeared to have been removed. 

I am afraid my friend and I slumbered 
several times during the performance, 
except when Miss Marlowe and Mr. 
Sothern were on the stage, though it 
must be admitted that the action of the 
members of the company was on the 
whole fair. The trouble was with their 
diction. I made the point that the mere 
fact that the house was crowded at 
such a performance, brought there no 
doubt by the eminence of the two prin- 
cipals, was rather against his argument 
of the poverty of our taste in such 
matters and went a long way to disprove 
the cry that the production of any of 
Shakespeare’s weeks meant bankruptcy 
for the manager. 

This he met by stating that there al- 
ways were a number of students on the 
one hand and old ladies and gentlemen 
on the other, among whom he kindly 
included me, who would be ever will- 
ing to turn out for anything with the 
name of Shakespeare to it. 

As a further and final test, we both 
attended one of Pavlowa’s performances 
at the Manhattan Opera House. Here 
we evened things up in the way of ex- 
pense through the courtesy of Mr. Hurok, 
Mme. Pavlowa’s manager, who placed 
a box at our disposal. 

Though we arrived at least ten min- 
utes before the performance, we found 
the house already two-thirds full and 
a struggling mob of what you could call 
middle-class people trying to get in. A 
sold-out house. This was all the more 
notable as it was raining cats and dogs 
that evening. 

The music for the various ballets, un- 
der the very capable conductorship of 
Theodore Stier began with the famous 
overture to “Oberon.” For the first 
ballet, “Amarilla,” the music was fur- 
nished by Glazounoff and Drigo. The 
second part consisted of a ballet in one 
act entitled ““A Polish Wedding,” music 
by Krupinski, based on Polish national 
songs. For the “Divertissements,” as 
they were called, in the third part, the 
music was furnished by Lewandowski, 
Tchaikovsky, Gluck, Debussy, Telam and 
Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein. 

Under Conductor Stier’s leadership 
with a fairly capable orchestra, it was 
well rendered as it had to be to con- 
form to the requirements of the ballets. 
The color schemes were beautiful, the 
dancing on the whole of a very superior 
order, especially the folk-dances in the 
“Polish Wedding.” As for Mme. Pav- 
lowa, eulogy has long been exhausted in 
her praise. 

What was important in our discussion 
was the evident appreciation of the audi- 
ence for the better class of music and 
the higher grade of dancing. My friend 
made the point, however, that while 
admitting that the audience appeared 
critical and sensitive to the best, the 
greatest applause of the evening went to 
one of the dancers whose performance 
was acrobatic rather than terpsichorean, 
which, he insisted made good his argu- 
ment as to the crassness of the popular 
taste. 

Into our box came Hurok, the Russian 
manager, who speaks English with no 
perceptible accent, quite a young man. 
I remarked on the character and size of 
the house. “Paper?” said I. “I never 
give any out,” said he. “You are the 
only people who are my guests to-night.” 

As we went out, I insisted that when 
a middle class audience would come out 
on such a night to witness a ballet with 
some good music, it was certainly a fair 
test of the popular taste. My friend 
replied, that ballet always would draw— 
“purely a matter of sex,” said he, “and 
skirts.” 

While we were still at it, we ran 
against Fortune—more properly Fortu- 
nato—Gallo of the San Carlo Company 
who had just come from Boston, where, 
he said all the multi-millionaires had 
turned out to support the San Carlo Com- 
pany which had opened to a sold out house 
with all the society leaders present. As 
for the notices in the Boston papers they 
had been enthusiastic, said Gallo. 


“There” said I to my friend, “you 


have it. Even in Boston, which they 
say is now inhabited by the Irish, the 
Negroes and the Jews, the rest of the 
population living in the suburbs, they 
have learned to love opera.” 

* * * 

To give you some idea of the continued 
popularity of Pavlowa, let me say that 
while during the first days of her open- 
ing week the attendance was somewhat 
slim due mainly to weather conditions, 
the season wound up in great shape. I 
have it on good authority that her gross 
receipts for the two weeks reached nearly 
$75,000. The actual receipts on Friday 
of the last week were $5,200, while the 
receipts for the matinee and evening 
performance on Saturday were slightly 
over $11,000. In other words, the last 
three performances brought considerably 
over $16,000. Think of it! 

* * * 


While I am on the subject of the 
ballet, let me ask whether you read the 
report from Vienna as to what happened 
to Albertina Rasch, that wonderful 
dancer? When she had finished an eve- 
ning of triumph, the cable told us that 
the male part of the audience was so 
impressed, that they made a rush for the 
stage to secure souvenirs by tearing off 
pieces of her costume. I was a little in- 
clined to discount the story for the reason 
that I never have yet seen a dancer, espe- 
cially the prima donna assoluta with 
clothes enough on to furnish sufficient 
souvenirs even for a limited number of 
males. 
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Let me not forget that in my discus- 
sion with my friend, he insisted that the 
ballet was a stilted, artificial business, 
which only appealed to bald heads—he 
again included me—-and the raw young 
element that thought it was seeing life, 
to which I replied that certainly with 
such dancing as we had at the Metro- 
politan, led by Rosina Galli, and such 
as given by Pavlowa and such as we had 
with Isadora Duncan and others, we were 
treated not alone to the poetry of motion, 
but were made to feel the beauty, the 
dignity and charm of the human form, 
which human form, the Calvinists had 
damned for centuries as the origin of all 
our troubles, as representing nothing but 
lusts of the flesh. “Now,” said I, “the 
more the ordinary people are taught to 
appreciate the human form, the evolu- 
tion of ages, the less they will be dis- 
posed to do it harm, the less they will 
be disposed to furnish food for cannon 
at the behest of their masters, political 
and financial. 

“From the protoplasm floating in a 
primeval sea,” I said, “there came 
through long, long ages, the aggregation 
which roamed the earth as the mammoth, 
to give us later through evolution the 
beautiful deer, the gazelle, just as 
through ages of primeval gross vegeta- 
tion, we have the violet, the lily and the 
rose, and just so through countless ages, 
we have the evolution from gross forms, 
which finally materialized in the human- 
ity of the present and gave us the sylph- 
like Pavlowa, who floats, fairy like, be- 
fore us on the stage. 

“The trouble with you, my friend,” I 
continued “is that you do not understand 
what a vast heritage you have succeeded 
to and so from your little vantage ground 
of cynical superiority, you decry every- 
thing that does not reach your standard 
of artistic value, which may be nothing 
hut conceited self-sufficiency.” 

As we separated, he mumbled some- 
thing about my being deaf to argument 
and impervious to reason. I told him 
that I would prefer that to being blind, 
as I thought he was. 

« * * 

Had an opportunity the other evening 
of realizing the power of music to soothe 
a tortured soul. It was the case of a 
man with a large family and many de- 
pendents, who, during the war had suf- 
fered from great reverses and had just 
about managed to recover himself some- 
what, when the financial collapse of Ger- 
many again brought him to the verge 
of ruin. This situation was aggravated 
by the recent death of his wife, to whom 
he was greatly attached and by his in- 
ability to locate his eldest son, with whom 
he had had a difference and who had left 
him determined to seek his fortunes in 
South America. 

When I came upon him, I found him 
in his library with his head in his hands, 
a picture of utter despair. I tried to 
rouse him. But no words of. advice, of 
encouragement, of sympathy had the 
slightest influence. Just then there came 
up from the parlor some music, evidently 
plaved on a victrola. First we heard the 
strains of a violin played by a master, 
followed by a wonderful voice which 
seemed to come from the unknown. 

Gradually the mon relaxed, and, as the 
music went on, became more normal so 


that I found an opportunity to reason 
with him. 

Do you wonder at the power of the 
music when I tell you that it was Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” the violin part played 
by Mischa Elman, and the song which 
seemed to come, as I said from the un- 
known so that it was uncanny, was that 
of Enrico Caruso? 

* * * 

Did you ever meet Marguerita Sylva, 
whom many of the critics, Henry T. 
Finck, Charles H. Meltzer and others 
consider to be the most convincing, 
charming as well as beautiful and mag- 
netic of all the Carmens on the stage? 
A most remarkable personality has Mar- 
guerita. She has won great success 
abroad and here. Only the other day she 
made a great hit with the Mozart Society. 

She was at one time, you know, the 
prima donna at the Opera Comique in 
Paris under Carré. She is married to 
a distinguished man in the aviation busi- 
ness, who is establishing a commercial 
line of aeroplanes between this country 
and South America. Marguerita is a 
beautiful woman. There are others. She 
has a very fine voice, not large, it is 
true. There are others. She has a most 
charming personality, which not all good 
artists have. But her greatest claim to 
public attention is that she has broken 
away from the stereotyped concert pro- 
gram when she gives a recital. 

In the first place, her diction is admir- 
able, so that one understands what she 
sings. But that is not all. Before she 
sings a number, she explains it to the 
audience, its place in the work from 
which it is taken and what it means. 
Now, when you come to consider how 
many artists sing excerpts from operas, 
the very names of which may be strange 
to the mixed American audience that 
hears them, you realize what a tremen- 
dous difference in the effect there is 
when the artist, before singing, explains 
briefly and in well chosen words the 
meaning of what she is about to sing, 
and, when she adds to this, diction which 
is perfect, do you wonder that she is 
received with enthusiasm? 

Among those who have gone far in 
the direction of explaining to the audi- 
ence what the music means, no one has 
done more distinguished and notable 
work than Walter Damrosch, so that his 
appearances have not only given plea- 
sure from an artistic and musical point 
of view, but are highly valuable from an 
educational standpoint. 

It is interesting to know how La Mar- 
guerita came to the idea of explaining 
the meaning of the numbers that she 
sings. It seems that she and a number 
of other artists who were in Paris during 
the war determined to get as near the 
front as they could to sing to the soldiers. 
Now, as she said, to have sung to those 
poilus a number from “Manon” for in- 
stance would have meant nothing, for 
among those men were thousands whose 
knowledge of music, and especially oper- 
atic music, was very limited, but when 
she told them the story of the opera and 
the meaning of the particular number 
that she was going to sing their enjoy- 
ment was great and their enthusiasm 
tremendous. From that time on she de- 
termined that wherever she sang she 
would always explain the meaning of the 
composition she vas about to give. 

Marie Kieckhofer, that talented and 
enterprising lady who conducts the Mu- 
sic League of America, which is affiliated 
you know with the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, sends me a letter which she re- 
ceived from a correspondent who was in 
distress and who applied to her with 
regard to the law touching what he con- 
sidered a very serious matter. 

According to this gentleman, he has 
resided in upper Broadway with his wife 
for many years. He is a musician and 
has naturally a piano in his apartment. 
Now trouble comes from his having a 
neighbor who objects to his practice and 
playing and is trying to make trouble 
with the landlord. The neighbor, a lady, 
complains of “the tapping with foot on 
the floor in the act of keeping time.” 

Miss Kieckhofer’s correspondent states 
that he has skilled players on the violin 
and ’cello at times in the evening and 
they play in trios the music of the 
masters. Besides this he has a guest, a 
returned American soldier, who is study- 
ing the ’cello. The neighboring lady ob- 
jects particularly to this ’cello playing 
and practising, she states that there is a 
law against ’cello playing in an apart- 
ment and that if one wants to practice 
on that instrument, he must either hire 
a hall or take to the woods to do so. 

Under these conditions Miss Kieck- 
hofer’s correspondent appeals to her to 
know what the law is and what the 
remedy is to prevent the disturbance 

[Continued on page 8] 
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of the peace of his home by his cranky 
neighbor. 

In the first place, let me say that the 
offended party has already stated that 
she believes theré is a law against ’cello 
playing. I do not think there is, though 
the player might be indicted on the score 
of being a nuisance. That would depend 
a good deal upon the manner in which 
he played the instrument. In Berlin, I 
believe, there was, or used to be a law 
preventing piano practice after ten in the 
evening. Should anyone persist, the 
policeman comes and takes him away. 
I have known piano players for whom 
I would not have waited till ten. I 
would have had them arrested at a much 
earlier time. 

However, if a man’s home is his castle, 
which is the popular belief the only 
thing for the complaining lady in this 
case is to move into a neighborhood, or 
at least into another apartment, where 
they are not musical except when they 
go out and are solaced in their favorite 
cabaret by a Negro band playing jazz. 

* * * 


Here is an incident which may be of 
some interest to your readers. It illus- 
trates the blindness of many young per- 
sons who flock to New York with the 
idea that a few months study with some 
magical teacher will prove the open 
sesame to fame and fortune. 

The other day, I received a telephone 
call. A fresh and vibrant young voice, 
evidently of a young girl, importuned 
me for information concerning a Car- 
negie Hall teacher, whose name was 
barely known to me. As it is more than 
even a Mephisto’s life is worth to recom- 
mend any member, of the musical peda- 
gogical profession, especially over the 
*phone, and as I knew nothing to the 
credit or discredit of the man whose 
name was given, I could only suggest that 
the young woman consult some of her 
fellow students. 

“But,” said she, “I am all alone in 
New York and I don’t know anyone. Be- 
sides, Mr. ...... (mentioning the name 
of the teacher that she had spoken of) 
says he only takes four pupils at a time 
and his price is beyond what I can pay. 
I want to take advanced piano but he 
has started me with harmony.” 

“How did you come to go to him?” 
said I. 

“Oh, I went up to Carnegie Hall the 
day after I reached New York and 
looked over the directory in the hallway. 
As I couldn’t pick out anyone from the 
long list, I asked the elevator boy, who 
sent me to the gentleman referred to.” 

This is the first time I ever heard of 
an elevator boy being applied to as 
authority on musical and music teachers. 

* * *K 

Some of the critics in St. Louis are all 
het up because Ganz, the new conductor 
of their symphony orchestra signalized 
his début by performing a fox trot. Ganz 
it seems took up a composition of the 
sort commonly known as dance music, 
which he found so fine that he asked Mr. 
Frey, the composer, to arrange it for a 
big symphony orchestra instead of the 
usual dance orchestra. He then per- 
formed it with great success, putting it 
in a bracket with “The Beautiful Blue 
Danube” of Johann Strauss, presenting 
them as fine examples of dance music. 

Naturally, it took considerable courage 
for a symphonic conductor to do this, 
for most conductors of orchestras would 
think they were condescending in play- 
ing a piece of dance music in a high-class 
program. The particular piece of music 
is “Havanola” by Hugo Frey. Com- 
petent music critics agree that it is an 
extraordinary fine example of a fox trot. 
It was very popular in New York two 
years ago. 

A dance may be if you like common- 
place, perhaps even vulgar. yet the mu- 
sic to it may be beautiful. full of ex- 
quisite melody and, therefore, have a 
strong appeal. Give a dog a bad name 
and you may iust as well dispnose of him 
and so it is with music. Label it fox trot 
or shimmy, or some other ridiculous 
name, and that would naturally settle it 
with the cognoscenti and especially with 
the orthodox critics. However, Ganz is 
to be praised. He has the courage of 
his convictions. One thing is certain, he 
does know a good piece of music when 
he sees it. However, if the St. Louis 
critics didn’t like it, the audience did. 

+ x * 

The Farrar-Tellegen embroglio 
threatens to break out again owing to 
certain legal proceedings and so in spite 
of the efforts of both parties to have the 
papers in the case sealed, the press will 


no doubt presently be full of details, 
which will give the Calvinists oppor- 
tunity to insist upon the degradation of 
the musical and dramatic stage. 

A Boston physician has hurled himself 
into the situation by disclosing that the 
trouble with the Geraldine Farrar-Lou 
Tellegen marriage was that there was 
too much oxygen in it. The oxygen man, 
says this doctor, should marry the nitro- 
gen woman or the nitrogen man should 
marry the oxygen woman. But when 
two oxygens, male and female, or two 
nitrogens, masculine and feminine, come 
together in marriage, matrimonial ship- 
wreck is bound to result. Lou Tellegen, 
says he, is an oxygen man. He is the 
doer, aggressive in love, in life, in the 
arts and professions. Now Geraldine 
Farrar is an oxygen woman. Thus their 
wills and desires ran along the same 
channels. They were both strong, able, 
animated people, unyielding. 

Therefore, says the doctor, trouble was 
inevitable, Miss Farrar should have 
taken for her husband a nitrogen man 
and Lou Tellegen should have allied him- 
self to a nitrogen woman, for the person 
in whom nitrogen is the dominating 
chemical is of an easier, more comfort- 
able, pliant and yielding nature. 

Evidently, therefore, what. you have 
got to do before you get married, espe- 
cially if you are in the musical profes- 
sion is to go to a laboratory and be tested 
as to whether you belong in the oxygen 
or nitrogen class. The next thing for 
you to do is to get your fiancée by some 
means or other to go to the same labora- 
tory and be tested. If you are of op- 
posite gas constitution, all will be well. 
If you are of the same gas constitution, 
the best thing for you to do is to shake 
hands and sing Tosti’s “Good-Bye.” 

* * * 


The old adage, “Say naught of the dead 
but good” does not seem to appeal to the 
critic of the London Daily Telegraph, 
who commented on the recent decease of 
the composer of ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ as 
follows: 

“So old Humperdinck is dead. To all 
musical intents and purposes he has been 
dead a long time. I call him old, though 
he was some way from three-score years 
and ten. But to me he seemed at least 
as old as that when I knew him about 
thirty-five years ago. Then he was a 


grizzled old man, who eked out a pre- 
carious livelihood by teaching the ele- 
ments of harmony to recalcitrant pupils 
of Julius Stockhausen’s singing school at 
Frankfort-on-Main, and added a few odd 
marks to his eleemosynary exchequer by 
writing concert notices for the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, at, as it was said, two 
and half marks per notice. This was 
long before fame came to him through 
his one really successful opera ‘Hansel 
and Gretel,’ but after he had performed 
heroic deeds on Wagner’s behalf at Bay- 
reuth.” 

Well, there have been lots of musicians 
who grew old and grizzled and wrote no- 
tices for the papers and taught but they 
did not produce a single masterpiece. 
Humperdinck did and so gave pleasure 
to hundreds of thousands of old people 
as well as young people. I think Gatti 
would tell you that the receipts when 
“Hansel and Gretel” is announced are up 
and far ahead of those when works 
eulogized by the critics are advertised. 

* * * 

Reports from London state that Sir 
Henry Wood has aroused considerable 
comment in the musical world by stating 
that music is not for the eye. If the 
artists were not seen they would perform 
better and the audience would listen bet- 
ter. Hereupon, a number of musicians 
have rushed into print to say that if Sir 
Henry’s suggestion were followed, most 
of the audience would go to sleep, on 
the ground that there is something splen- 
did pictorially in a great symphony or- 
chestra. They seem to forget how pic- 
turesque some of our symphony conduc- 
tors are, especially when seen from the 
rear. 

Can you fancy how dear de Pachmann 
would be lost in rendering Chopin for 
instance if he could not at the same time 
make faces at the audience? 

An amendment might be proposed to 
Sir Henry’s dictum to the effect that 
there are a number of players of instru- 
ments and singers who should be un- 
heard, as well as unseen says your 
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D’ Alvarez, Descendant of Incas 
of Peru, Flaunts Feminist Colors 
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Contralto Returns for Season 
Here—The Hercules’ Choice 
of the Woman Artist— 
Praise for Mary Garden 
ERCULES had ceased to be a boy. 

He had assumed the toga virilis, or, 
as one might say with no less historical 
accuracy about a Greek demi-god, long 
trousers; and it was time for him to 
choose a career. How he went walking 
one day to think it over and met two 
female persons, one lightly clad and 
eager and bearing the name of Pleasure, 
or as some say Idleness; the other, slow- 
stepping Virtue or Work—and how the 
disposal of his preference between them 
determined his behavior in the dozen 
labors which the gods afterward ap- 
pointed him—all this is an old story. 

But it is a story which is told anew in 

each life and with an emphasis pro- 

portioned to the dignity of the individual. 

The choice of some prima donnas in- 
clines heavily to the side of Pleasure, 
but Marguerite D’Alvarez is not one of 
these. Everything seems to go by con- 
traries with this Peruvian contralto. Her 
grandmother was the last queen of the 
Inca line; yet she, the singer, was born 
in Liverpool, England. She is dark in 
the Spanish style, but her travels have 
never taken her to Spain. She loves 
England, but of France she says, “I 
could sit on a bench on a Parisian boule- 
vard all day long and forget to think 
of eating.”” She has the too unusual 
reputation of being a singer with musi- 
cianship, and until this summer she had 
never been in Germany. When she went 
at last it was to take the cure at Marien- 
bad, and she returns to America, “Oh, 
hundreds of pounds thinner!” Finally 
and most remarkable of all, this exotic 
woman is a convinced feminist. 

“A woman’s choice,” she_ believes, 
“must be very sharply for domesticity or 
professionalism. Of course there are 
many woman singers who have large 
families without their work seeming to 
suffer, but how about the family? It 





Marguerite D’Alvarez, Peruvian Contralto, 
in Spanish Costume 


may look well and happy, but what do 
we know about its real condition? Is 
anyone great enough to do two great 
things greatly in a lifetime? I don’t 
think so. One’s love must be for the fire- 
side, small and warm and tender; or it 
must be for the great public, and then 
it must be wide and perhaps as thin as 
wide. Certainly publicity is a cup which 
inebriates more than it cheers. It often 
seems to be that all God’s chosen, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, have suffered a 
dispersal. Why else should one experi- 
ence a sudden rapture at the sight of 
some face on a street in a strange land, 
as though one had just found a part of 
oneself? On the other hand, how many 
of the people whom one has known for 
years are irremediably alien! For the 
artist, love must be an emotion large and 
impersonal, clean and cold, sea-tossed 
and wind-swept. 

“IT glory in my Inca ancestry, but I 
know little that is definite about its 
traditions. To-day aristocracy has cut 
loose from its social forms. ‘Who pos- 


STRAUSS ACCORDED 
HONORS IN DETRO!! 


Conducts Symphony in HE s 
Own Music—Tribute to 
Marshal Foch 


DetTrRoIT, MicH., Nov. 12.—Orches 
Hall was the scene of a remarkable cd: 
onstration on Nov. 7, when Dr. Rich: 
Strauss appeared as guest conductor w | 
the Detroit Symphony. Seldom has 
musician been accorded such an ovat 
in Detroit. The entire audience ar... 
twice in his honor, and recalled him 
the stage almost thirty times. The 
chestra has never been in better fo 
and Dr. Strauss brought out all 
powers of the players. His beat \ 
incisive, and they responded to it w 
alacrity. Dr. Strauss’ program consisi 
of three of his best known compositio» s 
“Don Juan,” “Till Eulenspiegel” ad 
“Tod und Verklarung.” In the last nu 
ber the composer built a series of i 
posing climaxes majestic in their i 
pressiveness. 

Elly Ney, who appeared as soloist 
the Detroit Symphony concert on N: 
3, made an excellent impression in th: 
B Flat Concerto, of Brahms, and was 
recalled to the stage many times. ™M: 
Gabrilowitsch’s forces also played widely- 
contrasted numbers, the “London” Sym 
phony of Haydn and the colorful Tcha 


kovsky Fantasy; “Francesca da Rimini.’ 
The Tchaikovsky Fantasy disclosed a 
vividly portrayed drama, with tremen- 
dous climaxes and magnificent color con- 
trasts. This program was repeated on 
the following evening. 

In honor of Marshal Foch, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and the Detroit Symphony 
gave a French program at Orchestra 
Hall, on Nov. 6. Estelle Liebling, so- 
prano, was the soloist..Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
chose the Overture to “Fra Diavolo,”’ th« 
“Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, the 
Massenet Overture to “Phédre” and the 
ballet music from “Faust” for this occa- 
sion, and he and his orchestra inter- 
preted all this music with distinction 
Miss Liebling sang three Ravel poems 
entitled “Scheherazade,” but achieved 
her greatest success in a Saint-Saéns 
aria from “Etienne Marcel,” and one by 
Zandonai. 

Duci de Kerekjarto and Charles Ha 
kett gave a concert on Nov. 8 at Arcadia 
Auditorium. Mr. Hackett was alread) 
well known here, and great interest was 
felt in the local début of the violinist 
His sonata was one by Tartini, to which 
he imparted rare distinction; and he was 
also heard in a Bruch Romance, a “Mo- 
ment Musical” of Schubert and a Chopin 
Nocturne. Like his fellow-artist, Mr. 
Kerekjarto was obliged to give encore 
after encore. Mr. Hackett delighted 
his audience in Handel’s “Waft Her, 
Angels,” an aria from Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and Georges’ “Hymn 4d 
Soleil.” Lester Hodges and Mauric 
Eisner were the accompanists. 

The Music Teachers’ National Assoc 
ation will convene in Detroit on Dec. 27 
On the opening day there will be a meet 
ing of the past presidents and a dinne! 
and the convention proper will begin th: 
following day. There will be a luncheon 
on the following day and a banquet a! 
which Edgar Guest, Detroit’s poet, and 
the Orpheus Club will appear. 

A luncheon and organ recital are a) 
nounced for Dec. 29, and a trip throug 
the Ford factory and a concert by tl 
Detroit Symphony will occupy the las 
day. M. McD. 





sesses is possessed’; sometimes the ric! 
est personalities go with the emptie: 
pockets. If you see me wearing pear! 
and diamonds, do not suppose that 

value them as more than fragments « 
universal beauty. A fire-engine das! 
ing down a street can shock me with it 
beauty as much as anything I know 
Everyone is predisposed to some particu 
lar kind of beauty, and for him to cheris 
this kind should be for him to deepe 
his respect for other kinds. 

“Just at present I am _ intellectual] 
most excited by the phenomenon of Mar 
Garden’s directorship of the Chicag 
Opera Association, with which I a1 
singing this season. There is a sti 
novel beauty in the masculine effieienc 
with which she is doing her job.” 

D. J. T. 
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Jissolving Scenes Open New Field in Opera 
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Nicholas de bei, asleticr of Changing Stage Sets for 
“Dionysus,” Says He Is Able to Make Persons Appear or 
Disappear, Merely by Altering the Lights—Can Substitute 
Garden Scene for Interior of House—Transformations Are 

‘Accomplished, He Explains, by Securing Harmony Be- 
tween Light, Color and Design—Hopes to Test New Sys- 


tem Fully in Pantomime 





By P. J. 
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1 HE development in stagecraft 
represented by the scenes de- 
ws vised by Nicholas de Lipsky 
for the Pavlowa ballet “Dionysus,” 
opens a wider field to the composer in 
the arrangement of operatic or ballet 
To transform a mountain 
gorge into a moonlit lake of sylvan 
beauty by throwing over an electric 
switch is already the achievement of 
the young artist, and in London an- 
other scenic expert, Adrian Samoiloff, 
is performing similar feats. It is 
surprising to discover, from the ex- 
planation of the designer of the two 

“Dionysus” sets, Nicholas de Lipsky, 
how simple are the causes which pro- 
duce so remarkable a result. 

“It is merely an arrangement of lights 
and colors,” he explained, when asked 
about it; and, taking the visitor into his 
studio, he showed him a small sketch 
done in pale red and.blue colors which 
overlapped each other and ran riot in 
broken lines. It resembled a crudely de- 
signed combination of the “Dionysus” 
scenes, a jumble of rocks and trees. 

“Look at it through this!” he enjoined, 
holding out a sheet of red gelatine. 

Behold! the trees had vanished, the 
crudities had disappeared, the sketch 
was admirable in its order and design. 
Under the red transparency only the 
precipitous rocks and canyons of the first 
“Dionysus” scene were revealed. 

“Now see it through this!” and he held 
up a blue transparency. 

There, on the same sketch, was re- 
vealed the placid lake scene, with the 
overhanging trees, and not a trace of the 
rugged mountain country. 

“That’s the whole thing!” he _ ex- 
claimed. “That’s all that happens in the 
theater.” 


Lights Blot Out Tones 


The two sketches are painted on the 
one canvas and are then separated by 
the use of lights which obliterate the 
tones in one or the other. Very simple 
it all seems: and yet, Mr. de Lipsky says, 
it is exceedingly complex in the study re- 
quired for the proper choice of colors for 
these sketches. “The whole principle is 
to secure true harmony between light, 

lor, and design,” is his explanation. He 
egan the investigation of this subject 

Russia some years ago, he says. He 
was then an art student in the Imperial 
Arts Academy of Petrograd; and one of 
lis earliest recollections is of observing 
the effect which changing hues produced 
upon a scarlet sash, and seeing that be- 
eath a red light its tones vanished, and 
that beneath a blue light it became black. 

rder to study the scientific principles 
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of the operation of light, he entered the 
Polytechnic in Petrograd. Then came 
the war, and the revolution, and he was 
obliged to leave the country. He went 
to England, and there began to design 
scenery, and in October, 1920, he came to 
America. 

Mr. Lipsky claims to be the discoverer 
of his process of transforming scenery, 
and has applied for patent rights for the 
invention in America. Others, he said, 
had worked in various countries toward 
the same end as he had attained; but the 
results of their efforts had not been com- 
mercially successful. In answer to an- 
other question, he said he knew of the 
work accomplished in London at the Hip- 
podrome in the changing of scenery by 
Adrian Samoiloff, also a Russian. He 
did not wish to discuss the system of 
Samoiloff, however, but he gathered that 
it was different from his own, as Samoi- 
loff, he thought, projected his light in 
spots. 


Anxious for Pantomime Test 


“There is no limit to the field which 
this discovery of changing lights opens 
before us,” Mr. de Lipsky continued. 
“Consider, for instance, what may be 
done with it in pantomime, or in opera! 
I am anxious to do something with it in 
pantomime. The experiments I have so 
far conducted have shown me that it is 
possible to make persons appear and dis- 
appear on the stage. By the use of the 
proper lights and colors I can show a 
stage empty, and in the next instant re- 
veal it crowded with people. Dresses, 
faces, everything will be invisible at first. 
The dresses—I will show you!” and he 
turned a red light on to a stage model 
close at hand, with the result that the 
gown on the girl’s figure in the center of 
the stage suddenly became dotted with 
dark spots. “If we can change the dress 
in that way, we can by the use of other 
lights obliterate the figure altogether. 
The faces? Yes, we can render them in- 
visible also by the use of suitable make- 
up. The field is absolutely unlimited. 

“T can use three sketches on the one 
canvas. It is quite possible also to 
change the interior of a house to a gar- 
den; but in that case, of course, one 
must be careful in his choice of furniture 
for the interior. An ordinary chair, for 
example, might be difficult; but a divan 
might easily be changed to represent 
stone in the second set, and so harmonize 
with its surroundings in the garden. 
There is no end to the choice of colors 
upon which the lights are to play. For 
a sky I may use magenta for certain 
effects, and gray for certain other effects. 
Here is one of the most difficult sketches 
I have undertaken. because of the vast 
detail in it and the extreme care re- 
quired in the choice of colors.”’” So say- 
ing, he produced a picture of Times 
Square, New York. By the use of the 
transparencies, one obtained two views 
of entirely different perspective, with the 
lofty Times Building dominating the 
scene in each instance. 


Escaped Death in Russia 
Some of Mr. de Lipsky’s transforma- 
tions were used by the Greenwich Follies 
in New York; but the two scenes he has 
contrived for the “Dionysus” ballet are 
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Nicholas de Lipsky, Designer of the Changing Scenes Which Astonished Spectators of the 


“Dionysus” 


on a much more elaborate scale than any 
he has previously shown. He is at pres- 
ent working upon a design for the pro- 
duction of moving pictures in silhouette 
form. 

Mr. de Lipsky, who was born in Petro- 
grad, was an officer in the court of the 
Czar when the revolution broke out in 
Russia, and was assigned, with other 
members of the corps, to the defense of 
the British Embassy. For his services 
on that occasion he received the British 
Distinguished Service Order. He was 


Ballet During the Pavlowa Season in New York 


later arrested and told that he would be 
shot at dawn; but he escaped during the 
night and made his way to Odessa, and 
thence to Constantinople. On the jour- 
ney to Odessa the train by which he was 
traveling ran into the fire of machine- 
guns and some of the passengers were 
killed. Having studied music in Russia, 
he turned to it as a means of livelihood 
while in Constantinople. He lost a 
brother and cousin in the war. His 
mother and sister are in Petrograd, but 
he has been unable to get news of them. 





Offer Prizes for Best Compositions by 
Negroes 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—In order 
to stimulate American-Negro composers 
to greater effort, the Dunbar Song Lead- 
ers of this city have announced a com- 
petition for the best musical composi- 
tions submitted between now and Jan. 1. 
The competition is open to writers in all 
classes of musical composition, and for 


the best work in each class a prize of 
$25 is offered. The winning composi- 


tions are to be presented publicly dur- 
ing the second annual Music Week here 
next spring. Compositions submitted 
must be in manuscript, must be carefully 
sealed, with a number which will be 
sent to the competitor when he sends his 
name and address, and tells the style of 
composition he will submit to the Prize 
Committee in Washington; the chairman 
of which is Mrs. Geogoria Fraser-Goins, 





2019 Thirteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton. 
Wellsville Hears Warner’s Prize Suite 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The E]- 
shuco 3reeskin, violinist; 
Willem Willeke, ‘cellist, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist, gave the second concert 
of the Wellsville Musical Club’s Course 
on Nov. 6, when the program included 


H. Waldo Warner’s Suite which won the 
3erkshire Festival prize. Thus Wells- 
ville is the first city outside New York 
and Pittsfield, Mass., where the festival 
was held, to hear this work. It was 
artistically played, and received with 
marked approval. An excellent inter- 
pretation was also given of Saint-Saéns’ 
Trio in F, and three encore numbers 
were played. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Herbert Gould, 
bass, has been engaged by the St. Louis 
Symphony as soloist in Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Bells,” which will be given under 
the leadership of Rudolph Ganz in the 
spring. Mr. Gould will also be soloist 
with the Pageant Choral Society in the 
presentation of Goring-Thomas’ cantata, 
“The Swan and the Skylark.” 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
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Look for a New Diaghileif as Possibility of _ 
British Ballet Seizes Imagination of London 
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ONDON, Nov. 3.—“British Ballet” is 
one of the subjects which is coming 
in for considerable discussion in Lon- 
don in these days. To begin with, Doro- 
thy Howell’s new ballet, “Koon Shee,” 
was recently presented at a Promenade 


Concert by Sir Henry Wood, and its 
production in concert form may be said 
to have served as a point of departure 
for serious consideration of the form by 
some of the great critics. The story of 
“Koon Shee” is one that lends itself 
to stage development. It is the Chinese 
legend of the mandarin’s daughter who 
refuses a wealthy suitor, and escapes 
from captivity to join her lover and die 
together with him by the hand of a 
jealous rival. The music is apt and ex- 
pressive in its relation of the incidents 
of the tale. It is evident that the dex- 
terously colored score calls for stage 
action to achieve its full effect, and it is 
to be hoped that it may be so given with 
the aid of picturesque dancing and stage 
accessories. 


Would British Ballet Succeed? 


Edward Evans, in a recent public 
speech, declared that he had grave mis- 
givings as to the success of an all-Brit- 
ish ballet. Prettiness would be its curse, 
and prettiness in a ballet is like the dec- 
oration on a chocolate box compared with 
a good drawing. While a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever, a thing of pret- 
tiness is a joy for five minutes, and, in- 
sisted the critic, he did not think an all- 
British ballet would survive its first sea- 
son. But Ernest Newman disagrees with 
him. Even if British art suffers from 
the curse of prettiness, which he does not 
admit, is it any worse than pretentious 
intellectual vacuity—the sort of thing 
exemplified by the Russian “Chout” and 
the French “Parade”? The feeble-mind- 
edness of British musical comedy is not 
due to feebleness of intellect in the Brit- 
ish race as a whole; and if, when British 
ballet comes, its curse is prettiness, it 
will not be because the British as a race 
want prettiness, but because some man- 
ager or syndicate will decree that pretti- 
ness they want and prettiness they shall 
have. 

English Diaghileff Wanted 


The surest way to artistic ruin is to 
begin by trying to be British, or, for that 
matter, French or Russian or anything 
else. The Russian ballet is to a great 
extent, Russian in name only, the term 
a convenient bit of shorthand for a series 
of spectacles run by Diaghileff, who hap- 
pens to be a Russian. His purely Rus- 
sian ballets are no better for being Rus- 
sian; the others no worse for being non- 
Russian. When music is_ successfully 
“national” it is unconsciously so. If a 
Greenland poet feels thrilled by Arabia 
or Persia, he will produce better poetry 
by dreaming he is there, than if com- 
pelled to stay home and sing the sensa- 
tions of Polar bears sitting on ice floes. 
If the British ballet composer seek his 
inspiration in Kamchatka or Bolivia, let 
him be free to do so. Our producers 
and artists must play the bowling off 
their own bat as Diaghileff and his col- 
leagues of the great days did. The com-’ 
ing of an English ballet will depend on 
an English Diaghileff. as English opera 
was dependent on a Beecham. We need 
not lie awake o’ nights because our Eng- 
lish halket is likely to be too pretty. What 
is more likely to keen us awake is the 
thought that there will be no English bal- 
let at all. 


Szymanowski’s “Song of the Night” 


“Efficient humdrum” is the phrase 
with which the performances of the Car] 
Rosa Company have been characterized. 
“Lohengrin” is reproached for being a 
“concert in costume,” and in “AYda” 
there was a “general sense of mortemain 
to the proceedings,” though Eugene Goos- 
sens’ conducting is praised. But if 
operatic répertoire is none too kindly 
treated, some symphonic novelties fare 
better. The novelty at a recent London 
Symphony concert was Szymanowski’s 


symphonic poem, “Song of the Night,” 
obviously sincere and large in concep- 
tion, 


without Wagnerian echoes, and 
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“It is an indignity, an offense 


scored for an exceptionally large orches- 
tra, with triple wind and the rest in pro- 
portion. Listeners seem content to en- 
joy it in bits for the present, to cast 
anchor in this rich harmony or that firm 
piece of structure, and “wish for the 
day.” A packed house enjoyed the clos- 
ing Promenade concert, at which it 
seemed that Sir Henry Wood might be 
kept bowing behind a large bouquet of 
white chrysanthemums until it was time 
to begin the Saturday afternoon concert, 
Harold Samuel’s performance of Bach’s 
Coneerto in D Minor apparently being 
the most popular thing on a program 
which included Elgar’s ‘“Cockaigne,” 
Beethoven’s “Prometheus,” and part of 
Berlioz’s “Romeo et Juliette.” The first 
of the series of concerts by the British 
Symphony, under Adrian Boult’s direc- 
tion, met with the warmest response on 
the part of the music-lovers of Stepney 
and Whitechapel. Queues were formed 
outside the People’s Palace on the pre- 
ceding afternoon—smoking is permitted 
at these concerts—and the program of 
four works (Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo in G. Butterworth’s Epilogue to 
“The Shropshire Lad,” Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, and Tchaikovsky’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini”) was enjoyed by a 
record audience. 
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Novelties at the Recitals 


At the violin and piano recital by 
Peggy Cochrane and Arthur Sanford, the 
violinist made an excellent showing. Be- 
tween sonatas by Franck and Mozart a 
new sonata by Willem Pijper, a follower, 
in moderation, of Stravinsky, was played. 
At a recent John Coates recital, the 
talented singer introduced A. E. Hous- 
man’s glorious “Epitaph: Ypres, No. 1,” 
in a setting by a Manx composer, Orry 
Corjeag, heard for the first time, rep- 
resenting an honorable failure on his 
part to suggest the magnitude of his 
subject; and at a piano recital by Mabel 
Dawkins, Herbert Heyner sang five new 
Shakespearean songs by Roger Quilter, 
characteristically English and effective. 
Of interest to Americans was a “first 
performance” in London of Carl Engel’s 
“Triptych,” for violin and piano, played 
by Violet Waring and Gladys Puttick at 
Aeolian Hall. A rather free sonata in 
three movements, discursively written, 
the work made very pleasant hearing. 
Piano recitals by Myra Hess, Herbert 
Fryer, Magdeleine Du Carp— who 
played Balakireff’s “Islamey”—and, at a 
Queen’s Hall Symphony concert, Moisei- 
witch’s rendering of the Tcherepnin 
Piano Concerto, done with consummate 
skill, also call for mention. 





Karel Szyma:.owski 
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Karel Distinguished 


Szymanowski, the 
Polish Composer and Pianist, Whose New 
Symphonic “Song of the Night” Wo: 
Plaudits at a Recent London “Prom.” 





Roman Success of Costa 
‘*Pierrot”’ Caps a Turin 
Anti-Modernist Outbreak 
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OME, Nov. 3.—Mario Costa’s panto- 

mime, ‘““Histoire d’un Pierrot,” first 
heard in Paris in 1893, has scored a great 
success at its recent performance in the 
Costanzi of this city. This is regarded 
as significant, in view of the fact that 
Mario Costa is one of those Italian com- 
posers who literally and typically express 
the famous Rossinian dictum that music 
is composed of three elements, melody, 
melody and still more melody, and that 
this trend in Italian music has received 
expected support at the recent Musical 
Congress of Turin. 


Delegates Cry “Viva Rossini!” 


At the important Congresso Musicale 
in Turin, where delegates from every 
part of Italy have been considering the 
advancement, by all means, of Italian 
musical art, a concert was recently or- 
ganized at the Liceo Musicale in connec- 
tion with one of the meetings. The pro- 
gram was made up exclusively of com- 
positions by the young Italian modern- 
ists, but their music was not appreciated. 
The public, most of it made up of dele- 
gates to the Congress, in the mid- 
dle of the concert began to cry 
“Enough, enough! Viva Rossini! Make 
an end of it!” during the playing by 


Castelnuovo-Tedescho of one of his 
pieces called “Alghe,” for piano, and 
forced the pianist to retire. Allessan- 


dro Longo, one of the delegates, cried; 
“It is an indecency to offer such music 
to musicians!” Agostino Roche said: 

CO art: 
Voices called out: “Play ‘Traviata!’ ” 
And Castelnuovo was applauded when 
he left the hall, which was a scene of 
great confusion. 


Melody Triumphs Over Modernism 


In Rome, while in Turin young mod- 
ernists such as Davico, Liuzzi, Castel- 
nuovo, Pick-Mangiagalli, Perracchio, 
Alaleona and others lament this setback 
to an art which, to quote an unsym- 
pathetic critic, “tortures the ears of a 
too complaisant public with all the 
power of contrapuntistic oddities, and 
arid harmonic formulas, lacking thought, 
idea and emotion, there returns, from 
time to time, a masterwork like this of 
Costa which, though twenty-nine years 
of age, stands forth as a golden event 
in the history of music because of its 
melodic originality, its exquisite good 
taste, and its moving sensibility, quali- 
ties which one would look in vain to find 


among the music of the young composers 
gathered in Turin.” Mario Costa, who 
conducted his score, was enthusiastically 
applauded, as was Ettorina Mazzuc- 
chelli, the leading dancer, and the ar- 
tists assisting her. 





Great Choir Contests 
Mark Blackpool Festival 
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LACKPOOL, ENGLAND, Nov. 3.— 

The Blackpool Festival of this year, 
with its contests in solo singing, instru- 
mental classes and choral work, was un- 
commonly successful. The silver rose 
bowl competition showed clearly 
the beneficial influence these festivals ex- 
ercise on the general musical culture of 
the district, and the great local interest 
they arouse. The rose bowl class is a 
sort of super competition, in which can- 
didates who have already secured a first 
prize in another class compete. The 
test pieces weve: Bantock’s three Brown- 
ing lyrics; Brahms’ “Four Serious 
Songs”; Julius Harrison’s three sonnets 
from “Bocaccio”; Vaughan Williams’ “On 
Wenlock Edve’”’; Berlioz’s cycle, “Sum- 
mer Nights’: and three songs from 
Somervell’s “Maud.” The really thrill- 
ing performances were those of the tenor 
who sang .“On Wenlock Edge,” and of 
the winner of the competition, a con- 
tralto, who sang the Bantock songs. A 
vocal quartet competition and a com- 
petition of Eaglish folk-dance which 
would have delighted Cecil Sharpe, and 
piano contests too numerous to be fol- 
lowed, should also be mentioned. 

Most imvortant were the great choir 
contests, and singing such as was heard 
at the Blackpnool Festival cannot be 
matched in any other KRurovean country. 
The test pieces for ladies’ choirs were 
an arrangement of the Rhine Maidens’ 
Chorus and a Sibelius “Impromptu,” 
heard in the morning. In the evening 
concert the C. W. S. Male Voice Choir 
of Manchester, which Mr. Nesbitt, the 
adjudicator, declared to be the finest com- 
pany of singers in the North of Eng- 
land, won the male voice chorus’ trophy 
with Balfour Gardiner’s “Cargoes” and 
Bantock’s “My Love Is Like a Red, Red 
Rose.” The Halifax Choir won the 
Parkinson challenge shield and cun for 
mixed choirs by a remarkable perform- 
ance of Bach’s great motet for double 
choir, “Sing Ye to the Lord.” 


very 


Old Traditions Reign in Moscow Opera 


Moscow, Oct. 28.—Linaciarski, Soviet 
Commissary of Art and Drama, has re- 
cently declared that while the old tra- 
ditions control the ex-imperial opera in 








Moscow and Petrograd, the four “Kan 
mery” theaters are making new experi- 
ments. 
all the decorations are in futurist sty| 
and everything performed has a musi 
cal accompaniment. 


Vienna Revives Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen”’ 

VIENNA, Nov. 2.—A successful revival! 
of Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen” was a _ recent 
event at the Operatheater. The attra 
tive score, which combines a_ soldier 
milieu, a court atmosphere, and a re\ 
olutionary action in a harmonious thea 
trical unit, with music which is essen 
tially effective, theatrically, was warm|) 
applauded. Mme. Jeritza was_ th 
Blanchefleur of the original productior 
at the Volksoper; Mlle. Lehmann sans 
the part in this revival with warmth an 
delicacy, while Hofer, a new tenor, sang 
Primus. The stage pictures were ad 
mirable, and the orchestra was well co! 
ducted by Alvin. Wilhelm Kienzl, the com 
poser, and Richard Batka, the librettist 
were repeatedly called before the curta!! 
with the singers. 


Jazz Debauching Spanish Folk-Music 


SALAMANCA, Nov. 3.—Ten years a: 
might still hear the old folk-songs sun: 
in the streets of this city. But the 
cinema has ravaged the Peninsula, an: 
the jazz band has corrupted the mus 
cal innocence of the peasant. The A: 
dalusian tango, the Sevillana, the jota 
have disappeared, and have been replac« 
by fox-trots—why not “pig-steps’?—and 
one-steps. It is sad to see the folk-mus 
of Spain disappearing before the 01 
slaught of these productions of bor 
dom and banality and the absence of a 
idea. 








Both Insignificant 


MUNICH, Nov. 2.—The recent pe! 
formance of a legendary play, “D¢ 
Tainzer unserer lieben Frau” (‘Ou 
Lady’s Dancer’), by Weinrich, at tl 
Residenztheater, was a decidedly co! 
ventional affair. The Dancer, like Ma 
senet’s “Jongleur,” enacts his art for t! 
Virgin, and gains the kingdom 
Heaven thereby. But his endless mon 
logues were richer in words than in fe¢ 
ing; nor was the incidental music | 
Bruno Stiirmer any better. It was on 
of those works which lead the dramat 
critic to beg the musical critic to revie' 
it, because the text is too insignificant 
and where the music critic replies b 
asking the dramatic critic to take 
over because of the insignificance of th: 
music. Incidentally, the scenic treat 
ment was worthy of text and music. 


Reynaldo Hahn expects to give 4 
Mozart season this winter at the Casin 
Municipal of Cannes. 


In the “Kammery” of Moscow, 
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,ARIS, Nov. 3.—Though at the Opéra 
| and the Opéra-Comique none of the 
novelties promised for this season have 
as yet put in an appearance, two comic- 
ra revivals, one of Franz von Suppé’s 
“Roeeace,” at the Gaité-Lyrique, and an- 
other of Louis Dauphin’s one-act “Le 


Huron,” at the Trianon-Lyrique, are 
worth describing. The Suppé score may 
be said to stand for the triumphal re- 
entry into Paris of the Viennese operetta, 
for all that its composer, born in Dal- 
matia, would now be considered a 
C(zecho-Slovak. It tells the humorous 
tale of the amorous adventures of the 
celebrated Florentine story-teller, cul- 
minating in a climax which gives him the 
hand and heart of a prince’s daughter. 


Grand Opera Singer in Leading Réle 


The presence of Marthe Chenal as an 
interpreter of the leading rdéle sufficed 
to assure the success of the work. The 
beautiful singer and heroine of the lyric 
drama made “Boccace” the medium of a 
transformation, singing operetta with 
verve and spirit, and rousing the audi- 
ence to enthusiasm. Girier, René Ger- 
bert and Kerny were the burlesque trio, 
Miles. Gilbert and Marthe Ferrare, Mme. 
Mary-Hett, and G. Foix and Henry 
Jullien completed the excellent ensem- 
ble. There are few works which have 
more of the true Viennese fragrance, 
those graceful, ever-dancing rhythms 
among which that of the waltz predomi- 
nates, those sudden moments of languor, 
and that somewhat heavy comedy which 
is the opposite of the sparkling humor 
characterizing the French operetta of 
the golden age. The luxurious scenic 
decorations and costumes—especially in 
the third act, in which Mlle. d’Astra led a 
ballet skilfully adapted to the music of 
Suppé’s “Poet and Peasant” overture— 
deserved praise, as did the conducting 
of André Bloch. 


An Operetta with an American Hero 


Those American Indians, the Hurons, 
were all the fashion during the eight- 
eenth century, when Voltaire’s famous 
tale, “L’Ingénu,” first appeared. There- 
fore the lovely Marquise in Louis 
Dauphin’s “Le Huron,” did not respond 
to the love-making of the young and at- 
tractive Chevalier, who seemed very 
wearisome to her in his court costume. 
The latter, however, disguising himself 
as the Huron, conducts himself in such 
a brutal manner that the Marquise is 
forever cured of a leaning toward savage 
and primitive methods of love-making. 
When the Chevalier once more appears 
in his courtly silks, she is no longer able 
to resist his tender wooing. 

Louis Dauphin wrote his seore some 
forty years ago, but in its revival the 
work seems as fresh and sparkling as 
Its music is 
full of spirit and gaiety, with some ad- 
nirable emotional moments, and pre- 
erves a distinction which denotes the 

usician born and the master of tech- 
que. The overture, a_ pasticchio of 
ehteenth century melodies, is delight- 


ful, and the duo, “On aime aussi chez 


’ 


nous,” rich in restrained tenderness, rises 


ove operetta requirements into the 
mic-opera class. A colorful orchestra- 
m—how ironic the accompaniment of 
uted horns meant to evoke the distant 
\merican plains!—supports the voices. 
ime. Danthesse made a smiling Mar- 
“ise, the remaining parts being sung 

Mlle. Lovens, and by Jouvins and 
régoire. The performance of “Le 
luron’”’ was preceded by that of “Tra- 
ata,” in which Mme. Zapolska, in the 
‘le of Violetta, vocalized with perfect 
irtuosity and an absolute surety of 
ice. 

A French “Song of the Night” 


At the first of this season’s Concerts- 
olonne, Gabriel Pierné presented Pierre 
raunstein’s “Chant de la Nuit,” not so 
ng after the Polish composer Szyman- 
wsky’s symphonic poem with exactly 
he same title was heard in London. In 
iraunstein’s composition—a symphony 
n three parts—a soprano solo is in- 
roduced in the last, to sum up the work, 
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and establish definitely the impression 
of profound melancholy which pervades 
it. The work is a notable one, not alone 
because of its proportions, but also in 
view of the abundance, at times exces- 
sive, of its ideas, and the tumultuous ar- 
dor with which they are expressed. The 
composer who was killed in battle on 
Sept. 16, 1914, at the age of twenty-six, 
has essayed to evoke the troubling mys- 
tery of solitude and silence, the agoniz- 
ing tears of the hours which all of them, 
wound and finally slay. He has realized 


Suppeé’s “‘ Boccace,” Dauphin’s *‘Le Huron,” and a 


“Chant de la Nuit’? Entertain Parisians 
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this very happily at the beginning and 
end of each movement; yet his richness 
of thought is somewhat compromised by 
uncertainty of development. It is evi- 
dent, however, that his was a real talent, 
and that his premature death has pre- 
vented its realization. The two last 
movements of his work the composer did 
not live to complete, is so far as the or- 
chestration is concerned, and they have 
been skilfully and subtly finished by 
Florent Schmitt. The peorasion for so- 
prano, sung by Mme. Campredon, in a 


moving manner, made a deep impression, 
and the singer, Gabriel Pierné and the 
orchestra were warmly applauded. In- 
teresting, at the second concert of the 
same organization, was A. B. Bruni’s 
“Deuxiéme Symphonie,” for viols and 
clavecin, which the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens played admirably under 
the illuminating compulsion of Henri 


Casadesus. At the concerts of the Con- 
certs-Lamoureux and the Concerts- 
-asdeloup, no novelties have as yet 


graced the programs. At a recent con- 
cert of the Orchestre de Paris, conducted 
by Georges de Lausnay, J. Brandt-Buys’ 
“Concertstiick” for piano and orchestra 
enabled the conductor to show himself 
as an admirable pianist, in a work very 
elegant in style and modern without ex- 
cess. 





Opera Mozart Wrote When Twelve 
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Has First Hearing in Karlsruhe 





A Scene from Act III of Mozart’s Opera Buffa “La Finta Semplice,” Written by the 


Composer When Twelve Years Old, at 
in Karlsruhe 


ARLSRUHE, Nov. 1.—The Baden 

Music Festival in Karlsruhe offered 
much of interest. There were perform- 
ances of the works of Baden composers, 
notably Julius Weissmann and Artur 
Kiisterer, Pfitzner, Schreker and Erich 
Korngold conducted their own composi- 
tions at an “Orchestral Concert of Con- 
temporary Composers”; and, at the Na- 
tional Opera House, the last-named com- 
poser also conducted his opera, “The 
Dead City,” and following Richard 
Strauss’ music to “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” a work of Mozart’s which had 
never before been played, a first per- 
formance after 153 years, the premiére 
of Mozart’s first youthful opera, written 
when he was twelve years old, “La Finta 
Semplice” (“Feigned Innocence”) was 
given. 

An Opera Buffa of the Old Sort 


“La Finta Semplice” was composed at 
the wish of the Emperor Joseph II for 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna—but was 
only performed once, and that privately, 
in the personal theater of the Archbishop 
of Saizburg. The intrigues and hatred of 
fellow musicians at the Viennese court 
surrounded Mozart’s “Feigned  Inno- 
cence” with the most unfeigned malice 
and calumny. These mean natures 
could not bear to see the twelve-year-old 
boy succeed as a conductor and com- 
poser, and managed to prevent any pub- 
lic hearing of his score. Afligio, the 
man who had taken over the management 
of the Opera at the time, a rascal who 
was later sent to the galleys, even threat- 
ened to see to it that the opera was 
hissed from the boards if it were given. 


The Story 


The story of “Fa Finta Semplice,” as 
Coltellini’s rather vapid text-book shows, 
is one of the pattern buffa style, and had 
been greatly improved in the German 
version prepared by Anton Rudolph for 
this performance. Cassandro, a bache- 
lor, objects to the marriage of his sister, 
Giacinta, to Fracasso, a young officer. 


Its Premiére in the Baden National Theater 


The latter’s sister Rosine, however, man- 
ages to make Cassandro himself fall in 
love with her, feigning artlessness and 
innocence in the extreme, and receiving 
proposals, in the second act, not alone 
from Cassandro, but from his witless 
brother Polidoro as well. Here the ac- 
tion might as well come to an end, but 
various burlesque scenes: a duel, a beat- 
ing, the flight of Giacinta, fill a third 
act. The happy conclusion is brought 
about by the marriage of Fracasso and 
Giacinta. Mozart has conceived his 
characters as a boy of twelve might. His 
Cassandro, for instance, is not the in- 
triguing woman-hater the librettist in- 
tends him to be; but a brutal tyrant. 
And Mozart’s essentially human nature 
leads him to see only charm and affec- 
tion in his heroine Rosine, and makes him 
at times forget the mockery and humor 
of the buffo style. 
The Music 

The music is an astonishing example 
of genius on the part of the twelve-year- 
old boy, and its unqualified success one of 
the very few obtained by a first perform- 
ance of the works of this master. The 
lad has caught the Italian buffo style, 
combined it with the French ‘“opéra 
comique” and the Vienna “Singspiel” 
modes, and shows a masterly technical 
control. Yet his music is somewhat 
weak in invention, undeveloped in its 
melodic and dramatic expression, and is 
not sufficiently individual, though this is 
no reproach in the case of a first work, 
least of all one by Mozart. Rosine’s 
first aria, for instance, is sweetly Pic- 
cinian, just as some young composer’s 
to-day might be Puccinian; and her aria 
in E Flat, dreamily yearning, is in- 
fluenced by Christopher Bach, who, since 
London, had been the model Mozart 
revered. The instrumentation of this 
aria is also of interest, for the eomposer 
combines strings and bassoons in a novel 
manner. There are numerous other num- 
bers which deserve praise, but, all in all, 
“La Finta Semplice” is a work of adapta- 
tion, which does not attempt originality. 
Already “Bastien and Bastienne,” the 


second of the youthful Vienna operas, is 
fresher, more natural, more melodic in 
a folk-wise way; and in “La Finta Giar- 
diniera,” which Mozart wrote when six- 
teen, the forms of the work begin to ex- 
tend and round themselves out, and be- 
come filled with spirit and movement. 
“La Finta Semplice” was excellently well 
presented by Opera Director Cortolezis 
and Intendent R. Volkner, while Marie 
von Ernst complied with all the his- 
trionic as well as musical demands of the 
role of Rosine. 


Quilter Illumines Shakespeare Comedy 


LONDON, Nov. 8.—Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It” has been drawing packed 
houses at the “Old Vic,” and to connois- 
seurs the incidental music by Roger Quil- 
ter has been a sheer joy. His true 
métier is making music for a Shakes- 
peare comedy, and some of his Eliza- 
bethan song settings are slowly becom- 
ing modern classics. In “As You Like 
It” he has scored his music for a diminu- 
tive orchestra, four violins, a ’cello, bass, 
clarinet, cornet (sparingly used) and 
piano. One of his early song settings, 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” a 
delightful ““Heynonny” dance tune, and 
an arresting unaccompanied _ sextet, 
“What Shall He Have Who Killed the 
Deer,” a little masterpiece of rare beauty, 
-all for special mention. 





Happenings at Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, Nov. 3.—Willem Mengel- 
berg has opened the season of the Con- 
certgebouw with a program largely de- 
voted to Mahler, and Richard Strauss’ 
three songs recently set to poems by 
Hélderlin are to be given this month for 
the' first time at Amsterdam, Rotterdam 
and The Hague. Dirk Schafer, while giv- 
ing a piano recital, not long since, in the 
big Concertgebouw hall, was obliged to 
stop because of the noise made by the 
Mengelberg orchestra rehearsing in a 
neighboring room. As soon as Mengelberg 
was informed, he at once terminated the 
rehearsal in order to allow the pianist to 
complete his recital. Vocal music will 
be well represented in Holland this sea- 
son. The Royal Oratorio Society will 
give César Franck’s “Redemption,” and 
Berlioz’s “Te Deum”; there will be a 
song tournament in Rotterdam in the 
spring; and there is now about to take 
place a national choral competition, in 
Utrecht, in which most of the Dutch 
choral societies will participate. 





At the recent Twelfth Zionist Congress 
in Karlsbad, concerts of specifically 
Jewish music, together with art exhibi- 
tions, lectures and a Jewish sport festi- 
val, made the city seem for the time be- 
ine the cultural center of a Hebrew 
Renaissance. 

Chaliapine, while in England, com- 
plained that the composers favor the 
tenors: “All the immortal songs have 
been written for tenors. Could not Gus- 
tav Holst, Richard Strauss or Elgar be 
induced to write for a bass?” 

In Bologna, the society “Musica Nova” 
will give a series of concerts this season 
devoted to new works by Pratella, Cas- 
te]lnuovo-Tedesco, Guerrini, Orifece, 
Tommasini, Guarnieri and other Italian 
modernists. 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi, having recov- 
ered from a serious illness induced by 
her strenuous life as a singer and 
teacher, has resumed her Paris lessons: 
for the season. 
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LEADING DRAMATIC SOPRANO OF THIS GENERATION—Columbus Dispatch, October 19, 1921 
PONSELLE’S GOLDEN SOPRANO VOICE THRILLS NEWARK AUDIENCE—Newark Ledger, October 16, 1921 


PONSELLE TAKES NEW CASTLE MUSIC WORLD BY STORM—New Castle Herald, October 29, 1921 
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PONSELLE, TRIUMPH 





Huge Audience Enthuses Over Concert 
BY ARCHIE BELL. 


Miss Ponselle came, saw, conquered—and even that 
seems to declare the truth tamely. Space at the hour of 
this writing prevents many details, which she deserves in 
any account of such a magnificent achievement as her con- 
tribution to the program. 


We have heard her praised—but we have heard others 
praised. Nowadays, an audience must wait and be con- 
vinced. After she had sung her first aria, everyone knew 
he was in the presence of sublime artistry, having the 
opportunity to hear a vocal miracle. Why enumerate the 
numbers of her program? There were arias galore and 
many, many songs, because she was liberal tg generosity 
with extra numbers and ranged through a large repertory, 
although she told me afterwards that she would have been 
willing to sing on and on, after the audience felt like beg- 
gars for coaxing more. Miss Ponselle liked that audience 
and it adored her. 


Truly a great dramatic soprano with a score of qualities 
such as perfect diction that too often are lacking in the 
otherwise great! A voice that reaches a high B flat or C, 
holds it in a clear vibrant tone like crystal until hearers 
breathe for her, entirely at her command from a whispered 
breath to the tones of a huge pipe organ. All of these 
things and more are hers, including a stage presence and 
authority that might serve as a model for her elders. One 
detected the luscious richness of the young Nordica, the bril- 
liancy of a young Melba—and most of all a new personality 

Rosa Ponselle.—Cleveland News, October 22, 1921. 





BY WILSON G. SMITH. 


Photo by White 


Miss Ponselle is the peer of any artist we have recently 
. . —— heard, and the tonal splendor of her voice, used either in 
ROSA PONSELLE rg | 
dramatic fervor or repressed emotion—as fully demon- 
6<é 99 ° . e ° ~ * > on ” a! 
as “*Rachel”’ in strated in the Verdi aria and Grieg’s ‘‘Eros,’ not to men- 
tion those of gentler mood and coquettish appeal—makes 
this young artist assuredly one of the elect.—Cleveland 
Press, October 22, 1921. 


“Ta Juive”’ 


; Exclusive Management 
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Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, Played on Two Stransky 


Programs, Proves Most Substant 
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At First Hearing in New York, Finnish Composer’s Most 
Recent Work Impresses by Virtue of Directness and Deft- 


ness, Though Material Lacks Salient Beauty—MacDowell 
Dirge Used to Commemorate Dead on Armistice Day— 
Huberman Only Soloist of Week and Philharmonic Has 
Field to Itself for Brief Span 


NLY the Philharmonic, which was a lone absentee in the seven days 
() immediately preceding, discoursed orchestral music in the New York 
concert halls last week. Three concerts, in all, were given by Josef Stran- 
sky’s sonorous ensemble, the first two being notable for the most important 
novelty, so far, of the season, the Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, played Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday night for the usual large subscription audiences 


in Carnegie Hall. 


Because of Armistice Day, the Friday afternoon program was altered 
from that originally announced, so as to begin with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and to include the Dirge from MacDowell’s Second Suite, the latter 


substituted for the “Tannhauser” Bacchanale played the night before. 


The 


Third Philharmonic program brought forward the only soloist of the week, 
Bronislaw Huberman, who played the Beethoven violin concerto, the program 
being devoted entirely to the music of the great man of Bonn, 


A Novelty by Sibelius 


Concert, The Philharmonic Soctety, 
Josef Stransky, Conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 10. The Program: “Oberon” 
Overture, Weber; Symphony No. 5, Opus 
82, Sibelius (first time in New York): 
“Bacchanale” from “Tannhauser,’ Wag- 
ner; “Till Bulenspiegel,” Strauss, 


Of more substance, and consequently 
of more moment, than any of the earlier 
novelties played by the several orchestras 
in New York this season, the new Sibelius 
symphony—new at least to New York, 
though it now is about eight years old 
and has been performed in Helsingfors, 
Stockholm, London and Philadelphia— 
yielded to Mr. Stransky the distinction of 
introducing to Manhattan the one “first- 
time” work, which, to date, bears any 
promise. of subsequent rehearings in 
other seasons. 

_Perhaps alone of international musical 
giants to-day, Sibelius writes true sym- 
phonies. The earlier ones, with their 
Tchaikovskian savor, the Fourth, which 
baffled many by its austerity, and this 
latest large work by the Finnish master, 
all should be acceptable to the formalists. 

In his brilliantly written program 
notes, Lawrence Gilman calls attention 
to “the forbidding Sibelius of critical 
tradition” and marshals in array the ad- 
jectives which London reviewers, in car- 
rying on the tradition, employed in de- 
scribing this latest work. For the Lon- 
doners, it was “dour,” “bleak,” “harsh,” 
“sad,” “drastic,” “severe,” “bare,” 
“lonely,” “trenchant” and “uncongenial” 
—“a grim picture indeed,” as the pro- 
gram commentator remarks. 

On such imperfect acquaintance, one 
hesitates either to add to or cut athwart 
such a column of descriptive severities. 
But to the writer, at least, there was 
something almost of naiveté in the di- 
rectness and simplicity of effect of this 
symphony. Not bleakness, but contin- 
ence, characterized the treatment of the 
themes. These, if a single hearing en- 
abled them to be heard aright, were lack- 
ing in salient beauty rather than being 
cold or drastic or astringent. 

The symphony is in four movements, 
Tempo Molto Moderato, Allegro Mod- 
erato, Andante Mosso, Quasi Allegretto; 
and Allegro Molto. Of these, the first 
two, through which is woven a motto 
theme of bucolic suggestion, proclaimed 
at the outset by the horn, are played 
without pause. The second is, in reality, 
a scherzo. To the writer, these first two 
movements developed a paucity of ma- 
terial. The slow movement, in which 
there was much pizzicato, had an almost 
childlike obviousness, but was not un- 
grateful melodically. The finale devel- 
oped a genuine eloquence which tended 

elevate the entire work. There was 
strength and warmth and a forthright 
asterv both of detail and of line in this 
‘oneluding movement, and the effect, far 
‘rom being a glorification of the forbid- 
ing. was exhilarating. Mr. Stransky 
may find ways to impart more of glow 
and intensity to earlier parts of the work 
when he plays it again. Without any 
isis for comparisons, its presentation 
seemed an adequate one. 

Of the other numbers, the “Oberon” 
verture was of lovely tonal quality, and 
e “Tannhausser” Bacchanale, whatever 
may be contended with respect to the 


tempi and certain individual effects, was 
scorchingly projected. To play “Till 
Eulenspiegel” so soon after the superla- 
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tive performance led by Dr. Strauss him- 
self required a certain hardihood. Much 
of the humor and wistfulness of the 
composer’s delineation were missed from 
Mr. Stransky’s more stressful reading of 
this enchantingly impish score. O. T 
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All-Beethoven Program 


Concert, The Philharmonic Society of 
New York,.Josef Stransky, Conductor ; 
Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist, Assist- 
ing Artist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12, 
Evening. The Program: Overture to 
“Leonore”’ No. 3; Concerto in D Major 
for violin and orchestra; Symphony No. 
5 in C Minor, Beethoven. 


Lovers of the great master were given 
an evening of delight in this program, 
excellently presented by Mr. Stransky 
and his band, with the distinguished as- 
sistance of Mr. Huberman. The _ ex- 
tremely difficult first movement in the 
concerto was mastered by the assisting 
artist with a grace and ease that brought 
forth a storm of applause. Mr. Huber- 
man strengthened his hold on the New 
York public by his artistic work. 

The stupendous fifth Symphony was 
performed with precision and power. In 
the Scherzo and Finale the conductor and 
his men rose to really inspiring heights. 
The audience expressed hearty apprecia- 
tion of the program and its del yntfyl 
performance. n. t. 





BACHAUS REVEALS NE 


After Eighteen Years’ Ab- 
sence, Pianist Amazes 
Audience 


Piano Recital, Wilhelm Bachaus, Town 
Hall, Nov. 12, Afternoon. The Program: 
Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17, Schumann; 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini- 
Brahms, Sonata in B Minor, Liszt. 

After an interval of eight years, Wil- 
helm Bachaus has come to America for 
another concert tour, and on his re- 
appearance at the Town Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon he was greeted by an 
audience which, it should be noted as a 
matter of record, was one of the most 
demonstrative audiences seen at a New 
York ¢oncert hall in recent taemory. 

In the intervening year's since his last 
visit to these shores Mr. Bachaus has 
made strides ift his art that were scarcely 
foreshadowed iri his playing when he was 
last here. It is true that this advance 
has been made rather along the lines 
of technical mastery than in the develop- 
ing of greater depths of feeling, al- 
though it would have been natural to 
expect the reverse order in view of his 
close contact with the great world trag- 
edy. His playing was always notable 
for its virility and the nonchalant ease 
with which he solved technical problems. 
There is now an added sweep and power, 
there is a transcendent command of all 
the mechanical difficulties the keyboard 
can offer and with it there is an even 
more marked air of indifference to them. 

With the infinite subtleties of tonal 


W SWEEP AND POWER 


coloring he has never been greatly con- 
cerned, nor is he now, which is one reason 
for the fact that from the standpoint of 
sheer beauty his playing is less impres- 
sive. Moreover, when not painting in 
bold, broad strokes he has a tendency to 
degenerate into sentimentality, as was 
especially noticeable in the last movement 
of the Schumann Fantasie. Of the first 
movement of this work, the “Ruins,” he 
gave a reading of imposing breadth and 
authority; the second movement, how- 
ever, the “Trophies,” to quote again from 
the composer’s designation, he took at 
so hurried a pace as to produce the effect 
of a hectic striving for the trophies 
rather than that of the heroic sentiments 
inspired by poiseful contemplation of 
them; and this was followed by an op- 
posite extreme of tempo in the last move- 
ment. In the Liszt sonata a finer musi- 
cal perspective was attained and the 
heroic scale on which it was conceived 
was reproduced with convincing power. 
It was with the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations, however, that Mr. Bachaus 
made his greatest impression. These 
elaborations on an essentially violinistic 
theme bristle with difficulties that none 
but the stoutest of heart care to brave. 
They require a colossal technique, but 
Bachaus tosse1 them off with bewildering 
ease. And in the same spirit of abandon 
he played the Paganini-Liszt “Campa- 
nella” at a tempo rarely hazarded by 
pianists. This came as his third “encore” 
at the end, after Liszt’s Second Rhapsody 
and third “Liebestraum.” As a fourth 
he gave a piano arrangement of Richard 
Strauss’s “Standchen.” H. J. 





PROGRAM TO AID STUDENTS 





Bel Canto Society Presents Program of 
Music and Dances 


The Bel Canto Musical Society, Mrs. 
Charles G. Braxmar, president, and 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, founder and director, 
gave a very interesting afternoon of 
music and dancing at the Waldorf-As- 
toria on Saturday, Nov. 12. The aim of 
the society is to help needy music 
students and to popularize music by 
American composers. 

Gladys St. John, soprano, delighted the 
audience with her singing of a group of 
songs by Fay Foster, with the composer 
at the piano. and the “Voce di Primavera” 
of Strauss, David’s “Charmant Oiseaux” 
and several extras, accompanied by 
Lazar S. Weiner. Samuel Gardner, vio- 
linist-composer, who played “Slavonic 
Fantasie,” Dvorak; “Chanson Indoue,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and his own “From 
the Canebrake” was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and responded with several en- 
cores. Mr. Gardner was accompanied 
by Stella Barnard. 

There were several delightful exhibi- 
tion dances by two artists from the Chalif 
School, Hazel Reamer and Ann Griffin, 
which was followed by general dancing. 
Amelia Bingham and Mana-Zucca were 
guests of honor and on the reception 


committee were Mrs. Lou Axt, Mrs. 
Charles Baker, Mrs. George Bernard, 
Mary Duffy, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Eagle, 
Mrs. Marion Ebling, Mrs. Charles Enge, 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein. Florence Hays, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Hilton, Mrs. Maurice 
Holt, Dorothy Kelly, Mrs. Henry Kreuter, 
Mrs. George A. Lavelle. Mrs. Katherine 
Martin, Marie Marinelli, Mrs. Richard 
Rodriguez, Mrs. Burnet Wenman and 
Martin E. Corbett. 


Olga von Tuerk-Rohn Gives Song Recital 
at Chalif’s 

For her song recital, Wednesday eve- 

ning, Nov. 9, at Chalif’s, Olga von 

Tuerk-Rohn chose four’ groups of 

German songs and completed the pro- 

gram with Italian, French and English 


compositions. Two Richard Strauss 
compositions opened the program, 
“Zueignung” and “Nichts.” Brahms’s 


“Der Mond steht ueber dem Berge,” “Der 
Schmied,” and “Standchen” followed. and 
six Schubert, Loewe and Hugo Wolf 
songs completed the group. In Italian 
she sang Paisello’s Eighteenth Centurv 
“Ehi le tre pied” and “La Folletta” of 
Salvatore Marchesi. 

The songs in English, which were 
sung with a slight accent, included Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “I Hear the Trill” from 
“Natoma.” F. R. B. 


WERRENRATH GIVES 
REFRESHING RECITAL 


Song Recital, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Baritone, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 13, After- 
Harry Spier, Accompanist. The 


noon. ) 
Program: “Du bist die Ruh,’ “Der Dop- 
pelgdnger,”’ Schubert; “An den Sonnen- 


schein,’ Schumann; “Ein junger Dichter 
denkt an die Geliebte,’ Marz; “Liebes- 
glick,’ Wolf; ‘‘Sous la protection des 
violettes”’ Rhené-Baton; “Fleurs 
@dAmour,’ Borodine; “Canute son fatte 
le tempie,’ Benvenuti; “O Piccola 
Maria,” Bossi; “Canto d’Aprile,’ Bossi; 
“The Last Invocation,” “Go Not, Happy 
Day,’ “Strew No More Red Roses,’ 
“Love Went a-Riding,’” Bridge; “The 
Last Song,’ Rogers; “O Oranges, Sweet 
Oranges,’ “Song of the Past,’ Smith; 
“By St. Lawrence Water,’ Branscombe; 
“Glory and Endless Years,’ Daniels. 


It was refreshing, indeed, last Sun- 
day to listen to the beautiful art of Mr. 
Werrenrath and note with satisfaction 
that he remains one of the finest of re- 
cital singers who each season come. be- 
fore us in the procession that begins in 
October and ends in April. Mr. Werren- 


rath returned to his German lieder last 
week, his first espousal of them since 
the ambassadors returned to theirs,re- 
spective countries almost five years ago. 
Once more he proved to the joy of*his 
hearers that he can sing Schubert asycan 
few living singers, is “Du bist die 
Ruh” was @ yyarvelous example of calm, 
ill minated by that lovely valanced tone, 
which has long been a distinguishing 
(and distinguished) trait of the singer's 
art. The new Josef Marx sony was a 
worthy nové.ty, alia As an encore 2¢ thé 
end of the group Mr. Werrenrath sang 
the song with which he introduced some 
nine years ago this gifted contemporary 
Styrian composer, a beautiful setting of 
Goethe’s “Wanderer’s Nachtlied.” 

Of the modern French and Italian song 
group—it included one by the Russian 
Borodine to a French. text—there was 
everything to admire in Mr. Werren- 
rath’s portrayal of the excellent Benve- 
nuti song; the audience waxed enthusias- 
tic over the Signor Bossi’s “O Piccola 
Maria.” At the close of these items the 
Rhené-Baton song was repeated, a slight 
mishap in the text having upset the 
singer in his delivery of it during the 
group. 

The present-day English school was 
represented by the four Frank Bridge 
songs. We take our hat off to Mr. Werren- 
rath both for bringing them forward and 
for doing them so superbly. In sequence, 
in delivery he won his hearers completely 
with them. That makes us very happy, 
for it must prove to him, as it did to us, 
that audiences like worthy new things as 
well as new trifles. The prolonged ap- 
plause after the Josef Marx song earlier 
in the program also bore witness to this. 
The second Leo Smith song had charm, 
the Rogers song, musically unimportant, 
was vocally very effective. But Gena 
Branscombe’s altogether fetching “By 
St. Lawrence Waters,” one of her new 
and very sincere songs, sung with an ex- 
quisite pianissimo final tone captured the 
hearts of everyone. Miss Daniels’ set- 
ting of William Dean Howell’s magnifi- 
cent poem, “Glory and Endless Years,” 
made a brilliant close and quite brought 
down the house. It seemed to be timely, 
following the burial of America’s Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington on Friday 
last. 

After the Bridge group Mr. Werren- 
rath sang the same composer’s “Where 
She Lies Asleep,” another perfect ex- 
position of vocal and interpretative art. 
After the American group, we heard him 
do Miss McGill’s “Duna,” Miss Ayl- 
ward’s “A Khaki Lad” and “The House 
of Memories.” The musical standard of 
the printed program had been high; in 
the extras it began to totter. Mr. Wer- 
renrath probably believes that an audi- 
ence must have its ice cream. It may be 
so. But, as Mr. Taylor said in the World 
the other morning: “Why make the ice 
cream of cornstarch?” Mr. Spier’s ac- 
companiments were of a decidedly fine 
quality. A. W. K. 


Gena Branscombe’s new song, “By St. 
Lawrence Water,” issued this autumn, 
has already met with marked favor on 
the program of many prominent singers. 
Among those using it are Reinald Wer- 
renrath, who sang it at his New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 13, Florence Macbeth, 
Penelope Davies, George Reimherr and 
Mary Davis. 

Frieda Klink, contralto, who has ap- 
peared with the New York Symphony on 
tour, will be soloist with the Damrosch 
forces at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 8 and 9. 
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ROSA 


RAISA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 











South America 


Photo by Daguerre Studio 
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GIACOMO 


RIMINI 


ONE OF THE GREATEST AND 
POPULAR BARITONES OF TO-DAY 








|South America , 











Has appeared in twenty-seven performances and 
two concerts in three months. 


OPERAS 


Norma—Aida—Tosca—Lo Schiavo (from Gomez) 
and Cavalleria 


THEATRES 


Coliseum, Buenos Ayres—Municipal, San Paolo— 
Municipal, Rio de Janeiro—Colon, 
Rosario, Argentina 


THE PRESS SAID 
Raisa: In Norma: Beyond Compare; in Aida: Cel- 
estial; in Tosca: Divine; in Lo Schiavo: Ideal; in 
Cavalleria: Impressive 

















| North America 








Upon her arrival in New York, November 4, she 
appeared in concert at Baltimore with triumphal 
success. 

Season with Chicago Opera Association, in 


Chicago, New York and on tour. 


After which she will fill all spring concert en- 
gagements under management of R. E. Johnston, 


of New York. 











Has appeared in thirty-five performances and two 
concerts in three months. 


OPERAS 
Rigoletto — Gioconda — Aida — Lo Schiavo — 
Oracolo — Tannhauser — Falstaff — Pagliacci —- 
Piccolo Marat (first performance in South America ) 
THEATRES 





Coliseum, Buenos Ayres—Municipal, San Paolo— 
Municipal, Rio de Janeiro—Colon, 
Rosario, Argentina 


THE PRESS SAID 


Rimini: His exceptional qualities as a singer and 
as an artist make his performances always a de- 
cided success. Each role is absolutely a psychologi- 
cal study of his personifications. His youth, his 
wide repertoire and his personality are well known 
to the public of both continents. 











| North America 














Appeared in Baltimore, November 4, in a suc- 
cessful concert. 

Season with Chicago Opera Association, in 
Chicago, New York and on tour. 

After which he will fill all spring concert en- 
gagements under the management of R. E. John- 


ston, of New York. 
































| Italy 


Raisa invited by Mo. Toscanini to sing Norma 
and Vally at La Scala in Milan in December; de- 
clined because of a prior engagement with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 














| Italy 


Rimini invited by Mo. Toscanini to sing Falstaff 
at opening of La Scala Theatre in Milan this De- 
cember. He had to decline the great honor because 
of his previous engagemeut with the Chicago Opera 
Association. 











PATE. 











Management: R. EK. JOHNSTON, 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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“Low Critical Standards H indering Music 


Life in England,’ Declares 


PGQADOQUAOGALEOOUAOGAUUEOGULA GOAN TULA EEUUA AAAS AMT EAE HTN | 


| Methods of Critics Becoming a 
erious Matter, Says Violin- 
st, Just Returned—Ballad 
‘oneerts Also a Grievous 
{indrance — Abundance of 
usie in America Likened 
o Pre-war Germany 


‘> Kathleen Parlow, who, despite the 
T jushroom crop of violinists of re- 
years, remains in the ranks of fa- 
yorite artists, the healthy growth of 
Enelish music, seems threatened by two 
cankerous spots. 

Miss Parlow has just returned from 
her native England, where she spent the 
summer at her home near Cambridge. 

“To me, the low standard of English 
musical criticism is becoming a truly 
serious matter. This summer I re- 
ligiously read the English critics, and 
you would be astounded to see the collec- 
tion I made of serious misstatements 
and unforgiveable errors. An example 
of what I mean is the wholesale and con- 
sistent belaboring that English critics 
gave to American artists. England dur- 
ing the war had little music, and the 
visits of great artists there since then 
have been comparatively few; therefore 
the criticisms to me, seemed to be occa- 
sioned by distemper. The cause of this 
is partly political and partly because the 
crities resented the advertising methods 
of the Americans. But it seems to me 
that criticism shouid be above this. 

“Most of the critics in England are 
reporters who go to music instead of, 
say, to an athletic event. I do not be- 
lieve that English critics could be 
bought, as they can be in France, but I 
do believe personal relations make a big 


cel 


Kathleen Parlow 


Kathleen Parlow at Her Home Near Cambridge, England, with Toscha Seidel, Who Visited 
Her There During the Summer 


difference and if you know a critic or are 
a native, it will affect considerably the 
criticism you receive. 

“The state of affairs in Holland is far 
different; serious criticism is given much 
more attention there. In England and 
America, it is quite possible, though not 
easy for an artist to go on making a 
success despite the bad criticisms. In 
Holland it would be pretty nearly im- 
possible, for there criticisms are re- 
garded almost in the light of gospel. If 
you get favorable criticisms at your 
first concerts you may be sure you will 
always face a crowded audience.” 


Ballad Concerts an Evil 


The second weak spot in English mu- 
sical life, according to Miss Parlow, is 
the ballad concert. 


“They are atrocious,” says Miss Par- 
low. “The songs presented are far 
worse than ‘jazz,’ which at least has a 
character of its own. These ballads are 
utterly characterless, and their sac- 
charine verses are terrible: love rhym- 
ing with dove, and other similar familiar 
combinations. Of course it is the pub- 
lishers’ fault for pushing them; the ar- 
tists, too, are to blame, for if they make 
a stand against the concerts, they would 
have to stop. But then you know they 
pay so well, that it is a temptation to 
accept them, and the best artists do 
them. As for the audiences—well, 
though it is a task to get audiences for 
the better concerts, the ballad series are 
always sold out, and the halls crowded 
by suburbanites. I understand they are 
now taking them into the provinces. 


This is an even greater pity, for there 
the music has been on a good level and 
such organizations as the Liverpool 
Philharmonic are doing admirable 
work.” 

Otherwise, Miss Parlow found that 
music in England had not recovered. “It 
was just beginning to get normal when 
the coal strike set it back again,” she 
remarks. “The Sunday concerts in-~ 
cluding many orchestral concerts in 
London, however, are still very fine. 

“It seems, however, that America is 
getting most of the artists. There is 
certainly an abundance of music here 
—fifteen concerts, last Sunday, wasn’t 
it? I’m surprised that the critics can 
live under it. Conditions here are 
getting something like Germany before 
the war. They would give about 600 con- 
certs there a season, until none but the 
well known artists could get an audience 
by hook or crook.” 

Questioned about additions to her 
répertoire, Miss Parlow said that the 
only work entirely new she was to give 
would be the “Symphonic Rhapsody” of 
A. Walter Kramer. Last year, Miss Par- 
low gave the first performance of Piz- 
zetti’s new Sonata, which raised 
pandemonium among the critics. Speak- 
ing of this, Miss Parlow said, smiling: 

“I suppose I’d better keep away from 
sonatas for a time. It is just as Sir 
Henry Wood put it to me, ‘the critics 
are constantly after you fer something 
new, and then when you give it to them, 
they are at you tooth and nail.’ As for 
the Pizzetti work, despite the critics, it 
is going to live. The best musicians are 
doing it, and even the lesser rate artists 
are taking it up. Which shows that it 
has come to stay, and in ten years, will 
be constantly played.” 

During her summer, Miss Parlow 
gave no concerts, spending her time 
mainly in practice, reading and garden- 
ing. 

“My most exciting experience,” she 
declared, “was a flying trip through 
France on one of those huge Handley- 
Page’s. It was a thrill, I wouldn’t have 
given up for anything.” 

Miss Parlow will give her New York 
recital this year at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 
then take her across 
she will give 
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7. A tour will 
the entire country and 
more than fifty programs. 


FRANCES R. GRANT. 
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NINETY 


heard in this city.” 


Fort Worth Record: 














AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


DATES BOOKED 
TENTH 


SEASON 


FOR THE SEASON OF 


IN AMERICA 


A FEW TRIBUTES 


from the Press 


New Orleans Times-Picayune says: 
“The organization was one whose superior has not been 


“The cardinal virtue of Quartet playing lies in the 


MANAGEMENT: HARRY 


ensemble. and this the Zoellners have to perfection. 


Toledo Times: 


“As to the merits of the Zoellners, there can be no two 


opinions. ” 


and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


1832 


Zoellner 
Quartet 











ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST 


1921-22 


DORCHESTER AVE., CHICAGO 
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DELICATE TINTS IN CASELLA’S PLAYING of them scrupulously rhythmic. Modern 
| 4, Search of mew effects. Only it is not im idea and treatment they ‘were of 
Italian Composer Makes Début done for the sake of effect, but for the on black keys was a fascinating bit. The 


: : , ‘ music. Casella is very serious, a quiet : : 
as Recitalist in Piano Pro- and reserved personality on the rhstvoem Bolero was refreshingly unlike the con- 
’ ventional bolero. The Siciliana was an- 



















the program, in the César Franck ; 
ber, was the general soft tone of 
evening relieved. There was , 
strength and force in the Prelude, C 
ale and Fugue. The audience rema 
to applaud and were rewarded , 
Chopin’s D Flat Major Prelude as 
core. It would be interesting to } 
Casella in a program of Chopin. |; 
would be as fairy-like as spun glass, »»( 
perhaps, like spun glass, a little col, 
ma + | 






























































in spite of his revolutionary flights in 
gram of Charm the study. There was very little of the — — a: eae 

Piano Recital, Alfredo Casella, Town revolutionary in this recital, very little The Beethoven, the pianist approached 
Hall, Nov. 8, Evening. The Program: t hi with earnestness. It became a work of 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 in D_ Minor, © SUREMS BnyeniNg more than the De- poetic beauty; subdued like the rest and 
Beethoven; Four Pieces, Scarlatti. Five bussy period. It pre-dated the “Six” and little Itali , t Onl t the cl f 
fae “the Caghenres Bagloutic.” some of the Scarlatti scarcely seemed 2% “be *talanate. my & 9. C088 oO 
“ar "es, “3 er de ino, ‘“ ” > 
“La terasse des audiences du clair de out of school. It was all very delight- ; 
lune,” “Général Lavigne’), Debussy; ful; at times very beautiful. RUFFO IN ST. JOSEPH 
Pe, deinaapecgel ond Puerto,” Albeniz. Mr. Casella has a lightness of touch 

isonanze (Four Pleces—1918 ; First Per- that comes as a great relief after th 
formance in America), Malipiero; Onze a & _ ater tne Assisted by Nyiregyhazi, Piani i- 
Piéces Enfantines (a, Preludio; b, Valse “pianists of power” who strive to dec- Pa peste » Pie . ut,’ Bar 
diatonique on white keys; c, Canon on orate the average season. He is an ar- tone Opens Concert Series 
Sumseadt? * ectieee: 3. “as: tist who paints atmospheric pictures in St. JosEPH, Mo., Nov. 12.—Titta Ruffo, 
Minuetto; i, Chimes; j, Lullaby; k. water colors or pastels. Heis amazingly baritone, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pian- 
Galop), Casella. Prélude, Chorale and deft, and for all that he keeps down the ist, were presented in joint-recital on Oct. 
eer. Sener erence, high lights and translates the sun into 31, in the Auditorium. The concert was 


As a recitalist Alfredo Casella, the mellow gold of a soft quality, his palette the first of a series to be managed by 
Italian modernist composer, made his iS by no means limited. He trades in Mrs. Francis Henry Hill. 

American bow on this occasion and at Tce the dentaies lg og 1 oon yo pias gre By by well 

. . : . P : : . oreador Song an e “Largo al Facto- 

ones charmed his audience with the ly played, the notes rippling out like sep- tum” from “Barber of Seville,” as the 

delicacy and exquisite coloring of his art. arate pearls. His methods did not suit most exacting numbers on an excellently 

He is essentially concerned with the tone everything on his program; or rather arranged program. Mr. Nyiregyhazi 

qualities and resonance power of his in- were they a little out of key with con- played the “Etude Héroique” of Lesche- 

strument, and his technique is quite ade- ceptions previously formed. Thus some tizky, two Chopin numbers, and the Liszt 





quate to enable him to express his thor- of the Debussy came in for transforma- “Rigoletto” paraphrase. G. H. 8. 
ough knowledge of the modern piano. tion. The Malipiero fragments were but - “ : 
His work sometimes suggests the analy-  jottings in resonance, and interesting as SAN ANTONIO, TEX, Nov. 5.—Mary 


tical, like that of one who sits down’ such. The group of small pieces from Jordan, contralto, plans to reside here 
to probe among hammers and strings in the pianist’s own pen were equally light, with her husband, Major Cresson. 
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GRACE KERNS. 


American Lyric Soprano ie 


IN DEMAND for FESTIVALS § 
and CONCERTS ie 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 3 


4 ° . A 
“Grace Kerns sang extremely well. Her voice is par- iS 
ticularly effective in the medium range.”—Worcester Eve- eH 


ning Gazette, Oct. 7, 1921. eI 








“Grace Kerns is a dependable soprano, with a bright eH 
and agreeable voice, which has the purity her music de- 
manded.”—W orcester Daily Telegram, Oct. 7, 1921. 

ie 


KEENE FESTIVAL 


“Miss Kerns won recognition the moment her beautiful 
voice was heard. Listening to her superb tones, laden with 
feeling and expression, left nothing to the imagination, but 
impressed her hearers that what she sang did not give forth 
the words of her own lips, but rather that she was uttering 

a holy promise as the instrument of the Divine will. Surrounded with masses of sustaining 
harmony, her voice passed thrillingly from register to register as the words and meaning of her 
‘ solos were unfolded.”—Keene Evening Sentine!, May 28, 1921. 





E =©6 HALIFAX FESTIVAL 




















=) , Aa , ‘ ; . ‘ : 
Bt “Miss Kerns’ singing of ‘Depuis le jour,’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ placed her easily be- 
c) side Sembrich for crystal clarity and purity of tone. It was faultless lyrical beauty. Miss Kerns 
5) is the finest lyric soprano we have yet heard here.”—Halifax Evening Echo, April 13, 1921. 
ES . I ; e Pp 
{ 
: IN CONCERT 
S : , : ; : 
KS “Grace Kerns, soprano, has sung here many times and we are familiar with her voice and 
ES style. She has never sung better than she did in ‘O Country Bright and Fair.’ She was facile 
et and ringing and there was lovely tonal quality throughout.”—Pittsburgh Sun, March 3, 1921. 
‘ “Miss Kerns is the possessor of a voice of rare quality and range, her high tones ring clear 
5 and true and her diction is a joy.”—New York Telegraph, Jan. 28, 1921. Ke 
‘ el 
, ‘**A soprano, who sang as if it were for the mere joy of singing, gave a recital in Aeolian 3 
Ey Hall last night. Grace Kerns has a voice of sympathetic appeal. She was eloquent, proving ei 
Q herself a splendid interpreter in the Schubert and Schumann songs.”—New York Evening Mail, Ke 
Jan. 28, 1921. | 
: 
REMAINING AVAILABLE DATES THIS SEASON AND SPRING FESTIVALS, 1922, NOW eI 
BOOKING : 
| 
MG’T: HAENSEL & JONES AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 3 
i o 
| =i) 
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PITTSBURGH HAILS VISITOR< 


Easton, Martin, Mukle and Fanning 
Heard During Week 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 12.—The ; 
May Beegle series of concerts opened 
Carnegie Music Hall on Oct. 30, 
Florence Easton, Metropolitan sopra 
and Riccardo Martin, tenor. Both sing 
have been heard here in opera and t! 
audience was an enthusiastic one. (C 
nelia Rider Possart accompanied for M 
Easton and Huber Carlin for Mr. Mart 

The second of the popular concerts t 
season brought May Mukle, ’cellist, a 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, to Carnegie H:|! 
on Nov. 4. A Pittsburgh pianist, (; 
Bernthaler, accompanied Miss Mukle. |} 
B. Turpin played for the baritone. 

The Tuesday Musical Club celebra: 
its President’s Day last week with a 
program in Memorial Hall. Ethyl Hay- 
den, soprano, of Washington, Pa., made 
her first appearance here this seaso: 
Edward C. Harris, a local pianist, accom- 
panied her, and on the program was 0; 
of his compositions dedicated to M 
Hayden. 

Giuseppe Creatore conducted the or- 
chestra of the Grand Theater here jast 
week. R. E. W. 


FORM CAMDEN SOCIETY 











Operatic Organization Recently Founded 
to Encourage Local Talent 


CAMDEN, N. J., Nov. 10.—What prom- 
ises to be one of the most important loca! 
musical organizations, is the new| 
formed Camden Operatic Society. The 
society has been founded by a number 
of prominent musicians with the object 
of developing worthy local talent by af- 
fording opportunities for stage experi- 
ence. Weekly rehearsals are now 
progress, and membership is open to a 
who are seriously interested. The first 
production planned is Gounod’s “Faust.” 
This is the most ambitious undertaking, 
musically, that Camden has ever seen. 

The officers of the society are Adam Kk 
Sloan, president, and Thomas K. Hende: 
son, secretary and business manager. A 
vice-president is yet to be elected. The 
preparation and training is in the hands 
of Lewis James Howell, baritone of 
Philadelphia. It is stated that a cor 
ductor of national prominence will direct 
the final production. 

At the Third Regiment Armory 
Nov. 2, an elaborate program was pre- 
sented consisting of numbers by Erma 
Taylor, soprano; Myrtle Eaver, pianist; 
Harry Sands, tenor; Frederick Delano, 
baritone; Miriam Lippincott, reader; a: 
instrumental quartet, Francis J. Lapi- 
tino, harpist, and Arthur Fields, com- 
edian. The concert was for the benefit 
of the Camden posts of the America! 
Legion and Veterans of Foregn Wars. 
It was managed by Francis J. Lapitino 

A. DP. P. 


MARTINELLI OPENS SERIES 








Tenor Heard at Peninsula Club’s First 
Concert in Newport News 


NEWPoRT NEws, VA., Nov. 12.—No vis 
iting artist here has received a greate! 
ovation than that which greeted Ma) 
tinelli when he opened the Peninsu 
Music Club series on Nov. 3. At tl! 
close of his final group, consisting « 
Neapolitan songs, the audience, whi 
crowded the Academy, applauded unt 
he had given three favorite arias. Pa! 
ticularly interesting were a group 
Vanderpool numbers and “songs | 
Ward-Stephens, sung in English. Sa 
vatore Fucito at the piano contribut« 
to the artist’s success. Kitty Beale wa 
the assisting artist. 

An innovation of the season is 
“student membership” which entitle 
students in the High School to seats ur 
sold on the night of the concert, at 
nominal fee. 

The appearance of the Aborn Oper 
Sextet at the Liberty Theater at Fortres 
Monroe drew a _ responsive audienc: 
Madaline Bossi did good work, and th 
tabloid version of “Faust,” presented a 
the conclusion of the program, was es 
pecially well received. C. F. L. 
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 Music’s H istory Shown in Unique Pictures 


Rebekah Crawford of New York Builds Up a Remarkable Collection in Which Progress of 
the Art Is Reviewed from the Days of Palestrina—Comprehensive Library and Stere- 
opticon Views Included—Frieze by Albert D. Blashfield Displays Many Large and 
Small Etchings—Collection Used to Train Children in Music—Foreign Offers Refused, 
as Miss Crawford Wishes to Preserve Exhibit for America 


EYOND the walls of the recital halls 
B n America, there are many musical 
devotees, Whose names are unfamiliar to 
the public, but who are giving their life- 
jong service toward the furtherance of 
art. This service may take varied forms, 
perhaps the accumulating of musical 
data, the collection of material and 
manuscripts for the aid of artists or any 
other branch of activity; but it is help- 
ing to build up artistic life as potently 
as is the work of the virtuosi. 

For instance, this country contains 
what is probably the most complete col- 
lection in the world of pictures of mu- 
sical subjects. This remarkable collection 
represents a half-century of work on the 
part of Rebekah Crawford, a music 
teacher, and a pioneer in the teaching of 
music to children. When one visits the 
home of Miss Crawford, one feels im- 
mediately that one is in the presence of 
august company. The walls are lined 
with pictures, each reminiscent of the 
progress of the world’s music, and sig- 
nificant with suggestion of the develop- 
ment of the art. 

Beginning with Palestrina, the pictures 
review the history of the art for five 
centuries, coming down to the moderns 
as far as Debussy, d’Indy, and among 
Americans, Foote and MacDowell. They 
are ranged chronologically, and as one 
passes from composer to composer, from 
period to period, the dawn and evolution 
of musie are understood with more vivid 
and immediate impress than through the 
reading of any historical or literary 
work, 

Frieze by Blashfield 


Of striking interest is a frieze of 
twenty-nine large etchings, and about 
ten smaller etchings, which show epi- 
sodes in the lives of the composers. This 
frieze was planned by Miss Crawford 
and her sister, Alethea, now dead, who 
was her companion worker in the col- 
lection, and was executed by Albert D. 
Blashfield, brother of Edwin, and one of 
the most prominent etchers of his day. 
In the various corners of the rooms are 
several little shrines, devoted to great 
musicians. In one nook is Beethoven in 
many moods—in the passion of the 
storm, walking in the fields, and in other 
famous moments of his life. Here is a 
corner devoted to Paderewski; another to 
Handel, and here is a “Parsifal” corner, 
with part of the cross used in the first 
performance, and pictures of the Grail 
cup and spear. 

_ The collection includes also a compre- 
hensive and rare library of musical 
vooks, and several hundred stereopticon 
views, with a collection of accompanying 
ectures. Miss Crawford, with her sis- 
ter, produced a number of books on 
music, among which are “Musicians in 
Rhyme for Childhood’s Time,” “Letters 
‘rom Great Musicians to Young People,” 
‘Imaginary Letters from Great Musi- 
lans,” “Music’s Art and Glory in Pic- 
ture and Story,” and “Musical Message.” 


= 











E have in prepa- 

ration a special 
series of Con- 
certs presenting Mu- 
sical programs of an 
educational and enter- 
taining character. 
Details may be ob- 
tained upon applica- 
tion to H. B. Schaad, 
The Aeolian Com- 
pany, Concert Depart- 
ment. 























Portrait by Muriella, N. Y. 
Rebekah Crawford, Who Has Built Up a 


Unique Collection of Pictures Showing 
the History of Music 


Of the first of these, Miss Crawford tells 
the interesting story of how she went 
down to Gustave Schirmer, original head 
of the publishing house, and said to him, 
“IT want to tell you a secret.” 

“Go ahead,” he replied, “I promise to 
keep it.” 

“Then listen,” said Miss Crawford, and 
she repeated to him, 

“The great Johann Sebastian Bach 

Was born in German Eisenach.” 

“That is enough,” said Mr. Schirmer, 
“I was born in Eisenach myself. Bring 
me down all the rhymes, and I will pub- 
lish them.” 

And that is how the “Musical 
Rhymes,” since read by and taught to 
children throughout the country, were 
published. 


Teaching Children to Know Music 


The story of the origin of the collec- 
tion is interesting. In 1870 Miss Craw- 
ford and her mother and sister organ- 
ized a school in Brooklyn, which became 
one of the pedagogic landmarks there, 
and continued in existence until 1911. 
The musical work of the school was in 
the hands of Miss Rebekah Crawford, 
who had been a student of William Ma- 
son. At the time that the Damrosch con- 
certs for young people had begun, Miss 
Crawford, at the request of the parents, 
took some of the children to these con- 
certs. She found, however, that with a 
previous pictorial lesson they could ap- 
preciate the music far more fully. She 
ordered the frieze, and also had stere- 
opticon views made of the pictures. Her 
plan was to bring the children together 
in the afternoon, when they would play 
the simpler works of the composer 
chosen; then she would invite some mas- 
ter to come and play a larger work, and 
she would throw pictures of the musi- 
cian’s life on the screen. 

She found that as a result the chil- 
dren began really to appreciate the mu- 
sic they had taken part in. Thus her 
work began, and for almost half a cen- 
tury the collection has grown, until today 
it is probably unique of its kind. During 
the course of its collection, Miss Craw- 
ford made many trips to Europe, and 
went from one musical landmark to an- 
other, getting material at almost every 
spot. In Germany, she relates, another 
collector who had also been doing simi- 
lar work, offered to buy her entire col- 
lection. But Miss Crawford, who felt 
that the work must never leave America, 
declined. In London, the British Museum 
also wished to purchase part of it, but 
again she refused. 


Would Preserve Collection Intact 


It is Miss Crawford’s great desire that 
the collection should be preserved intact, 
grow and continue to be an educational 
inspiration. During her half-century of 
teaching, hundreds of students have 
grown to love and honor composers and 
their music, through the visual impress 
of them inspired by these pictures, and 
through her progressive methods of 
teaching, which mark Miss Crawford as 





a pioneer. That this collection, intact, 
will go to some institution where it will 
continue to have its influence, is her 
wish, and as she hopes to see it perma- 
nently housed during her lifetime, she in- 
tends to present it to some such public 
institution. The Corcoran Galleries at 
Washington have requested the frieze, 
but as Miss Crawford believes that the 
entire design of the collection and its ef- 
fectiveness would be lessened by break- 
ing it up, she does not wish to divide it. 
Other institutions have also requested it, 
and when she finds a home in which the 
pictures will remain together in the 
chronological order in which they were 
planned, she will give the collection for 
its use as a great educational influence, 
and where they will be, she hopes, the 
beginning of a greater monument for 
music and musicians. 
FRANCES 


RAYMOND HAVENS GIVES 
PIANO RECITAL IN N. Y. 


R. GRANT. 








Demonstrates Gifts in Program of 
Compositions in Antique and 
Modern Styles 


Raymond Havens, pianist, who hails 
from Boston but who has been heard 
before in New York, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
7. Beginning with two arrangements 
by Respighi of Sixteenth Century com- 
positions by unknown composers, Mr. 
Havens played a Bach Suite, Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and a group of modern 
pieces. 

Throughout the program, Mr. Havens 
played with fine, musical tone and in- 
telligent insight into the varying moods 
of his numbers. The two early Italian 
pieces, a Siciliana and a Villanella, were 
of considerable charm and they were 
given in antique style which brought 
out all their possibilities. The Bach 
Suite was particularly well played es- 
pecially the Sarabande, and the “Carne- 
val” also demonstrated the artist’s 
ability in the matter of differentiation 
of dynamics and tone color. In the final 
the Berceuse from Stravinsky’s 


group, : 
“L’Oiseau de Feu” was an interesting 
bit of tone-painting, and Ravel’s ‘“On- 


dine” was given with clarity and feather 
speed in the passage-work. Mr. Havens’ 
playing is such as to command respect 
at all times on account of its conservative 
excellence. sa. &. 
DENTON, TEx. Nov. 12.—A _ joint-con- 
cert bv Reed Miller, tenor and Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, on Oct. 18, 
was the ovening event in the annual 
course given at North Texas Normal 


College. 


PIANO ART OF DAI BUELL 
SHOWN IN N. Y. PROGRAM 


Hall Audience Hears List of 
Interesting Works, Including 
Modern Group 


Town 


Dai Buell, pianist, who has been heard 
frequently in New York, gave a recitai 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 9, presenting a well-made and in- 
teresting program. Beginning with 
Mozart’s C Minor Fantasia, Miss Buel! 
leapt, bv contrast, into Schumann’s Fan- 
taisie, Op. 17. ‘lhe second group con- 
sisted of works by Chopin and the third 
of modern pieces. 

Miss Buell plays with a large tone 
which is not invariably musical, nor is 
her pedalling above reproach, but she 
has facile technique, as exhibited in the 
F Minor Etude of Chopin, which she 
played too fast to show the composition 
at its best, although it was given with 
perfect clarity. In the Waltz, Op. 64, 
No. 2, she also took the second theme too 
fast, but then most pianists do. The 
Larghetto from the F Minor Concerto, 
arranged by Reinecke, was the best, all 
around, of the Chopin group. In the 
final group, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” was 
played with the vague atmosphere it de- 
mands, and the Saint-Saéns Toccata 
brought her program to a eee close. 

J. A. H. 





POETRY EVENING GIVEN 





Katherine Tift Jones, Diseuse, and Mark 
Andrews, Pianist, Heard 


A program of readings by Katherine 
Tift Jones, assisted by Mark Andrews, 
composer-pianist, was given at Steinway 
Hall on Monday evening, Nov. 7. Mis- 
cellaneous works of Rupert Brooke and 


Joyce Kilmer; two sonnets of Mrs. 
Browning, and a scene from Shakes- 


peare’s “Henry VIII,’ made up the first 
part of the program. 

Mr. Andrews played his own “Irish 
Suite,” comprising five sections, charac- 
terized by folk-rhythms and affecting a 
ballad style at moments. Of the parts 
played, that styled “Lullaby” was ten- 
derly effective, and the whole exhibited 
much spontaneity of expression and was 
well harmonized. The pianist also con- 
tributed the musical accompaniment by 
Liza Lehmann for Miss Jones’ reading 
of Oscar Wilde’s whimsical “The Selfish 
Giant.” Alfred Noyes’ “The Highway- 
man” proved thrillingly effective, as in- 
terpreted by the diseuse, to an original 
musical “setting” by Mr. Andrews. A 
skit, “Modern Musical Realism,” and a 
reading in Negro dialect completed the 
program. 


Mme. Schumann Heink, who is in Cali- 
fornia, appeared on Nov. 4 as soloist with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic; on Nov. 
7, she sang in San Diego, and on Nov. 
11, in Santa Barbara. In the week be- 
sinning on Nov. 14, she appeared in Long 
Beach, Santa Monica and Los Angeles. 
Her other appearances will include: 
Fresno, Nov. 21; Stockton, Nov. 23; 
Sacramento, Nov. 25, and she will con- 
clude the month in San Francisco and 
Oakland. The Pacific Coast tour will 





Life, O Life! 


Give me thy brimming 
soul! 


Lo, I will pay the toll! goal! 


Cincinnati 





INVOCATION TO LIFE. 


For Concert Programs | 
Copyright The John Church Company 
Life, O Life! 


Give me thy heart and 


Give me today to cap- 


bowl! 

sive > , wine anc 

Give me thy wi | on 
roses, Thy passion 

Before my brief day rapture; 
closes, 


I will have found my 
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be continued in December. 


F. H. Martens 
Life, O Life! 


Grant me what I 
plore! 

That on thy flood tide 
foaming I die, 

Not in the gloaming of 
pallid mem’ries hom- 
ing, 

To dim oh'ivion’s shore. 
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BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION BEGINS SEASON 


Bauer, Huberman, Graveure _ trio, which has been played more smooth- 


° : Fe ly by regularly constituted chamber 
and Kindler in First music organizations, but which had more 
Program 


than a few moments of transcendent 
Concert, The Beethoven Association, 



























beauty. 


Acolion Hall, Nov. 8, evening. The pro- Mr. Graveure’s artistic and _ vivid 

gram: Sonata in D Minor, Opus 108, sj ; 

for Piano and Violin, Brahms, played by Siamese of the ea, vg ~oe8 

Harold Bauer and Bronislaw Huberman: echumann songs wl inger longest wl 
those who heard this program. It erred, 


Sonas, ‘‘Nich mehr zu dir cu gehen,” 
Brahms ; “Dass sie hier gewesen,” Schu- perhaps, on the side of sentimentality, 


bert; ‘“‘Rodselein, Rdéselein,’” “Schdne 


and it is not in such music that the 
baritone’s stingingly brilliant voice finds 
its most effective tonal employment, but 
there was much that was satisfying in 
the exemplary control of shading and 
dynamics and in the velvety soft-voice 
work which characterized Mr. Graveure’s 
intelligent and eloquent interpretations. 
The Schumann “Réselein, Réselein” was 
repeated. Mr. Bauer’s accompaniments 
were of the beauty of tone inseparable 
from his piano art, whether as solo re- 
citalist. or ensemble player. as Be 



























Wiege ‘meiner Leiden,’ Schumann; “Or- 
pheus,” Schubert, sung by Lowis Graveure, 
Baritone; Trio in B Flat, Opus 97, for 
Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, Beethoven, 
played by Mr. Bauer, Mr. Huberman and 
Hans Kindler. 

Not until they assembled in their seats 
at Aeolian Hall did those who made up 
the large audience at the first of the 
Beethoven Association’s new series of 
concerts learn the identity of the “dis- 
tinguished European violinist” announced 
to play in the opening and closing num- 
bers of the program. Admirable artist 
that he is, Mr. Huberman was somewhat 

i overshadowed by Mr. Bauer in the 
Brahms sonata, never very grateful to 
the violin, and the pianist also had the 
lion’s share of attention in the Beethoven 


Young Violinist Greeted by Salvos of 
Applause in Recital at Car- 
negie Hall- 


Madeleine MacGuigan, well remem- 
bered from a début recital early in 1920 
and a previous appearance at one of the 
Stadium concerts. was greeted by an un- 
usually large audience at Carnegie Hall 
the evening of Monday, Nov. 7. En- 
thusiasm rather outran discretion, and 
not only were there salvos of applause 
at the end of each number, but when- 
ever there was a pause in the violin 


clasts because he does not 


sympathies of a psychologist. 
belongs to our own generation, 
of persuasion because of the exquisiteness of his art. 

It cannot be objected to him that he likes the icono- 
understand the sculptors. He 


UNUSUAL GIFTS SHOWN BY MADELEINE MacGUIGAN 


music during the progress of the longer 
numbers, some one always started a 
rally that obscured the excellent playing 
of the accompanist, Maurice Eisner. 
Mrs. MacGuigan, whose platform ap- 
pearance is that of a very pretty girl 
in her early ’teens, again disclosed ex- 
ceptional gifts. She played with much 
dash and vivacity, brilliance of tone, and 
exceeding fleetness of finger. Her tech- 
nique sometimes ran away with her, and 
there was more of virtuosity than there 
was of euphonious accuracy, particularly 
with respect to double-stopping. Nor 
was there much suggestion of a search 


He loves the past, but he 
He has all the more power 


into the heart cf her numbers for so; 
thing beyoftittheir surface mus 
values. An exception must be noted 
Chausson’s “Poéme,” which was 
without a poetic nimbus, as_ pla; 
Other numbers included the Paga: 
D Major Concerto, Mendelssohn’s “ 
the Wings of Song,” a Ballade and «| 
price by Nana-Zucca, Bazzini’s “Ro 
des Lutins,” Belov’s “Auf’n_ Pripx 
chok,” listed as a first performance, 
Irish air presumably arranged by 
violinist, and the Saint-Saéns “Ro, 
Capriccioso.” 

It is because Mrs. MacGuigan } 
possibilities far beyond most violin ¢ 
certizers of her sex (and in a very c 
siderably measure already has reali: 
them) that one wishes she could unde 
a severe re-grounding as to accura 
and could find the way to fuller int 
lectual and emotional use of her unus 
talent. O. T 





Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropo 


tan Opera Company, has been engag 
for appearances on two consecutive da 


at the next Spartanburg, S. C., festiv: 


She will be heard as soloist with orch: 


tra and as Lola in “Cavalleria Rus: 


cana.” 


-E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


THE INCOMPARABLE PIANIST 


Warmly Received on the Pacific Coast 


Of the Chopin group the Etude (Op. 10, No. 12) and the 
Nocturne in F sharp major were particularly beautiful. 
First Performance Here 


The composition which introduced the fifth group —‘*Fac- 
tories,’’ by Mariotte, is a bit of straight musical impres- 





The San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 24, 1921. 


SCHMITZ’ ART IS REVEALED AT 
RECITAL 


French Pianist Charms Large Crowd in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall by Interpretation of Old 


Masters 
By REDFERN MASON 


BE. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, is known as a 
musical modernist. But his modernism is based on no an- 
archistie repudiation of the past. 

He remembered that this old musie was written for the 
predecessors of the piano, and not for modern grand, and 
it came tripping from his fingers with such an airy dainti- 
ness that, if the Marquise de Seyigne could have heard him, 
she would have thought she was listening to one of the 
great c'avecinists of her own day. 

Unleashed Thunders 

But in the Bach Fantasie and Fugue in G minor—~in 
Fantasie especially—he showed that he can unleash the 
thunders. 

In this he was justified, for, not only was the work 
written for the organ, but Bach; in his writing, foresaw 
the instruments of today. One might go further, indeed, 
and claim Bach as the first of the modernists. 

The Chopin group showed a keen appreciation of the 
change in esthetic outlook, which the great Pole conveys 
in his music. That laya-like beginning of the ‘‘Revolu- 
tionary’’ Etude and the great octave passage of the A flat 
Polonaise are poetic realism, and if, judging by the Scar- 
latti and the Couperin, the audience thought they were in 
the presence of a weaver of fine shades and half lights. 
Schmitz’s playing must have been a startling awakening. 


Many-Sided Artist 


The fact is that he is a subtle and many-sided artist 
and gifted with a nervous intensity that enables him to 
wield Thor’s hammer as well as to work enchantment with 
the wand of Titania. 

With Mariotte’s ‘‘Factories’’ the pianist definitely en- 
tered the domain of modernism. The work is at once a 
picture and a symbol. It suggests a scene like the great 
steel works at Bethlehem, with the clanking of hammers 
and the staccato striking of rivets. The human element 
is suppressed. Man is the slave of the machine and his 
plaints are inaudible. 

Mariotte did not intend his musie to be beautiful. but 
he did mean it to say something, and he has succecded. 

Each phase of art is legitimate, and the intelligent 
music lover will take for his tuide the words of the Council 
of Trent, when they were confronted by such musical in- 
novators as Palestrina and Allegri: ‘‘Non imnedias musician’’ 

**You shall not hinder the development of music.’’ 

Schmitz is a musician with the soul of a poet and the 


knows that music must speak the spirit of the age, and he 
has the gift to make it do So. 


The San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 5, 1921. 
SCHMITZ’ STRIKING PERSONALITY 
ADDS TO HIS ART 


Pianist’s Hearers Stimulated by Contact With 
An Original Mind 
By RAY C. B. BROWN 

Those who have heard E. Robert Schmitz in his four ex- 
planatory recitals, brought to a conclusion last evening in 
the Hotel St. Francis, have felt the stimulation of contact 
with an original mind and a kinetic personality. He is, in 
the best sense of the word, a modernist—that is, a man 
sharply sensitive to the spirit of his age and responsive 
to subtle manifestations. It takes a modernist to under- 
stand the ancients, for historical insight is only a _ back- 
ward excursion of the creative imagination. This under- 
standing Schmitz possesses to an uncommon degree and his 
keenly analytic mind discovers the modernity in Bach as 
well as the latent classicism in the extravagancies of the 
futurist composer. 

In him one finds the rare combination of the poet’s deli- 
cate perception of beauty and the scientist’s exactitude in 
analysis. Intuition and logical reasoning work harmoniously 
in his mental processes. His judgments are finely poised 
because the enthusiasm of the explorer in westhetics is 
balanced by the caution of the philosopher. 

As a pianist he displays admirable qualities both as a 
virtuoso and an_ interpreter. A brilliant technician, he 
copes easily with bristling difficulties and maintains a mas- 
terly control of dynamics. His interpretations are cerebral 
rather than romantic, intellectual rather than emotional, 
and reflect the quality of his mind. An acute sense of 
proportion makes his readings remarkably clear in design, 
and his feeling for form is that of the true artist. 

Modernism, old as it is in origin, still needs its mis- 
Sionaries among a public somewhat bewildered at its con- 
temporary outbursts. Schmitz is such a missionary. equipped 
for his task with knowledge, insight, sympathy, humor, 
tolerance and patience. His comments are always illumi- 
nating, his explanations fresh in metaphoric figures and 
his apothegms wittily fashioned. 





The San Francisco Journal, Oct. 94, 1921. 
SCHMITZ CONCFRT WINS AUDI- 
ENCE 


Program Intellectual, Logical and Complete 


PIANIST’S SKILL LAUDED 





Grace Notes Done With Touch That Gave 
Music Lovers Here Supreme Treat 
Schmitz Concert 
The art of E. Robert Schmitz celebrates what is best in 
the French genius. He has within himself the e'egance, 
the chastity, the restraint which distinguished the classical 

achievements of the French nation. 

He was intellectual and logical. The concept of his selec- 
tions was complete and authentic. 

To the Bach he gave the sculptural qualitv which taste 
demards, Never did he iniect that purely fortuitous emo- 
tionality with which lesser pianists hone to make the austere 
Bach more palatable to the hoi polloi. 

Second Group Pleases 

The second groun was a complete delight. Under the 
dextrons fingers of M. Schmitz the great pianoforte became 
a tinkling clavecin. 

The grace notes, the trills. the turns of these early pieces 
were done with a delicacy of touch and a lightness of wrist 
which gave to the music its intrinsie attributes of decorous 
elegance, 


NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, NOVEMBER 27th, 
CHICAGO RECITAL, BLACKSTONE THEATER, JANUARY 15th. 
CONCERT TOUR EXTENDED THROUGH APRIL AND MAY. 


Master Classes Management: LUCY D. BOGUE, 965 Madison Ave., New York 








MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO 


Concert Management: Music League of America, 


sionism, 

Schmitz played this modern commentary superbly. 

And what can one say of his Debussy, except that 
through Schmitz you seem to hear what this poet of music 
had to tell you of his very soul. 

He played the ‘‘Moonlight’’ austerely and gave it an almost 
spectral color. The Toccata sparkled and rippled, and in 
the two encores, ‘‘The Golliwag’s Cake Walk’’ and ‘‘La 
Cathedral BPngloutie,’’ Schmitz showed the versatility of 
his genius. 

Joy in Rhythm 

Into the first he put Debussy’s joy in the fantastic rhythm 
and posturing of the nigger dancers; into the second, the 
enchantment and awe of a medizyal legend. 

The piano is being overplayed and over-composed for. It 
should be an orchestra judging by most concerts. 

And after being fed up by the banging and the fireworks 
and the ‘‘pieces de bravura’’ which form the greater part 
of present-day concert fare, one is apt to honor a musician 
who will give a concert whose appeal is strongly addressed 
to taste and to mind. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 22, 1921. 


CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY GIVES 
FIRST CONCERT 


SCHMITT’S FINE QUINTET 





Largest Audience That Ever Heard Concert 
Given by This Club 
By RAY C. B. BROWN 


Thursday evening’s concert by the Chamber Music Society 
in Scottish Rite Hall, the opening of the organization's 
season, was notable for three things: the first performance 
here of Florent Schmitt’s epochal quintet for piano and 
strings; the presence of E. Robert Schmitz as guest artist, 
and the largest audience that has ever assembled for cham- 
ber music in San Francisco. 

E. Robert Schmitz played the excessively difficult piano 
score with a splendid virtuosity. His mastery of dynamics 
is absolute, and he commands with ease all the clang-tints 
of which the piano is capable. His technique is amazing 
in its resourcefulness. Most pianists have a one-man tech- 
nique; that is, they attack all problems of tone and dy- 
namics in the same way. Schmitz employs a technique that 
is protean in its swift adaptabilities and its constant 
alterations. 


Seattle, Wieabtustees® Wau Aug. 28, 1921. 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ WARMLY RE- 
CEIVED 


B. Robert Schmitz, the noted authority and interpreter 
of modern French music, appeared in a piano recital at 
The Cornish last night. 

From the outset the master pianist was revenled as a 
brilliant technician, and in the numbers requiring the 
greatest degree of digital dexterity he was the most im- 
pressive, as evidenced by the storm of applause that greeted 
his plaving of Debussv’s ‘‘Fen d’artifice.’’ the Chopin 
Etude, Opus 25, No. 10, and St. Saens’ ‘‘Toccata.”’ 





Pacific Coast Musical Review. Oct. 15, 1921. 
By ALFRED METZGER 

Among. all pianists whom we haye heard expound the 
principles and philosophies of modernism Mr. Schmitz ap- 
peals to us most. His technique is so clean and pure: his 
metic and dramatic instincts are so vivid with vitality; 
his sincerity and conviction is so apparent that his inter- 
pretations are messages of such convincing power that they 
do not need exnianations to make them useful contributions 
to musical education, 
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ERHAPS some las we may 


‘\9/} have at the concert a “suite” 
Ria , ‘ 

2° \*| from a film, a writer in a 
British periodical recently observed. 


The possibility of orchestral music be- 
written to accompany some noble 
jirroring of life by the camera is a 
fruitful one, given the composer of 
us and the work of worth. Per- 
_ too, the great film dramas will 
have their ‘‘Egmonts,” their ‘Peer 
Gynts,” their “Scheherazades” to live 
, independently when the celluloid 
h as slipped through the projecting ma- 
hine for the last time and gone to its 
esti place on the shelf. 

An alluring prospect, one may say; but 
not yet achieved. Consider, however, 
the strides that have been taken in mo- 
tion-picture art. When the organ 
strayed from the ecclesiastic close and 
les arnes to hymn more wayward meas- 
ures, the theater acquired additional re- 
sources. Large orchestras have been a 
more recent development. The soloist— 
though foreshadowed in the formidable 
person who used to sing the latest bal- 
lad, the while vivid chromo-like slides 
illustrated an unoriginal lyric—has come 
most recently of all. Nowadays not any 
vocalist will serve for the carefully 
planned incidental episodes of the mo- 
tion-picture theater. This type of singer 
is chosen at as careful an audition as is 
the operatic artist. Color, meanwhile, 
has not been lost from the film-theater: 
it has become an additional art. Glow- 
ing light in various hues may now 
flood stage and ceiling, accompanying the 
But this 
is the latest stride of all; and in some 
measure it anticipates the future. 


Cinema Theater Auditions 
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BRAVING THE MOTION-PICTURE THEATER AUDITION — 
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Great Progress in Mode of Motion-Picture Presentation Brings 
Era of Careful Adaptation of Music to Program—Selecting the Vocal- 


ists for the Best Cinema Theaters 
Candidates for Film-Music Honors 


TT 


By R. M. 


tion-picture theater on “audition morn- 
ing,” he will find the thrill of the mur- 
murous audience lacking. Instead there 
is the impassive hush of an ancient ruin 
—though, to be sure, no decrepitude 
characterizes the warm and well-lighted 
auditorium. 

But in the orchestra the tympani seem 
to brood, and there is an electric tremor 
in the air for the more or less quaking 
one on trial. Clutching his, or her, piano 


-notes—the feminine voice seems to pre- 


dominate on these occasions—the aspir- 
ant awaits the fateful moment when the 
fruit of so much effort shall be poured 
forth for appraising ears. Meanwhile, 
an apologetic porter or two comes and 
goes through the huge and mysterious 
curtains that now conceal the screen. 
The candidates assemble. Some of 
them are attended by relations, friends 
or even an instructor, who nerve them 
by the pleasant ways of distraction for 
the ordeal. The types that one encoun- 
ters at an audition are various. Here 
is the American girl who conquers the 
blasé auditors in Europe’s opera houses 
by her flaming determination, fresh, 
clear voice, and—youth. From _ that 
same Europe—from some capital on the 
Danube, perhaps—has come the experi- 
enced prima donna, newly landed in our 
city of towers and market values, un- 
acclaimed, but with a confidence in her 
“répertoire.” The tall and reedy tenor 
with memory of plaudits gained 


a Careful Proceeding—What the 
Sing and Wear—The Sordid and 


the Too-Soulful Musical Mood Foreign to the Spirit of Recreation 
That Dominates This Place of Entertainment 


Knerr 


sturdy voice, perhaps; or the mellower 
baritone. What do these sing? Every- 
thing from the ballad dear to vaudeville 
to the formidable and_ interminable 
classic aria. What do they wear, espe- 
cially the ladies? There are tam-o’-shan- 
ters, seal coats, ginghams, veils and 
draperies, ad infinitum. But all that may 
be strictly discounted : the director is not 
interested in one’s toilette. 

He has arrived, the director; and has 
greeted cordially those to whom he has 
been previously presented. These are, 
in a sense, the chosen, for upon applica- 
tion they had been previously “heard” by 
his assistant. Now the pianist’s head 
may be seen peering expectantly over 
the top of his instrument. The secre- 
tary, file of correspondence in hand, has 
listed all the candidates. The first one 
is notified: the audition is to begin. Per- 
haps six, perhaps ten, will be heard in 
approximately an hour and a half. 


The Hearing Begins 


With what dignity, what lagging 
reluctance, the first aspirant mounts the 
steps to the stage! The pianist, with 
whom the little soprano has left her 
music—burning her bridges, as it were— 
plays the introduction. The theater is 
almost empty: here and there, a person 
or a group is standing. The director 
has taken his place about thirty yards 
from the rostrum, with arms folded, at- 


TULUEU POUT EO 


The idol of the oie languages 
claims all as votaries. Indeed, the ap- 
proximate requirements for a hearing— 
though the former may not be essential 
—are one number in French or Italian, 
and an English song. It is well to pre- 
pare numbers exhibiting various phases 
of the art of singing. There should be 
one of typically lyric quality; one for 
colorature, if requested, and one to test 
English diction. These should be rea- 
sonably brief, the reason being patent. 
The director, however incredulous the as- 
pirant may be of this fact—can usually 
tell within a few moments whether a 
voice is adapted to film-theater work. 
Since other candidates are waiting their 
turn, furthermore, it is not courteous to 
usurp an inordinate share of his atten- 
tion. 

When the first number has been given, 
another may be requested, the type being 
specified. At the end of the hearing the 
director will, of course, not make com- 
ment on the result of the trial publicly, 
but will merely thank the artist in any 
case. The next aspirant then ascends 
for the crucial five or ten minutes. The 
test is one peculiarly adapted to the con- 
ditions of the work. The voice must 
make its effect upon the audience imme- 
diately, since the “number” on the film 
program is of five minutes’ length at the 
longest. The qualities requisite for 
making this “effect” in so brief a time are 
worthy of consideration. 


Requisites of the Film Singer 


The qualities essential to success in 
this work are possibly determined by the 
psychology of the average audience, par- 
ticularly that of the motion-picture thea- 
ters. If one ponders on the question of 
what even the opera audience, in cross- 
section, most applauds, one will realize 
that it is probably more often brilliant 
than exquisite singing. The _ Biblical 
“sweetness that came forth from 
strength” is perhaps somewhere near the 
desideratum. But profound emotion, es- 











If one—in much the same spirit as the _ is here, 1 

aspiring vocalist—reports at a large mo-_ in drawing-room “recitals.” A bass of _ tentive. [Continued on page 20] 
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5 “Unveils the Heart of Music He Plays.”-—New York Times Rs 
= 4 
= “Mr. Meldrum, pianist, set a standard that any other festival pianist will find it hard to ie 
$ surpass, if even to reach. Mr. Meldrum has grown much in artistic stature since his appear- 3 


ance in this city last season. His tone, so virile and full, his gratifying surety, his variety of 
color and command of fine gradation, as also his mental grasp of the salient points of every 


work he interprets, unite to make his playing of high musical value. ‘The exceeding worth of 
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5 his work was recognized at once and several recalls finally brought him back to the piano to ; 

. play as encore an Impromptu by Andrew Haigh.’—Buffalo Express, Oct. 4, 1921. 

5 The outstanding artistic feature of the afternoon con- artistic stature to his present stellar position in the ranks of — |g 
3 ‘ 


cert was the performance of John Meldrum, pianist. Mr. concert pianists of the day.”’—Buffalo Evening News, Oct. 
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R Meldrum’s performance was most impressive in its sincerity, 4, 1921. | 
: varied and beautiful tone coloring, and fine dynamic grada- | 
tion, which ranged from the most exquisite effects of pian- “Mr. Meldrum plays with an emotional insight and 


issimo to climaxes of stirring dramatic fire. He captivated wealth of poetic feeling matched by a technical equipment 
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his audience with the characteristic Whithorne scenes, of that enables him to deliver the message of the music with 
which he made lucid and truly atmospheric pictures. Called compelling force. Four numbers by MacDowell were de- Ne 
for more, he offered a charmingly poetic number, ‘Im- lightful offerings and another group, ‘Introduction and ig 
promptu,’ of Andrew Haigh. In his final MacDowell JI*ugue in K Minor,’ by Clayton Jones, an interesting bit of | 

| 


musical writing, two very modern bits of Deems ‘Taylor and 


group, which contained three of the sea pieces and the ‘Con- 
two equally vivid numbers by Kmerson Whithorne won Mr. 


cert Study,’ his virtuosity and depth of musical vision were 
again to the fore, his performance winning him enthusiastic Meldrum a demand for an extra number.’—Buffalo Courier, 
Mr. Meldrum has grown steadily in Oct. 4, 1921. : 

Next New York Recital, Acolian Hall, January 26, 1922, 8.15 P.M. 


Haensel & Jones 


‘ applause and recalls. 
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pecially the more poignant phases of it, 
is not greatly desired by so _hetero- 
geneous an assemblage. “Happiness”’ is, 
perhaps, a neutral emotional tint: cer- 
tainly that were natural, since it is a 
state of comfort. An “audience” collec- 
tively, has, perhaps, the vague craving 
for emotional “lightening” before all else. 
It, one may venture to assume, desires 
most of all a kind of exhilaration, a con- 
viction that living has possibilities of 
being freer and less drab than it is in 
the many routines of the day. A glimpse 
of strength in another, incidentally, is a 
most inspiring thing. It argues well for 
the possibilities of humanity—including 
ourselves. 

This analysis is by way of saying that 
the voice should be adequate to fill the 
auditorium, but it applies in some meas- 
ure to the fact that “interpretation,” un- 
less it be of most obvious and common 
mood, is not very valuable in the present 
development of the film theater’s pro- 
grams. Nor is the allied virtuosity 
which stands the recitalist in good stead 
in the interpretation of a long and varied 
program. One of the leading New York 
directors of motion-picture theater audi- 


tions, Louis Zuro of the Rialto, Rivoli 
and Criterion theaters presided over by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, said recently: ‘For 
three or five minutes, in our programs, 
the spotlight, as it were, is turned upon a 
singer’s two vocal cords. Whereas the 
recitalist has many opportunities to 
make a notable impression in some num- 
ber of a lengthy program, our vocalists 
must produce that effect almost at once. 

“The effect is to concentrate interest 
in pure and pleasing vocalization. A 
motion-picture audience will not ‘stand 
for’ the flatted or uncertain tone that in 
the opera would more easily escape de- 
tection in the swirl of the drama and be 
obscured by the flashing investiture. The 
dramatic is not in place as a short num- 
ber usually, for an aria unfolding a tale 
and torn from its setting can have little 
meaning. The motion-picture number 
should be immediately intelligible, above 
all other things.” 

The opportunities for film theater 
work have increased rapidly in the last 
few years. A number of successful 
operatic artists have been “graduated” 
from the film theater within memory. 
Prominent artists have, also, in increas- 
ing numbers, appeared on these pro- 
grams with all honor and a great meas- 
ure of increased popularity. New tal- 
ents, fresh voices, are most desired. In 
the words of a prominent executive of 
New York film-theaters, the call is for 
those “‘whose careers lay before, and 
not behind them.” 


The audition ends about noonday. The 
tried, cheered by words of encourage- 
ment or appraisal, go lunchward in hope 
of soon receiving the mailed notification 
of engagement for some period or pro- 
gram. The cleaners, with a great sough- 
ing of the nozzles of electric suction 
sweepers, are putting the last touches 
upon their handiwork. As one emerges, 
a line of persons waiting before the ticket 
cage for admission to thy afternoon’s 
spectacle greets one. It is the other side 
of the picture. 


EDWIN HUGHES PLAYS 
UNHACKNEYED NUMBERS 








American Pianist Includes an Etude 


By Czerny Among Works 
Presented 


Edwin Hughes, in his annual piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall, the afternoon 
of Monday, Nov. 7, played a program 
containing elements of unconventionality. 
His first number, Beethoven’s Polonaise, 
Op. 89, led away from the hackneyed, 
and his subsequent utilization of Czerny’s 
B Flat Etude prompted some delving 
into recollections for a mental record as 
to when this class-room study had done 
concert duty before. Later in the after- 
noon, two compositions by Fannie Dillon. 
“The Desert” and “Birds at Dawn,” 
nature pictures of moderate effective- 
ness, brought a more modern touch of 
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New York Tribune: 


‘Frieda Klink sang to a 
crowded house. Her voice, 
an imposing contralto, 
dramatic in quality, was dis- 
played with rare skill in a 
program of songs by Res- 
pighi, Grieg, Massenet, 
Fourdrain, Strauss and 
other composers.” 


New York Times: 


‘Her voice is a true con- 
tralto. Miss Klink was well 
able to give pleasure in a 
score of modern songs, in- 
cluding several of Respighi, 
Bantock and Strauss.” 

















New York Herald: 


“Her performance gave 
unusual pleasure. She has 
a fine voice, admirably con- 
trolled, and she knows how 
to deliver a song with 
dramatic effect and excellent 


taste.” 








Management HAENSEL & JONES 


“Beautiful in Appearance and Velvet Voiced”’ 
MAX SMITH, New York American. : 


Convincing and Unanimous Opinions of the New York Critics Who Attended the Recital of " 


FRIEDA 


KLINK | 


which drew a capacity house at Aeolian Hall on the evening of November 3, 1921 E 
> 





New York American: 

‘Frieda Klink, beautiful 
in appearance and velvet 
voiced, gave her annual 
song recital last night. Her 
rich contralto was delight- 
fully revealed in new songs 
by Respighi, Fourdrain, 
Crist and Bantock. She 
was equally pleasing in 
Norwegian numbers by 
Grieg; Italian by Scarlatti; 
German by Strauss; French 
by Massenet; and English 
by various composers.” 


New York Telegraph: is 


selections 


‘Miss Klink offered four | % 
by Richard is 


Strauss. ‘Ruhe, meine E 
Seele’ gave an opportunity 3 
to hear the contralto’s splen- | 3 
did high notes, the purity of is 
which is not often found to 


such a degree in other than 
soprano voices.’ 


New York Evening World: 

“She is a good singer. 
Her voice has agreeable 
warmth and range and its 
possessor has the singing in- 
stinct.”’ 


New York Evening Tele- 
gram: 

“Frieda Klink, contralto, 
with a pleasing voice, who 
sings with good style, was 
heard last night at Aeolian 
Hall.”’ 


New York Sun: 


“‘Her dramatic sense told 
in four Grieg songs.”’ 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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novelty. John Alden Carpenter’s “Tang 

American” was bracketed in a group t} 
included Zanella’s “Tempo di Minuet: 
and the Albeniz Seguidilla. Beethove; 
Sonata, Op. 109, and two Liszt numbe 
Sonetto del Petrarca, No. 104, a 
Mephisto Waltz, were other numbe) 
Brief annotations were printed on ¢ 
program. : 

Mr. Hughes played with his customa 
poise, intelligence, clarity, musical qua 
ty and admirable command of t!} 
mechanics of his instrument. It w 
playing that ran to the scholarly rath 
than the glowing or the brilliant; t} 
expository rather than the emotion 
or the virtuosic. Very hearty applav 
was accorded him. 7. 





SECOND TELMANYI RECITA\) 


Hungarian Violinist Includes Two “Firs: 
Time” Numbers in Program 


Emil Telmanyi’s second New York r: 
cital, given in Aeolian Hall, Tuesda 
afternoon, Nov. 8, duplicated the firs 
in emphasizing that he is one of th 
most important of the new violinists wh 
have flocked to America in the last tw: 
seasons. The Hungarian artist’s ton 
again was full and warm, his techniqu: 


that of a first rank virtuoso, and his 
playing was characterized by both sturdi 
ness and fire. Two “first time” num 
bers, a Sonata by Carl Nielsen and a 
Romanza by Stenhammer were include: 
in his program. The former suggested 





more labor than inspiration; the latter, 


while very agreeable to the ear, did not 
represent Scandinavian lyricism in its 
freest and most melodious expression. 
Schubert’s B Minor Rondo Brilliante, 
once a favorite concert number, but 
latterly fallen into disuse; Bach’s un 
accompanied G Minor Sonata, Bee- 
thoven’s Romanza in G, and the Saint 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso were other wel! 
played numbers. Sandor Vas again was 
the accompanist. 2. 2. 





Dadmun Sings for Schumann Club Mem- 
bers 


Following a recent Thursday after- 
noon rehearsal, members of the Schu- 
mann Club were transformed from pro- 
fessional singers into enthusiastic listen- 
ers, when Royal Dadmun, baritone, sang 
three groups of songs for them. Mr. 
Dadmun sang an aria from Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro” and songs by Rach 
maninoff, Keel, Moussorgsky and others. 
Of two French-Canadian folk-songs and 
a Negro Spiritual, the last had to be 
repeated. The active members of the 
club had as guests their friends and sev- 
eral of the Associate Members. The 
club’s first concert of the season at Aeo- 
lian Hall will be given on the evening 
of Jan. 16. The program will include 
groups of Czecho-Slovak, Hungarian 
folk-songs and a group of motets by 
Palestrina and other composers. Percy 
Rector Stephens will conduct as usual, 
and Harold Osborn Smith be the accom- 
panist. 





Frances Foster Gives Musicale 


A musicale and tea was given at the 
home of Mrs. D. J. C. Meyeringh and 
Frances Foster, coach and accompanist, 


on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 13. Many 
musical persons attended and listened 
to an informal program by Celine Ver 
Kerk, soprano; Grace Freeman, violin- 
ist; Lillian Gresham, soprano, and Theo- 
dore Kittay, tenor. Miss Foster accom- 
panied the singers and Miss Mackenzie 
played for Miss Freeman. Miss Ver 
Kerk sang Wagner’s “Schmerzen” and 
“Im Hasentag” by Sinding, several of the 
“Zigeunerlieder” of Brahms and Kra- 
mer’s ‘‘Now Like a Lantern,” the last- 
named accompanied by the composer. 
The Polonaise from “Mignon” and Leh- 
mann’s “The Cuckoo” were sung by Miss 


Gresham and airs from “André 
Chenier” and “Manon” by Mr. Kittay. 
Miss Freeman played several pieces, 


among them a Dvorak-Kreisler “Slavonic 
Dance.” 





Forsberg Concludes Tour with Peterson 


Conrad Forsberg, pianist, has returned 
to New York from a tour as accompanist 
with May Peterson, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Other artists 
with whom Mr. Forsberg has appeared 
as accompanist are Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Company, and 
Elizabeth Edwards, daughter of Gov- 
ernor Edwards of New Jersey. 
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‘lang cerned, Stravinsky is producing a high Paris Opera. In preparation are “Le 
pt | Struggle for Existence Throttles type of music, and appreciation will Marquis de Carabas,” an opera based on 
uet M l E S Gg /] come to him in time, Grovlez asserts. the fairy tale “Puss-in-Boots,” and 
Ove With the “ultra-modern” French writ- “Psyche,” a ballet, both to be produced 
nbe usica xpression, ays rou Cz . ers the aim is chiefly popular success, he. at the Paris Opera. 

a MTT MT UHW{HM IHU" ~ COmmented. “If they get themselves “La Féte a Robinson” is an impres- 
nbe AA ns So vO talked about, if they gain the public at-  sionistic study of night life in a gay 
nN t} Pi ie oe ie Should | Cres pe: tention, they are satisfied. They produce Parisian resort. The festival brings to- 

1 Ind d 3 music that will set the world by the ears. gether the habitués of the place, the dere- 
ma Enjoy Financia naepend- ; | Much of it is good, and all of it is in- licts who infest the meaner quarters, and 
qua , , . ma ; : teresting, but the attitude is wrong. Too the squalid denizens of the underworld. 
5 ti ence, Declares French Com } much commercialism.” In vigorous pantomime the story of pas- 

W noser and Conductor a # 4 Italy has produced a real genius in sion, hatred, treachery and violence is 
ath i : i ‘ Malipiero, but in Germany musical en- unfolded, with pointed satire at the arti- 
- tl] American Academy Fellow- : a terprise has for the time succumbed. ficial gaiety that seeks to cloak the 
-ion 3 . Ri h j x “They are starving,” said M. Grovlez, wretchedness. The music is wholly mod- 
lau ship Seen as a Step in n1g t : > expressively. ern in idiom, with passages of fine ani- 
. Directio—Young English | | Grovles’s Works Successful ation and "marked contrasts. | Pavley 

| “ 1 he Best Mr. Grovlez has a number of works réles in the ballet, which is to be pro- 
PA! School Producing the 3 now being produced or in course of prep- duced in December. M. Grovlez will also 
Music Today u aration in France. An opera, “Coeur de conduct several French operas, among 
Firs! ae q Rubin,” is being given at Nice, and a_ which are Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” 
NHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Economic inde- ‘ new ballet, “Mimouna,” based on an _ and “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
i / pendence is the touchstone which will  } Oriental theme, has been staged at the EMIL RAYMOND. 
a. liberate American composers and enable 
firs them to create truly American music, in STURKOW-RYDER HEARD Brazelton, and Mr. Leach played a group 
th the opinion of Gabriel Grovlez, French of his own compositions. 
em composer and conductor, who is here to Chicago Pianist Presents Own Works Passi ge agee “ oor at 

hen conduct French répertoire for the Chi- with Charles W. Clarke, Baritone Wann Bitheia thunk ok the a. 
ton: cago Opera Association and stage the ——— CuicaGo, Nov. 14.—-Mme. Theodora Hotel on Nov. 8. Several principals of 
iqui world premiére of his ballet “La Féte a ane eens Sturkow-Ryder, pianist-composer, pre- the Chicago Opera Association were 

a Robinson.” Mr. Grovlez’s hobby has been Gabriel Grovlez, French Composer and _ sented a program of her own composi- ee ae William Westerlund ar- 
adi the comparative study of music of vari- Conductor tions in a recital before the Hamilton *8™8°¢ “ne Program. 
jum ous nations, and his observations have very weak Mossesteske was a f0¥- Club on Nov. 6. Her Suite in C Minor J ; 7 
id a led him to interesting conclusions. biced Ak : os Ang Sinakce Motnahell a. was _ most important work. lt ool Jaroslav Gons Soloist with String Quartet 
ded “True art can no longer exist in puv- a naval officer with a government sub- nae ogee tier gg ore = y CuicaGo, Nov. 14.—Jaroslav Gons, 
sted tv.” he declares. “Few are the musi- sidy; César Cui was a military engineer. ‘"%erpreted. . we te etl vlagguteane sa cellist, appeared as soloist with the 

erty, he declare ys a group of fifteen sketches, is modern ; 
er, cians who can starve for an ideal to-day, They wrote music to express themselves, ‘ er m6 a . “ar Pooper - a Mr ~~ ~ Shostac String Quartet in Fullerton Hall 
mor and to-day even starving is expensive. not to support themselves, and their oe 2 ggg tte a hei mm oe” tur- on Nov. 8. The program comprised 
a To free the inner spirit so as to create music is great.” ow-Ryder invested them wise interest works by Schubert, Glazounoff, Dvorak, 
10n aa te th - ust live. The ‘ and charm. She also played “Imps,” a Moszkowski and Percy Grainger. Mr. 
nte, reat See Se Hob getonees a a Lauds American Academy number in waltz rhythm. Gons played with admirable tone and 
but day of the ragged genius 1s gone. Mo- om - Charles W. Clark, baritone, assisting ghowed thorough artistry in handling 
un zart could hide in a garret and produce Mr. Grovlez was in ormed of the proj- artist, sang two songs by Mme. Sturkow- diffic It technical tor, J E 
van imperishable music; Schubert could write ect of the American Academy to send Ryder They were “The Wind and the ifficult technical passages. .. 
int immortal lieder while fighting for exist- composers to Rome and Paris to enable Sun” anal “The Messenger.” Both songs 
snl] ence, = ee eo — “se = mod- these to a hag Meg oe time __. were given an artistic presentation, and Members of Chicago Musical College 
a ern artist are too materia e com- position. at is the beginning of rea tres : ‘ : " ; : : 
‘2 poser to-day fails to please the public American music,” he declared. “that will evoked much —.. B. &. Faculty Appear in Recital 
at once he tries something different, al- pave the way.” daa ah CuicaGo, Nov. 14.—Clarence Eddy, 
ways with his eye on the box office. It The finest present-day music, accord- Chicago Clubs Hear Vocalists conan *, the faculty of en go 
»m- is spoiling art, and it is spoiling the ing to Mr. Grovlez, is being produced by = : usical College, gave a recital on Nov. 
os art the young English school. Eugene Goos- CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Charles Ww. Clark, 8 at Fort Smith, Kan., and appeared at 
“So I say the composer should be made sens has done the most notable work in baritone, and Rowland Leach, violinist, Wichita Falls, Tex., on Nov. 10. Rose 
er- free from financial worries. John Alden his opinion, and Vaughan Williams is one appeared before the Hamilton Club on  Lutiger Gannon, soprano, has been en- 
hu- Carpenter is to-day the best regarded of the most promising of the British com- Nov. 6. Mr. Clark sang modern Amer- gaged for a performance of “The Mes- 
e., American composer abroad, and he is' posers. So far as the Continent is con- ican songs, including works by Edgar  siah” at Mankato, Minn. 
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Ir. His tone, the ease and accuracy with which he plays, and his musicianship were 
) , e F ’ 
” matters to admire.”—New York Evening Telegram, Oct. 25, 1921. 
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al, NEW YORK TELEGRAM, Oct. 25, 1921: NEW YORK AMERICAN, Oct. 25, 1921: 
n- “His tone, the ease and accuracy with “Mr. Gusikoff made an agreeable im- 
which he plays, and his musicianship were _ pression last season in Carnegie Hall. He 
matters to admire. The Tartini-Kreisler confirmed it last night. His tone sounds 
™ ‘Devil’s Trill? he played with appropriate even more vibrant and warm. In the Tar- 
id dash. In the andante movement of the _ tini-Kreisler ‘Devil’s Trill’ and in Lalo’s 
t, Lalo ‘Symphony Espagnole’ he was heard ‘Symphony Espagnole’ the young musician 
Ly at his best. He makes his flowing melo- had plenty of opportunity to disclose his 
. dies sing. His is refined, polished violin technical proficiency.” 
ad playing.” 
D- ae ; o NEW YORK WORLD, Oct. 25, 1921: 
1- NEW YORK SUN, Oct. 25, 1921: pee . 
a “His t i - ol ‘trati Plays with smooth tone and much ex- 
: is most —, ee aie sa pression. Acquitted himself well in the 
d us = mane go 9 e "he fife Tartini-Kreisler ‘Devil’s Trill’ and Lalo’s 
ie 4 ~ ‘ 
a seid 2 Maggots Pes Lak . ic a ” ‘Symphony Espagnole. He played a 
_ bina — = aaidiale sail fron pad clearly understood interpretation. Al- 
Pi spagnoie was 8S : s a. o af $4 a —— 
‘s iis th stein” ready he is a musician who merits a sym 
A : pathetic hearing when he wants it. 
: NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Oct. 25, - 
f 1921: NEW YORK HERALD, Oct. 25, 1921: 
‘ ‘ , ‘ oe : : — : 
\ “Michel Gusikoff’s playing of the Tar- ‘Plays with feeling, poetic sentiment, 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Oct. 24,  tini-Kreisler ‘Devil’s Trill’ and Lalo’s lovely tone and good taste. 
. 1921: ‘Symphony Espagnole’ proved him a well- ; . a 

“Mr. Gusikoff’s performance was trained artist with an ingratiating tone. NEW YORK WORLD, Oct. 25, 1921: 

t adequate—good technique, agreeable He is sincere, has feeling that does not “His technique is sound; has an agile 

' tone.” grow too sentimenial.” left hand.’ | 
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HARRIET VAN EMDEN IN BRILLIANT DEBUT 





Song Recital, Harriet Van Emden, So- 


prano; Coenraad V, Bos at the Piano; 
Aeolian Hall, Nov. 10, Evening. The 
Program: “Ridente ta Calma,’ Mozart; 


Amante,’ Scarlatti; 
Leben,” Beethoven; 

” Schumann; “Am 
‘Botsc haft,’ Br ahms; 


“Qual Farfaletta 
“Neue Liebe, Neues 
“Widmung,”’ “Er Ist’s 
Sonntag Morgen,” ‘ 


“J’ai Pleuré en Rév oe” Mud; “Le 
Pr intemps,” Février; “E bb and Flood, ? 
“Keen the Pain.” Rach maninoff ; “Thou 


Art an Angel,” Gretchaninof ; “My Heart 
Is a Lute,” Marum ; “The Wind Flower,” 
Werner Josten; “The Great Awakening,” 
Kramer; “To a@ Violet,” La Forge; “Na- 
ture’s Holiday, ” Hageman, 


Once in a great while, not oftener, a 
débutante comes before the New York 
public so well equipped in the matter of 
talent and training, that the listener 
realizes that the art of music and the 
teaching thereof, has not entirely gone 
to the bad. In the present season when 
our three concert halls have been flooded 
with ill-prepared mediocrities, a recital 
like that of Miss Van Emden was like 
a draught of clear water to the thirsty. 


Here is a young artist with a lovely 
voice, 
telligence, musicianship; in short, every- 
thing that goes to make a real artist. 
She was a little time in working into 
her program and the first two or three 
songs suffered from lack of breath con- 
trol, 


obviously excellent training, in- 


but with her second .group she 


gained control and the remainder of the 
program was a pure joy. 


Dealing in superlatives, one can only 


mention the songs that were of especial 


appeal. 
particularly good and showed what Miss 
Van Emden can do in classical song lit- 


The two Schumann works were 


erature. Hué’s “J’ai Pleuré en Réve” was 
a beautiful bit of tone-painting and the 


Russian songs, sung in the original, were 
convincing. 
ter Kramer’s 
was most applauded 
would gladly have 

Miss Van Emden was artist enough not 


In the final group, A. Wal- 
“The Great Awakening” 

and the audience 
heard it again, but 


to repeat any of her songs, though she 
gave encores after each group. 


A. H. 





VIRILE PIANO PLAYING 
IN RECITAL BY REYES 


Mexican Artist Heard Last Season, Re- 


appears Before Large Audience 
in Aeolian Hall 
Juan Reyes, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 7. Beginning with Sauer’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, which is becoming the 


fashion this season, Mr. Reyes offered 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 110, the 
Schumann Fantasie, Opus 17, and 


modern numbers by Liszt, Staub, Sauer 
and Chopin. 

While lacking in a sense of propor- 
tionate values, Mr. Reyes’ playing has a 
forthright virility that makes it inter- 
esting. He is inclined to over-emphasize 
the bass to a very great extent and this 
rather tended to spoil parts of the 
Beethoven Sonata, and in the Allegro of 
the Schumann Fantasie the octave pas- 
sage in the left hand entirely submerged 
the stirring march tune in the right. 


he did some charming work. 


Lovers of 


large volume of sound will find much to 


admire in 


Mr. Reyes’ playing as this 


seems his particular tour de force, al- 
though he does not achieve volume at 


the expense 
happens. 
which was large, 
applause. 


’Cellist, 


of quality as frequently 

The audience at this recital, 

was enthusiastic in its 
dé. & HB. 





HILGER TRIO PLAYS 


Violinist and Pianist Present 
Interesting Program 


The Hilger String Trio was heard, in 


ensemble and solo numbers, at the Town 


Hall on the evening of Nov. 9. 
semble works 
movement of the 
certo, 


The en- 


performed included one 
Brahms Double Con- 
the Handel-Halvorssen 


Op. 102, 


“Passacaglia” and the Tchaikovsky Trio, 


Op. 


50. 
The Saint-Saéns Concerto was played 


by Elsa Hillger, ’cellist, who, as in former 
programs, demonstrated possession of a 


good tone and technique. 


Violin solos 


“Bohemian Airs.” The latter number in 
particular showed a great gain in the 
matter of the artist’s ability to evoke 
a singing and brilliant tone. Greta Hil- 
ger accompanied, and in the trios played 
the piano parts with facility. R. M. K. 


SWEDISH DAY IN PAGEANT 





Greta Torpadie and William Gustafson 
Sing for “America’s Making” 

Election Day brought a Swedish pro- 
gram in the pageant, “America’s Mak- 
ing,” at the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory, New York. The chief musical 
feature was an impersonation of Jenny 
Lind by Greta Torpadie, soprano. Capt. 
Axel F. Wallenberg, Swedish envoy to 
the United States, explained that the old 
square piano which was used in accom- 
panying Miss Torpadie’s numbers was 


the instrument which Jenny Lind herself 
had used at concerts in this country. 
Miss Torpadie, costumed in the style 
of hoop-skirt days, sang the Norwegian 
“Echo Song,” “Home, Sweet Home,” and 


other numbers which were favorites in 


the Lind répertoire. 

Besides Miss Torpadie, William Gus- 
tafson, bass of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, appeared. He sang the Swed- 
ish national anthem. Both artists were 
warmly applauded. Other musical num- 
bers were given by a chorus of 100 voices 
chosen from the membership of the Swed- 
ish Glee Club of Brooklyn, the Singing 
Society Lyran and the Singing Society 
Svea. There were exhibitions of Swedish 
folk-dancing by the Swedish Folk Dance 
Society. 





Musin Is Guest of Honor at Reception 

Ovide Musin, the veteran Belgian vio- 
lin virtuoso and composer, and president 
and founder of the Belgian Conservatory 
of New York, was the guest of honor 
at a reception tendered him by Mrs. Ella 
Butters, and her daughters, Margaret 


Butters and Mrs. Bessie Zander, at their 
New York home on the evening of Nov. 
5. A novel feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram was a recital of phonographic rec- 


ELLY NEY IMPRESSIVE 
IN ALL-CHOPIN PROGR :\| 


Originality of Interpretation and T, 
coloring Demonstrate Pianist’s 


Artistry 

For her third recital in New \ 
Elly Ney, pianist, presented a prog 
composed entirely of works of Ch 
in Carnegie Hall on the afternoo: 
Nov. 8 In programs that are 
anything, ennui generally stalks ab: 
This was an exception, due not 
to the splendid playing of Mme. 
but to the immense and obvious inte 
behind her work. There were t 
when the artist’s temperament got 
better of her and muddy scale pass 
and careless pedalling blurred \ 
might otherwise have been fine, but t 
moments were the exception rather t 
the rule. 

Beginning with eight Preludes 
Opus 28, Mme. Ney used a tiny 
penetrating tone reminding one of a 
lin played very softly. It was for the n 
part a lovely group of minatures. 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, however, \ 
Ney reached a pinnacle not often 
tained. The first movement was not 
ticularly striking, but the Scherzo 
the beginning of a climax that rea 
its height in the Funeral March. 
the cantabile of this movement, M 
Ney again played with her violin-t 
that irresistibly made one think o 
spiritual message which was viole: 
interrupted by the crashing chords 
the réprise of the march. The final mov 
ment suggested nothing of the d 
leaves whirling over the grave, as it 
usually supposed to do, but rather 
bewilderment of a soul thrust into | 
windy spaces of the Beyond. 

In the third group. Mme. Ney again 
let loose in the “Revolutionary” Etud 
and was less convincing, but the Ballad 
in F exhibited some striking contrasts 
both in tone and interpretation. Th 
B Flat Minor Scherzo, which opened t! 
third group, was the best, though 
A Flat Waltz, Opus 42. showed billlianc 
of technique. The A Flat Polonaise 








The artist showed, however, that he could by Maria Hilger comprised the “Moses” ords of Mr. Musin’s choicest composi- closed the program, after which ther 
play softly as well, and in the final group Fantasie of Paganini and _ Sevcik’s tions, recorded by the violinist himself. were numerous encores. J.A.H 
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Ks “NO HIGH NOTES WERE ABLE TO BOTHER 
x ENTIRELY AT HOME HERE, 
CLEAR RINGING VOICE. 
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Aeolian Hall Recital, Nov. 4th 


“IN AEOLIAN HALL EDNA FIELDS GAVE HER FIRST SONG RECITAL. 
Ke SHE DISCLOSED A VOICE OF MIDDLE RANGE, POWERFUL, VIBRANT 
AND EASILY PRODUCED.” 


—NEW YORK “HERALD,” 











TORRIANI STUDIOS, 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York 


TELEPHONE 1350 CIRCLE 
FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 


BELLE FELTON, 


ae ~~ VSS 
TCM ML 


November 5, 


MISS FIELDS; SHE WAS 
THRILLING THE AUDIENCE WITH HER 
"NEW YORK “TELEGRAPH,” November 5, 
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SANTANA Te ANt Tava tatveNtyaiveNt 


Mezzo Soprano 
(Mgt. Antonia Sawyer, Inc. ) 


1921. 





1921. 





Accompanying and Sight Reading 
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EDNA FIELDS. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL EXPONENT of 


TORRIANI 


VOICE PRODUCTION and DICTION 
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)pen Ampico Series in Boston 





Music Hall contains studios for teachers, 
practice rooms for students and a fine 


Women’s State College Provides 


Ray posTON, Nov. ot gi oe re ae Ll oe 30 
ow ska, pianist, gave a recital on Nov. ° e concert hall. 
0 le EE Radin ak the vote Musical Fare for Columbus, Miss, “tie Bact society plays a prominent 


part in the musical life of the college. 











T ee BE Be : | Bperemaencereeerencmnes cers aera Ee ee Lea Ne: EN ENT NINE Oe 
" wi the first of a nested jn be presented See Cee eee PYUDLCANUEUYOOOGTATUTTUD COPEL YUCCA Ae LD It has a large membership, and under 
iu ng the winter, in each of which the its rap ype ® me of pean and con- 

» vieo will reproduce one or more of the € certs are given during the season. 
Work ne ea Sing Szumowska’s program © It is the endeavor of the Committee on 
og ino uded works of Chopin, Handel, Artists to secure at least two celebrities 
% Ro yvcki, Chaminade, Liszt and Paderew- a season, but this year, owing to the 
; -ki whose Burlesque was subsequently high cost of artists and a limited appro- 
on of ~ep-ated by the Ampico. George R. priation, none has been positively secured 
ie gate Mvee of Chickering & Sons was in yet. In fact, the committee is depending 
bre id ch ge of the recital and Mrs. Carolyn on securing artists on the road. This 
Kanarl acted as hostess. The patron- means that sometimes an artist appear- 
is ess s of the recital, which was by invita- ing in Memphis or in Birmingham has 
Ney. tion, were Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. a night off and for that night will agree 
bal lact j. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. Timothee to come to the college at lower cost. This 
tires Adamowski, Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, has been arranged, and will again be 
b aoa William A. L. Bazeley, Mrs, Arthur attempted during the approaching sea- 
). Hill, Mrs. Charles H. Fiske, Jr., Mrs. aon. 

3s 4 ry L. Grew and Mrs. Franz Zerrahn. Dr. Fant, president of the college, 
What ’ Ww. J.P. lends his aid and indorsement to the Mu- 
t sic Department enthusiastically. This 
Boston Symphony Ensemble to Have Full year, recognizing the great benefits to 





be derived from mass singing, he is 








Season establishing community singing for the 
y vet BosTON, Nov. 12.—The Boston Sym- first time in the student body, and has 
. phony Ensemble, under the baton of added to the faculty a competent sung 
ces Augusto Vannini, is in the busiest season leader in the person of Alice Graham. 


Weenonah Poindexter is head of the 


of its career. Mr. Richmond, the man- 






























































M ager, reports that bookings continue to piano department and Mattie Lou Brown, 
n come in every week. The ensemble is of the voice department. Other members 
| appearing for the third season in a series of the music faculty for this session are: 
, of six Sunday concerts at the Boston Evelyn Wyndham, accompanist, Etta At- 
a Athletic Association, and in a similar well, Mattie Moncastle, Corinne Wil- 
1 series at the Algonquin Club with lead- liams, Eri Douglas, and Jerome Sage. 
™ ing Metropolitan artists and has already The City of Columbus is celebrating 
i been booked for no fewer than thirty its Centennial Anniversary this month, 
“¢ coneerts this season. It is giving con- in which music to be supplied by State 
ler certs in Somerville, Revere, Concord, bands, local and college talent, will play 
ds N. H.; Chelsea, Newton, Providence, an active part. EVELYN WYNDHAM. 
R. I.; Worcester, Milton and Middletown, —_——— — 
a Conn. The educational programs given Lynnwood Farnam Heard in Organ Pro- 
, for young people last season by this or- gram at Oberlin 
r ganization were so successful that Mr. OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 7.—Lynnwood 
” Richmond was called upon to arrange “arnam, organist at the Church of the 
similar series for adults. In Lawrence Holy Communion in New York, gave a 
two series have been planned, five con- recital in Finney Chapel, and created a 
moles certs for children and five for adults. : ; ; _Photo Stevenson, Birmingham, Ala. marked impression by his technique and 
ullad (1) Weenonah Poindexter, Head of Piano Department, Women’s State College; (2) Mat- notable tonal effects. His program was 
rast tie Lou Brown, Head of Vocal Department; (3) Alice Graham, Leader ef Student carefully planned, avd consisted mainly 
hes Baxte Plays at Banquet Community Singing; (4) Musical Hall at the College of modern music. The auditorium was 
, Michael Posner Baxte, violinist, played OLUMBUS, MISS., Oct. 15.—All musi- source from which much of the good pr gate oh ' , - bases _ ap * - pessdonty 
iar several numbers at the dinner given at cal interests in Columbus center music in the South is drawn, It also has ° ene 50.0 Gren Carey ine -" 
nai the Hotel des Artistes, New York, on around and radiate from the Mississippi the distinction of being the first State ——_—- H. A. B. 
the: Nov. 4 by the Friends of Freedom for State College for Women, which is College ever founded for women, and William M. Kincaid, punil of George 
H. India. Hindu music was also a feature’ located here. This college has an excel- since its establishment, music has been Barrére, has been appointed first flute 
. of the program. lent department of music, and it is the an active factor in its achievements. The player in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Ne an ae ik 
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Boston Oct. 25, 1921 


“Amy Neill gives fine recital.” 


“Violinist is womanly player, 
with pure and agreeable tone.” 


‘Her phrasing that of a mu- 
sician.”” 

“Amy Neill, violinist, gave a recital 
last evening in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Neill has an engaging personality, a 
modest bearing, and she has the good 
sense not to assume masculine strength 


New York Oct. 28, 192] 


“Amy Neill, a young Chicago violin 
ist, who was heard here last season 
with approval, was heard again last 

Hall with still 
She has 


evening in Aeolian 


greater approval. studied 
abroad, but most recently in this coun- 
try, and her studies have taught her 
many things of the greatest advantage 
and desirability. She plays with an 


unusual finely developed technique; 


with great precision and security in in- 


tonation; with a full and free bowing; 








in her interpretations. As becomes a . 
with a repose and aplomb, and an en- 
woman, she is a womanly player, nor 
is she the less interesting on this ac- 


Her tone is pure and agreeable, 


tire lack of any personal display that 
are none too common in the young. 
count. 7 

her phrasing is that of a musician; her 





Miss Neill’s tone is of excellent qual- 


ity and refinement, and loses nothing 





interpretations pleasing.” 
t —‘Boston Herald,” by Philip Hale, 
Oct. 20, 


in passages of greater complication. 
Her interpretations are musical and ex- 


1921. ; 
pressive and her playing is governed 





by a real intelligence and discrimina- 





tion.” 


> —“N. Y. Times,” 


| In Europe 
| after March 1922 


by Richard Aldrich, 


Oct. 29, 1921. 
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CZ {uvical Americar Open 


Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be wnderstood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 

Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 

ee 


Finds Publishers Discouraging 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am one of scores no doubt, who was 
much interested in reading the letter 
from your “Subscriber from the Wild 
and Woolly West,” on publishers and 
composers and I can agree with much of 
what he said, as I have not been able to 
impress any publishers here, although 
I have tried very sincerely to write for 
them and their public. 

My manuscripts have been returned, 


generally with a very kindly note of re- 
fusal, sometimes even with expressions 
of praise as to their style and musicianly 
writing. But often they have been kept 
six months and more, and then returned 
in an impossible condition. A Trio for 
Women’s Voices was once accepted, kept 
for a year, and then sent back with 
rather a browbeating letter expecting 
me to receive it back. I didn’t, so it 
was published and paid for! 

As I had been fairly successful as a 
youthful beginner in selling my manu- 
scripts before coming to the United 
States, I naturally have felt my failure 
in a country one would suppose was on 
the lookout for musicians and their in- 
terests. I quite indorse what your sub- 
scriber says about the merit, or rather 
lack of it, in much of the music and songs 
which the best and most influential 
houses put upon the market, and so in- 
fluence the taste of the masses—music 
houses that have branch businesses all 
over the world. I am asked to use it in 
my studio work. There are seldom more 
than one or two songs in every twenty 
worthy of the consideration of musicians 
or first-class teachers. America cannot 
expect to encourage real music and 
create a love for it among the rising 
generation, and at the same time give 
out stuff that tickles the ear, but does 
not teach anything or elevate taste. I 
smile as I read over and over again of 
the different singers who are advertised 
as anxiously looking for American songs. 
I know how indifferent they really are. 
They often only—though not always— 
introduce a song when well paid to do 
so by the publisher, and this apparent 
anxiety is merely to stir up hope in song 
writers, and interest in the singer as he 
-tours triumphantly through the country 
singing songs best suited to himself. 

An American composer has to learn 
that outside New York there is small 
chance for one, and that there publishers 
have their regular composers and pay 
them so much—or so little—for their 
yearly output. Music business is not 
aitruistic, nor does it have anything in 
mind but to publish what will pay 
financially. “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed try again” does not work with the 
American composer, thinks 

“ONE WHO GAVE UP.” 

Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 1, 1921. 











Publishers Seek “Modern Spirit” 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
Anent the several articles in your Open 
Forum about composers and publishers 
permit me to say, I have had some ex- 
perience in the music publishing busi- 
ness and also as a composer. I know 
both sides of the controversy. The most 
trashy things I ever wrote, (then a 
mere boy) were accepted by the pub- 
lishers. The things in which I took pride, 
and which were written with mature 
knowledge—I know they were new and 
attractive enough to sell—were turned 
down by publishers. Some of them I 
had engraved and printed myself, be- 
cause I had special use for them. 
Publishers do not claim to be free from 
error. We are all human enough to 
make mistakes. But why should a pub- 
lisher drop a publication which has al- 
ready had a sale and is of a high order in 
every way? Yet some of them have done 
this very thing. I am informed on good 
authority that the Ditson people will 
melt up the plates of any composition 
which does not show a sale of at least 
twenty-five copies a year. For this rea- 
son I suppose, they have dropped the 





beautiful “Marche Militaire” by H. G. 
Andres. I regard that as a piece of 
vandalism, and inexcusable. Why not at 
least have given the plates to the com- 
poser? 

Some of the most highly prized com- 
positions of European composers cannot 
be had at all, perhaps because the plates 
were melted to make bullets during the 
war. But why does not some American 
publishing house reprint them? They 
have saleable as well as high artistic 
qualities, and certainly great names to 
back them up. 

The American publisher is not as good 
a judge of music as he ought to be. As 
a rule he does not go by his own judg- 
ment, but by that of some hired critic. 
There are plenty of publishers who will 
issue the music of a fairly good writer 
if paid for it. They take no risk. But 


.on the other hand they do not publish, 


in the strict sense of the word; they 
only print. A composer can do that 
himself for less money. 

There is no mistake about the state- 
ment that publishers do issue a lot of 
very poor stuff. One wonders why they 
do it, and is led to think that there must 
be a dearth of good writers. But that is 
not true. If anyone should offer a com- 
position to-day in the style and merit 
of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven or Bach, 
for the first time, I doubt if any pub- 
lisher would accept it. It must be in the 
spirit of to-day to be a seller. Publishers 
are not to be blamed for trying to find 
this spirit. D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, Oct. 27, 1921. 





The People’s Chorus 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the issue of your paper of Nov. 4, 
I was interested and more than pleased 
with the report of the able and very suc- 
culent address Mr. Freund delivered to 
the People’s Liberty Chorus, of which I 
have been a member for three years. 

In reading the article carefully, all 
that he said came to me with a force 
that one who is listening does not fully 
appreciate at the time. I desire to thank 
him for the inspiration he was not only 
to myself but to all the members of the 
Chorus with whom I spoke that evening 
after the concert. Would consider it an 
honor to hear him again in the near 
future. A. A. DIBBLEE. 

New York, Nov. 7, 1921. 





Henry Hadley 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

Let me express my appreciation that 
you should have printed in full the ad- 
dress I read before the National Opera 
Club on Henry Hadley. 

I realize how truly Mr. Freund has 
at heart the interest of the American 
musician. I recall when we talked of 
an orchestra in Brooklyn for Hadley. At 
that time, he wrote a splendid article 
to that effect. Now Hadley is associate 
conductor of the Philharmonic. The 
making of a great career so often lies 
in the hands of others than the one 
whose career is being made. 

As chairman of the Department of 
American Composers of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, I wish to 
thank you for the compliment you have 
just paid me as well as to Henry Hadley. 

PAULINE ARNOUX MACARTHUR. 

New York, Oct. 31, 1921. 





The Old Methods Must Go 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

America is to-day making rapid prog- 
ress in the art of music, but as we are 
comparatively a young nation, we could 
not be expected to rank as high as the 
older nations of Europe, but we will 
eventually come into our own. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary 
that American talent be given the op- 
portunity to develop. Much remains to 
be done in this regard. The teachers 
in this country must become more prac- 
tical. They lack practical culture and 
surely this we must build. 

American talent is being destroyed in- 
stead of developed, due to the old meth- 
ods of teaching music. All teachers at 
present are innoculated with these old 
methods. It is enough for them to say 
it came from “over there.” The result 
of this is that the musical students lead 
the lives of drudges. Present methods of 
teaching consume too much time in order 
to acquire sufficient technique to play 
the best in music. Thus music has little 
charm for the average student. The 


study instead of being made interesting 
and fascinating is made burdensome and 
tiresome. All the practice gets the stu- 
dents nowhere, especially after they have 
advanced some distance. 

I constantly come in contact with 
teachers who are always on the lookout 
for something new, simply because they 
are trying to get away from the old 
way. And yet all these so-called new 
methods finally lead right back into the 
old-fashioned methods. 

I characterize as old method any 
method of teaching the piano which is 
based on the fundamental principle of 
using unrelated, formal études and ex- 
ercises. 

There have been recent attempts at 
improvement, which specialize in begin- 
ners’ work, harmony, sight-reading, 
memorizing, etc., but as they finally re- 
sort to formal études and exercises, they 
must be classed as old. There is only 
one old method and it is being patched 
up and will always be patched up. It is 
about time a change was made. 

There is no definite practising scheme. 
New difficulties and problems are con- 
stantly arising for which the teacher is 
unable to find a solution. Technique has 
gained the upper hand and is made an 
end in itself. The practice hours are 
irksome and unattractive. There is no 
intellectual or musical discipline derived 
from them. To develop our American 
talent properly and correctly we, as 
teachers, must get away from the old- 
fashioned methods. After years of 
teaching, I finally found the superiority 
of spirit over mechanical methods and 
found the lamp which lighted my way to 
success. 

Liszt knew no such thing as a difficulty 
and I can say the same. Music then 
becomes charming, interesting and fas- 
cinating to the students. 

In my way of teaching, I have removed 
the drudgery and there need be no long 
hours of practising scales and études, or 
weeks of finger exercises and wrist 
movements, weary months of velocity 
studies and endurance hammering. I 
have classified everything which enters 
into the study of music under the Men- 
tal, Musical, Physical and Psychic. All 
unnecessary elements have been elimi- 
nated. 

Technique should come from correct 
mental action, psychic memory, auto- 
matic memory, kinaesthetic senses and 
a broad deep knowledge all welded to- 
gether into a scientific practice scheme. 
By proper use, it is possible to reduce 
the time to master the keyboard to from 
eighteen months to two years. Then, the 
personality and musical ability of the 
student will carry him on through musi- 
cal attainments that will be limited only 
by his individual power. 

I should be glad to give any informa- 
tion to those desiring it and will be 
pleased to answer all questions. 

HAROLD S. CLICKNER. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Nov. 3, 1921. 





A Good Word for Mephisto 


My dear Mephisto: 

Your section in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
at once so frankly sincere and withal so 
humanly interesting that one feels 
‘twould be good to know you through 
friendly reciprocity, so I mail you a 
series of my book, “The Man of Galilee.” 

Some part of you must have blossomed 
under the blue of Ireland’s skies. You 
are so square and altogether sportsman- 
like when you don the gloves that really, 
it would almost seem a favor to take a 
licking at your hands. 

So, how do you do, and good luck to 
you, and may you reign long and con- 
tinue to propound in eloquence, human 
and descriptive. P. DouGLAS BIRD. 

San Diego, Cal., Oct. 23, 1921. 





The Work of Lorenzo Camilieri 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Let me add my word of appreciation 
to the many I am sure you have already 
received with regard to the interesting 
and delightful address by Mr. Freund at 
the concert of the People’s Liberty 
Chorus on the evening of Oct. 27. I 
could have listened to him much longer 
and hope he will come again. 

Let me take the opportunity to say 
that I do not think anyone outside the 
members fully realizes how hard Mr. 
Camilieri has worked to bring the chorus 
to the point it has reached—twice a week, 
all the vear around, training a mixed 
crowd of various degrees and shades of 


thought to sing with musical know}, 

and soul understanding. If he has }) .) 
discouraged, he has never shown it. [+ 
anyone ever deserved financial supp ,; 
he does, for he has given of the \ 
best in him, unselfishly, to the deve 
ment of an ideal—to create a hunge) 
and thirsting on the part of the pe 
for fine music which they themselves 
express through the medium of t 
own voices. HENRIETTA PORTER 

New York, Nov. 10, 1921. 





Fundamentals of the Republic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 

In “Mephisto’s Musings,” in your is ue 
of Oct. 15, there is a criticism of jhe 
stand taken by the “New Ku Klux K), »” 
on the question of eliminating the in:\y. 
ence of certain classes of persons jy 
things American; and in support of you, 
criticism, you quote words from the pen 
of Abraham Lincoln as to the “equali:\” 
guaranteed to all men under the Dec!: 
tion of Independence. 

Perhaps you will allow me a word 
your columns as an American an: 
musician. Our fundamental docum« 
—the Declaration of Independence, th 
Constitution and the Monroe Doctrine — 
were inspired of God, and are divine: 
and they cannot be viewed, nor inter- 
preted, in any other light. These docu- 
ments portray, define, express, describe, 
yes, visualize the ideal American—a 
wholly impersonal representation, quite 
independent of any limited personality. 
This representation can be likened to the 
ideal of harmony set forth in the princi 
ples of music; to the scientific exactness 
resulting from the demonstration of the 
principles of mathematics and inherent 
in them; to the high ideal of manhood in 
Christ which Jesus taught and proved. 
All of these ideals are quite apart from 
finite personalities, and are to be demon- 
strated from a wholly impersonal point 
of view. 

Let me quote from the Declaration of 
Independence: ‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

A musician is taught that the princi- 
ples of harmony and melody are fixed 
and definite, and admit of no opinions 
whatever. The personality of the musi- 
cian does not enter into the demonstra- 
tion or expression of the beauties of har- 
mony and melody, whica are dependent 
wholly upon the principles which underlie 
them. The individuality of the one who 
brings out these concords consists in his 
degree of faithful understanding and 
demonstration of these principles; and 
this is his gift, his work and his reward. 
No one can express a masterpiece in 
music if he holds in consciousness aught 
but the principles of music; and the 
great musician is he who, while he 
giving expression to his music, has his 
thought fixed on his subject and not on 
himself. 

From the standpoint of our marvelous 
Declaration of Independence, all men «ai 
created equal; from this standpoint there 
is but one American, a fixed and definite 
ideal, the expression of the inherent prin- 
ciple of pure Americanism as given |! 





[Continued on page 25] 
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our fundamental documents. This ideal 
;; not dependent uvon personalities, but 
;s to be individually expressed and dem- 
onstrated by all who would claim the 
-God-bestowed privilege of being called 
Americans. Americanism is a pure and 
definite Science, just as music and mathe- 
matics; and the inestimable boon of the 
understanding of Americanism is to be 
acquired in exactly the same way as the 
understanding of the principles of music 
and mathematics. 

| once had the privilege of attending 
a rehearsal of one of the foremost sing- 
ing societies in this city, composed of 
seventy-five of the best singers and musi- 
cians in this country. How well I re- 
member the profound impression made 
upon me by the vehement denunciation 
of the entire chorus by their conductor, 
because they made a little slip in expres- 
sion in a passage of the piece they were 
rehearsing. Seventy-five gifted and 
highly-trained singers; yet all had to con- 
form, aS one individual, to the musical 
principle which was to bring out the har- 
mony of the composition as a whole! 

America, it goes without saying, is 
founded upon the principles enunciated 
by Christ Jesus. No one who denies 
these principles, or the individual who 
gave them to the world, can possibly be 
an American, any more than one who 
“kicks against the pricks” in music, balks 
at the rules of concord because they are 
hard to learn, can be a musician. The 
noble work of the Pilgrims, who came to 
these shores to find ‘freedom to worship 
God.” and of the discoverer of America, 
Leif Ericson, the Norseman, who landed 
at the same spot 620 years before the 
Pilgrims, and who regarded his mission 
of discovery as a divine commission— 
the work of these people can never be 
blotted out of the pages of American his- 
tory and achievement. Moreover, the 
acknowledgment of the fact that America 
is fundamentally and essentially a Chris- 
tian nation must not onlv be in the letter 
but in the spirit, otherwise the individual 
cannot be accounted, at heart, an Amer- 
ican, 

The American form of government is 
unique, in that it is a Federalized Re- 
public. The word “republic,” according 
to Wehster, means “commonweal,” and a 
federalized republic is the common- 
weal(th) of the people under one central 
head—a perfect type of divine govern- 
ment. On our coins are the words, “In 
God We Trust,” placed there by Con- 
gress in the year 1861. The head of our 
American government is God, and the 
type is found in the office of our Presi- 
dent. Those who acknowledge, in what- 
ever degree, any other allegiance, cannot 
be accounted Americans. In strict ac- 
cordance with this principle of Ameri- 
canism, all who seek citizenship in our 
Republic are required first to “renounce 
and abjure” all other allegiance which 
they may have held. The application of 
these rules is as imperative as it is im- 
personal; there can be no exception to it. 
It is also a princivle of Americanism 
that it is the expression of the qualities 
which have come down through the Nor- 
die or essential white race. The strict 
application of this principle is also im- 
perative, and is necessary to the demon- 
stration of pure Americanism. 

The writer is not, and never was, a 
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member of the Ku Klux Klan, and this 
letter is not intended as a defense of this 
society, the investigation of which, by 
the authorities at Washington, has for 
the present ceased. But I cannot refrain 
from expressing myself on Americanism 
in the same manner as I have been taught 
strictly to do in music. 
JAMES P. B. HYNDMAN. 
New York City, Oct. 22, 1921. 


Gebhard and Platt, 
Pianists, Spend Long 
Vacation in Country 
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Heinrich Gebhard and Richard Platt, Pian- 
ists, Enjoying Vacation at Latter’s Country 
Home 


Heinrich Gebhard and Richard Platt, 
pianists, who have resumed work for 
the season in Boston after vacation, were 
among those musicians who extended 
their holidays into the autumn. They 
both enjoyed a protracted stay at Mr. 
Platt’s country home at Wrentham, 
Mass., where they spent a great part 
of their time out of doors, tramping over 
the extensive farm and woodland terri- 


tory. The photograph shows them as, 


they are resting on their return from one 
of these hikes, and probably discussing 
some question In music. 





Orvin Sale in Recital at Winfield College 


WINFIELD, KAN., Nov. 14.—Orvin Sale, 
violinist, a student of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, gave a recital at Winfield 
College recently. His program included 
representative classical works that re- 
vealed marked technical development. 
Mr. Sale has been engaged for other 
recitals in the Middle West. 





Open Superior, Wis., Musicale’s Season 


SUPERIOR, WIs., Nov. 12.—A joint re- 
cital by Dicie Howell, soprano, and Wal- 
ter Greene, baritone, was the opening 
number of the Superior Musicale’s 
series this season. The artists were well 
received, and two groups of duets were 
especially applauded. 


Cincinnati Symphony at Bloomington 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Nov. 14.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, conducted by Eugen 
Ysaye, opened the Amateur Club’s season 
with a brilliant concert in the Coliseum 
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on Nov. 7. The chief work was Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, convincingly 
interpreted. Bizet’s “Patrie,” new to a 
Bloomington audience, impressed by its 
wealth of orchestration and _ tone-color- 
ing. Massenet’s “Scénes Alsaciennes,” 
“The Ride of the Valkyries,” and ex- 
cerpts from Saint-Saéns’ “Le Déluge,” 
with Emil Heerman as the soloist, were 
also heard. In the afternoon the or- 
chestra conducted by Mr. Modest Alloo, 
gave a recital at the High School for the 
children. The Amateur Club will bring 
Mozart's “Impresario” to Bloomington on 
Dec. 15. For this performance, the club 
will again try the experiment so success- 
fully tested last year, of giving no re- 
served seats. G. Be. B. 


SOPHIE BRASLAU OPENS 
ATLANTA ARTISTS’ COURSE 





“The Impresario,” Now on Tour, Per- 
formed for Benefit of Home for 
the Friendless 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 12.—Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, opened the All-Star Con- 
cert Series on Oct. 26 in a program of 
dramatic and lyric music, and sang with 
artistic taste and individuality. “The 
Faltering Dusk,” by Kramer, was given 
with such animation that it brought a 
storm of applause. Other numbers ren- 
dered with great beauty were: “Vocal- 
ise.” a song without words by Rach- 
maninoff; “Che Faro senza Euridice,” 
‘“‘Nature’s Adoration,” by Beethoven, and 
in Hebrew, “Eili, Eili.”” Mrs. Ethel Cave- 
Cole, at the piano, gave adequate sup- 
port. 

William Wade Hinshaw presented on 
Oct. 25, at the Atlanta Theater, Mozart’s 
“The Impresario,” under the auspices of 
the Kiwanis Club, for the benefit of the 
Home for the Friendless. The cast 
made up of members of the Society of 
American Singers included Percy Hemus, 
Regina Vicarino, Hazel Huntington, 
Thomas McGranahan and Francis Tyler. 
Gladys Craven, at the piano, supplied the 
entire instrumental background in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


ARTISTS VISIT PITTSBURGH 





Ruffo, Bochco, Carolina Lazzari and 
Chamlee Heard in the Same Week 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 12.—Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, and Rudolph Bochco, violinist, 
with Charles Gilbert Spross as accom- 
panist, appeared before a large audience 
at the Syria Mosque on Oct. 24. Ruffo 
sang several operatic arias, and was 
demonstratively welcomed. 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, opened the Heyn series 
of recitals on Oct. 27 in Carnegie Hall. 
Miss Lazzari’s program ranged from 
operatic music to songs, and she was cor- 
dially welcomed. Chamlee sang, among 
other songs, one entitled “Red Roses,” 
composed by Conal O’C. Quirk, who 
shared with Blanche Barbot the duties 
of accompanist. R. E. W. 


Carl Craven Starts Chorus Rehearsals 


CHICAGO, Nov. 12.—The Musical Arts 
Quartet, Carl A. Craven, conductor, was 
heard in a program at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club on Oct. 29. Mr. Craven is 
rehearsing the ladies’ chorus of Charles 
A. Stevens & Bros. for a public concert 
to be given in January. 

Marion Armstrong, soprano, who gave 
a successful New York recital last year, 
appeared recently at a concert in Suf- 
fern, N. Y., and will fill engagements 
in Rutherford, N. J., on Nov. 16, and in 
Jersey City, N. J., in the near future. 

The Workmen’s Circle Music School, 
New York, will give a series of public re- 
citals this season at its headquarters. 
These will be under the leadership of 
Henry Lefkowitch. Students of the 
school will be presented. 


30STON, Nov. 12.—Harold F. Schwab, 
of Los Angeles, member of the senior 
class at New England Conservatory, 
gave an organ recital in Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 9. Of special local interest was his 
interpretation of the symphonic poem 
“Easter Morning,” of Henry M. Dunham 
of the Conservatory faculty. 








Two rumbers from a group of four 
“Bayou Songs” by Lila Strickland were 
sung by Sophie Braslau at her recent 
New York recital. These were “Ma Li’! 
Batteau” and “Dreamin’ Time.” The 
contralto repeated both in response to 
the applause. 


M. H. Hanson Books 
Autumn Tour Dates 
for Vera Barstow 
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Vera Barstow, Viol‘nist 


An extensive fall tour has been booked 
for Vera Barstow, violinist. Lasting into 
December, it will take her to Memphis, 
Tenn.; St. Louis; Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Cadillac, Grand Rapids, Port Huron and 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Toronto, and New 
York. Contrary to report, Miss Barstow 
is still under the exclusive management 
of M. H. Hanson. It is thought that the 
rumors that she had left the ranks of 
Hanson artists may have been started by 
her appearance in some concerts man- 
aged by the New York Concert Bureau 
by special arrangement with Mr. Hanson. 





MacDowell Association Aids Schumann’s 
Daughters and Moszkowski 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H., Nov. 12.— 
Through the MacDowell Association, 
$250 has been raised for the benefit of 
Robert and Clara Schumann’s daughters 
and Moszkowski. Harold Henry, pianist, 
gave a recital here from which $150 was 
realized. The extra $100 was gatherec 
by subscriptions. Mrs. MacDowell starts 
on a tour next week which will take he) 
to Washington, D. C.; Hamilton, Ohio 
Bloomington, Ill.; South Bend, Ind.; Chi 
cago, and cities in Kansas and Oklahoma 





Olga Warren, soprano; Ethel New- 
comb, pianist; Lionel Storr, bass-bari- 
tone, and Meta Schumann, accompanist, 
will be the artists presented on the first 
program of the fourth annual series of 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, at the 
Selwyn Theater on the evening of 
Jan. 22. 


Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. Wm. 
Rogers Chapman is president, will in- 
augurate its thirty-fifth musical season 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 19, at 2 
o’clock at the Waldorf Astoria, when 
Helen Yorke will appear in a program 
of operatic and miscellaneous songs. 

Elena Gerhardt, who gave her first 
New York recital of the season on Oct. 
23, is announced for a second appearance 
in Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 20. 
She will devote the entire program to 
Schubert. Coenraad v. Bos will again 
be at the piano. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will ap- 
pear in recital in Lexington, Ky., on two 
consecutive evenings, Dec. 7 and 8. She 
has been engaged to sing at the first eve- 
ning concert of the Mozart Club, Dec. 20, 
and will make two appearances at the 
Welsh Festival in Philadelphia, New 
Year’s Day. Miss Harvard will return 
to Indianapolis May 1 for her third re- 
cital in consecutive seasons. 


Preparations are already being made 
by the erection of buildines and in other 
details, for the great influx of visitors 
expected at the Oberammergau Passion 
Play of 1922. 
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Clara Butt, Under Southern Stars, 


Looks Forward to American Tour 
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AME Clara Butt, English contralto, 
and her husband, Kennerly Rumford, 
baritone, are soon to leave Australia for 
America, on the second “lap” of their 


journey from Britain. The noted pair 
have not been heard in the United States 
in eight years, but the former concert 
tours of the contralto are well remem- 
bered throughout this country. The new 
tour, under the management of the Inter- 
national Concert Direction, Inc., will be 
begun in February, the first appearance 
being booked for Seattle. 

Since her last appearance here, Dame 
Butt has crossed the operatic Rubicon, ap- 
pearing as Orphée in a production of 
Gluck’s “Orphée et Eurydice” in French 
under the direction of Sir Thomas Beech- 
am in July, 1920. Her performance at 
that time solved the question as to 
whether she was uniquely an oratorie and 
concert singer. Her “organ tones” were 


Photo © Photo Press 


Dame Clara Butt, with Her Husband, Kennerly Rumford, Baritone, Photographed While 
Bidding Farewell to Admirers, at the Start of Their New World Tour 


especially praised, and she was pro- 
nounced “a very valuable acquisition to 
opera.” 

In the spring of the same year she was 
decorated with the order which no other 
singer save Melba is said to have re- 
ceived. She was most active during the 
entire period of the war in activities for 
relief. Her Red Cross Society benefit 
concerts, and those for the war fund in 
London, were very notable events musi- 
cally as well. One concert is said to have 
raised more than $26,000 for the Red 
Cross. 

For her tour of the United States, 
Dame Butt will be accompanied, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Rumford, by Daniel Melsa, 
Polish violinist, and a pianist-accompan- 
ist as co-artists. The company’s itiner- 
ary, now being arranged by Milton Dia- 
mond, manager, will include many East- 
ern cities, in addition to two concerts 
planned for March in New York. 





English Drummer Heard in Grainger 


Work 
One of Percy Grainger’s compositions, 


“Shepherd’s Hey,” was featured at the 
farewell appearance of the English 
drummer, W. Byrne. Mr. Byrne has 


been associated with Dan Godfrey, con- 
ductor of the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra in England, for twenty-nine 
years. Mr. Godfrey said a few words 
of farewell to his faithful drummer at 
this concert. Mr. Byrne is reported to 
be equally skilled with the tympani and 
the side-drums. 


Elshuco Trio Plays H. Waldo Warner’s 
Suite for “The Bohemians” 


The Elshuco Trio—Elias Breeskin, 
Willem Willeke, and Aurelio Giorni 
presented the musical program at the 
monthly meeting of “The Bohemians” at 
the Harvard Club on Monday evening, 
Nov. 7, and gave admirable perform- 
ances of the Brahms Trio, Op. 8 and the 








Suite by H. Waldo Warner, which latter 
was the winner of Mrs. Coolidge’s coveted 
prize at Pittsfield, Mass., and performed 
for the first time anywhere at the 1921 
festival in that Massachusetts city. Mr. 
Warner was unable to be present at “‘The 
Bohemians,” meeting, as he was being 
obliged to play an engagement with the 
London String Quartet, of which he is the 
viola player. Following the ovation giv- 
en the trio at the close of the Warner 
Suite Rubin Goldmark requested the sec- 
retary of the club, Ernest T. Carter, to 
notify Mr. Warner in a letter that his 
trio had won so enthusiastic a reception 
from his colleagues in “The Bohemians.” 





Diaz and Carrara to Inaugurate Free 
Concerts at Cooper Union 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Olga Carrara, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation, will be the artists for the first 
night of the People’s Institute Free Con- 
certs in Cooper Union on Sunday eve- 
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of Nov. 10. Andreas Dippel was 
tended an invitation to be present 
guest of honor. After an address 
the president, a description of the W 
nerian opera was given by W. L. H 
bard, with piano excerpts by Edgar B 
man. On the program was a number 
Henry Hadley, “America to Fran 
dedicated to Marshal Foch, and sung 
George Reimherr, tenor, in honor 
Armistice Day. Lawrence Schau' 


ning, Nov. 20. This will inaugurate a 
series that is to continue through the 
winter on Sunday nights. Erik Huneker 
is executive secretary of the concerts, 
and the People’s Institute Committee 
comprises Everett D. Martin, chairman; 
Mrs. Louise Ryals de Cravioto, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, 
Henry De Forest Baldwin, Francesca de 
K. Gilder, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
Mrs. Mary Dowe Herter, Marie Kieck- 


hoefer, Sam A. Lewisohn, Mrs. Parker accompanied. The National Opera ( 
McCollister, Cora McDowell, Ralph Choral sang the “Bridal” Chorus f) 
Pulitzer, Edward F. Sanderson and the opera, under the leadership of | 


mualdo Sapio, and accompanied by F 
dinand Greenwald. Lucy Van De Ma 
soprano, sang the “Dream” aria of E/ 


Herbert L. Satterlee. 


W. L. Hubbard Lectures on “Lohengrin” 








Before Opera Club R. M. K 
A program devoted to exposition of the ; i Tt d 
opera “Lohengrin” was given by the Na- Ernest Schelling, pianist, will give 4 


recital at Aeolian Hall on the afterno , 
of Nov. 29. This will be his first : 
pearance in New York since 1917. 


tional Opera Club of America, Inc., 


Katharine Evans von Klenner, president, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon 





FRANK 


LA FORGE 


America’s Foremost 
Concert .Pianist, 
Composer and Teacher 
is now on a concert tour 
of the United States. 
Mr. LaForge uses 


Cetalwin ian: 


exclusively in all his Concerts as well as in his Studio and 
Home. 







No other American pianist has won such distinction on 
the Concert Stage as Frank LaForge. His many tours 
of the United States with Gadski, Sembrich, Alda and 

other great stars have endeared him to the music-loving 

public. 





The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 


142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 521 S. Fourth Av. 

DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS c 

1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 1807 Commerce St. 




















Fausto CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor Scotti Grand Opera Co. 


Los Angeles Daily News: 

“He acquitted himself nobly, singing with fine tone, much flexibility and a fresh, young voi 
that is beautiful in itself and has been trained with care and intelligence.” 
Los Angeles Daily Times: 

“A tenor of potentiality appeared in the person of Fausto C avallini. 
some striking attractions of tone and he played the Count with zest. 
Los Angeles Record: 

“Opening with marked restraint, Fausto Cavallini soon swung into the role of the Count 
Almaviva with a zest that won complete approval. The tenor filled the role with a thorou 
appreciation of its musical possibilities as well as the stage business.” 


Los Ange les Evening Herald: : 
His vocalization was artistic and rich with interpretative nuance. 


For Concerts Address c/o ALFREDO MARTINO Vocal Studio 


329 West 85th St., New York Schuyler 3986 


» SOPHIE BRASLA 


is singing by Lily Strickland 


MALI’L BATTEAU *High Key, $1.25 net 
DREAMIN’ TIME Low Key on Press 


J. FISCHER & BRO., New York 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 


His solo work reveal: 





From Four ‘‘Bayou 
Songs’’* 
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| Picture Audiences 
Want Best Music, 
Says Erno Rapee 


PEELE OODLE COE 





rite oy Edward Thayer Monro 


Rapee, Conductor of the Capitol 
Theater Orchestra 


Erno 


That moving-picture audiences have 
outgrown the “popular overtures” which 
were formerly part of the regular fare 
in those theaters, and are demanding 
musie of the best type, is the belief of 
Erno Rapee, conductor of the Capitol 
Theater Orchestra. 

“Such selections as: ‘Poet and Peas- 
ant,’ ‘William Tell’ and ‘Raymond,’ ”’ 
says Mr. Rapee, “seem to have lost the 
popularity which they once enjoyed. Our 
audiences appear to have outgrown this 
type of popular music, and are ready 
for better things. They have developed 
a taste for Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and 
the more modern composers, and I think 
it is safe to predict that the time is 
not far off when the music of Strauss, 
Schénberg and the rest of the latter- 
day men will be played in the moving- 
picture theaters. Such a_ progressive 
step is made possible by increased size 
and the ever-improving quality of the 
large orchestras such as we have at the 
Capitol, and the progressive spirit and 
musical enthusiasm of S. L. Rothafel.” 

Mr. Rapee has conducted the programs 
at the Capitol with an artistic outlook 
and developed a fine unity and co-ordina- 
tion in the orchestra of eighty-five pieces. 
Born in Budapest, he finished his musical 
education at the Budapest Conservatory, 
graduating with a gold medal as pianist 
and composer. His subsequent musical 
activities ranged from those of com- 
poser to conductor of symphonic concerts 


and opera in the principal cities of Cen- 
tral Europe, including an appointment 
as assistant conductor to Ernest von 
Schuck, musical director of the Dresden 
Opera House. Following his appearances 
in Europe Mr. Rapee came to America 
for an extended concert tour, and this 
subsequently led to his association with 
Henry Savage, Harry Lauder, William 
Morris and other producers of national 
reputation. 





“Meistersinger” Overture Transcribed 
for Piano by Hutcheson 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, has com- 
pleted a transcription of the prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,”’ and it will appear 
on the program at his recital on Nov. 28, 
in Aeolian Hall. Concerning this work 
Mr. Hutcheson says: “Justifiable objec- 
tion might be urged against the appear- 
ance of a transcription of ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ Prelude on a program of piano 
music. Hence, though usually a valiant 
defender of the transcriber’s art, I offer 
this particular instance in a spirit of 
apology. I have not attempted to ar- 
range Wagner’s splendid work pianistic- 
ally, but have tried to show that the 
piano is capable of literally reproducing 
every contrapuntal part and every musi- 
cally essential note of a complex score, 
of preserving light and shade, of com- 
pensating in some measure by clearness 
of outline and transparency of detail for 
the inevitable loss of orchestral color. If 
it is legitimate to make an engraving of 
a fine oil painting, perhaps such a trans- 
cription is permissible.” 


won by 


GREEK EVANS BARITONE 


as ‘‘Amonasro”’ in ‘‘Aida’’—San Francisco, Sept. 23, 1921 


San Francisco Journal of Commerce: 
GREEK EVANS SHINES 
AS ONE BRIGHT STAR 
IN THE OPERA “AIDA” 


Young Baritone Makes Brilliant 
Leap Into Fame With 
Voice and Acting 
ENTRANCE STIRS AUDIENCE 
“With his entrance in the second scene of 
the second act the whole thing was lifted. An 
artist had walked upon the stage. The reflex 
on the house was instantaneous Attention, 
which had been wandering and dispersed, im- 
mediately polarized itself upon Amonasro. 
“His appearance was good—the entrance 
well made. Immediately one felt the savagery, 
the kingliness of this Ethiopian 
touch of the artist was in the make-up of the 
mask, too, the white pigmented lines on the 
face next to the black ones accentuated the 
barbarity of the facial expression. 
“The costume, too (the brown union garment 


excepted), was excellently planned—skins, 
necklace of boar's teeth and all the rest of the 
primitive panoply pointed to a creatiye inter- 


pretation. 
“The yoice 

initial impression of keen pleasure. The first 

bout of song, when Amonasro sings to the King, 


and the acting were equal to the 


Address: c/o Scotti Opera Co., 1451 Broadway, New York 





chief. The 


Harriette Cady Tells 
How She Discovered 


a Spanish Folk-Song 


TTL LLL 





Harriette Cady, Composer 


Harriette Cady, composer, whose 
transcriptions of Spanish and Russian 
folk-songs have attracted attention, 
has, by her researches in this field, 
done much to secure for these beautiful 
melodies a wider public than they other- 
wise would have had. The work has 
naturally interested her greatly, and 
she readily tells of her delight in dis- 
covering some new treasure in folk-lore. 


‘Suo padre—Anch’ io pugnai,’ was immediately 
successful, immediately distinguished. 

‘“‘Greek Evans gave as_ well-Sustained, as 
well-sung a performance of Amonasro as one 
could wish to see. 

‘‘In the third act, before the Temple of Isis, 
Evans's acting and vocalization were all that 
could be desired. Rarely have I heard such 
purity and tenderness of tone as in the passage 
‘Rivedrai le foreste imbalsamate, le fresche 
valli, i nostri templi d'or.’ And from this 
pure lyricism the shift to his intensely dra 
matie denunciation of Aida showed an emo- 
tional range and power of first rank. 

‘If Evans continues to develop, we will have 
another great baritone, if he is not great al 
ready. 

‘Those who stayed away missed, not only 
these real moments, but above all they missed 
the debut in San Francisco of a baritone whose 
fame will soon fly over wider and wider areas.’’ 


San Francisco Call and Post, Sept. 24: 


‘reek Evans distinguished himself as the 
captive king of Ethiopia. Few baritones who 
have essayed the role here have made it so 
histrionically impressive His yoice is remark 
ably clear and even and his diction unusually 
distinct. Every note comes with the resonance 


of a hammer tapping an anyil and as sharply 
defined as the springing of a steel trap.’’ 





“Have you ever noted how plaintive a 
Spanish song in the major key can be,” 
Miss Cady queried, in discussing the 
subject. “A year ago last spring a 
Spaniard who had just returned from 
Madrid, asked me to hear a Spanish folk- 
song, ‘Ay-Ay-Ay,’ which was then the 
rage there. I was so entranced with the 
lilt of it that I said: ‘Why should the 
singers have the monopoly of such a 
melody?’ and so for my own pleasure, I 
made the piano transcription for it that 
has just been issued by the Oliver Dit- 
son Co. Meanwhile, I’ve had the pleas- 
ure of hearing it sung by Schipa and 
Bori, both Spaniards. Not knowing 
Spanish, I asked a Spaniard for a trans- 
lation in English. This is what he said: 
‘He tell of lover whose lady he think 
deceive him. He say: “Give me the 
overcoat of your love or I die, Ay-Ay- 
Ay.”’ ‘What,’ I said, ‘overcoat?’ ‘Oh, yes, 
overcoat is cover—is to protect.’ 

“Being a folk-song, it dates back in 
the history of the Spanish people, just 
as the ‘Cossack Folk-song,’ of which I 
also made a piano arrangement, is known 
by all Russians and is covered by the 
mists of the past. The latter folk-song 
has a little strain of the Orient, and is 
it not because the Cossacks came from 
Eastern Russia and mingled much with 
Eastern races? They were a brave and 
free people, and the Centaur of myth- 
ology reminds one of them. In Algernon 
Blackwood’s_ fascinating story ‘The 
Centaur’ he naturally carries the action 
into the primitive wilds of the Caucasus 
Mountains.” 








As ‘‘Amonasro”’ 








DIRECTION 
EVELYN HOPPER, AECLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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rath and Roderick White. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., November 20th 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 25th, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
BUFFALO, N. Y., November 30th, Soloist with Guido Chorus 
DETROIT, MICH., February 14th, Symphony Hall 
NEW YORK CITY, April 6th, Columbia University 


E ‘“‘A singer with voice, art and brains; one of the most engrossing we 
have heard in late years.”’ 


—Philip Hale in Boston “Herald,” January 23rd, 1921 


Appearing This Season in 


NEW YORK CITY, October 6th, Carnegie Hall 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y., October 17th, Recital, St. Mary’s School 

ST. PAUL, Minn., October 26th, Recital, Schubert Club 

SUPERIOR, WIS., October 28th, Joint Recital with Walter Greene 

NEW YORK CITY, November 3rd, Columbia University 

NEW YORK CITY, November 5th, Euphony Society, Joint Recital with 


Francis Moore 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. November 11th, Joint Recital with Reinald Werren- 


Auspices of American Legion, Post 93. 
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A BOON TO THE REVIEWERS 


N extending invitation to the newspaper review- 
ers to attend any rehearsals of novelties they 
desire to hear in advance of their first public per- 
formances, Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, has taken a step that must be 
heartily applauded, and one which other orchestra 
leaders would do well to follow. The courtesy which 
the Metropolitan Opera House management has ex- 
tended properly accredited newspapermen, in per- 
mitting them to be present at the final rehearsals 
of new works and revivals undertaken, has been an 
object lesson in the good these advance auditions do. 
With a new symphonic work, as with a new opera, 
the sponsor’s greatest apprehension is that the work 
will not be understood or its beauties fully grasped 
in a single hearing. Keen and specially trained 
observers have been known to misconstrue and to 
overlook. Frequent rehearings sometimes are neces- 
sary to arrive at a just verdict, and the sharpest 
ears have been known to register different impres- 
sions when the strangeness has departed from the 
new, or when a second survey has brought to light 
depths that lie submerged under a conventional 
exterior. 

Perhaps even more to the point is the aid which 
the advance hearing gives the reviewer for the daily 
newspaper, always pressed for time, in the prepara- 
tion of his copy. He can give more thought to 
what he has to say, and can be surer that what he 
writes represents a settled conviction or at least a 
very positive impression. 

If the rehearsal privilege could be generally ac- 
corded, and if the reviewers could take full ad- 
vantage of it, a considerable lessening of the ten- 
sion under which they are laboring might result. 
But with five, six, seven, even eight and nine events 


a day to be looked after in some fashion by the 
critic and his assistants, if he has any (the news- 
papers do not seem to realize that with the great 
increase in the number of concerts there is need 
for a proportionate increase in the number of 
writers) the problem of finding time for attendance 
at rehearsals is likely to be a baffling one. Mr. 
Stransky has provided the opportunity. The scribes 
must solve the other phase of the problem as best 
they can. 





THE DJINN SALAAMS 


HEN Wagner wrote his music dramas he 
had to plot his scenes more or less in accord- 
ance with the stage conventions of the day. He 
was not satisfied with the trite tricks of the theater, 
so he gave his stage directors something to worry 
over. There is that change from the murky depths 
of the river to the glow of Walhalla in “Rhinegold,” 
customarily effected within the prescribed musical 
phrase but not. without some perspiring agitation 
on the part of scene-shifters. Then there is the 
famous “Parsifal’” panorama, which has been dis- 
carded at the Metropolitan. If Wagner chafed at 
the rigid limitations of the theater and made exact- 
ing demands, those who followed him, like those 
who came before, were more considerate, but often 
a composer with some fanciful or fantastic conceit 
to express must have longed for magic power to 
transform one elaborate picture into something 
different but equally elaborate with the gesture of 
a Merlin or the wave of a fairy wand. 

Within certain limitations the power is now held 
out. Dissolving scenes are an accomplished fact. 
The play of light upon pigment, the response of pig- 
ment to light, has opened a new door. Experiments 
in the harmony of light, color and design by modern 
scenic experts have been attended by remarkable 
results. Sets devised by Nicholas de Lipsky for 
Pavlowa’s novelty, “Dionysus,” have been fruitful 
of remarkable suggestion here. Similar work by 
Adrian Samoiloff has broken upon London with the 
effect of the revolutionary. These dissolving scenes 
are scarcely out of the experimental phase as yet, 
but they spell something new in bold letters. Alad- 
din’s palace can be conjured up or disposed of by 
the movement of an electric switch, a switch that 
would surely have interested the Master of Bayreuth 
more than a little. “The Thousand and One 
Nights” now invite the creators of opera and ballet 
as never before. The djinn salaams. 





A PLEDGE REDEEMED 


HARACTERISTIC of the well-ordered ma- 

chinery of the Metropolitan Opera House dur- 
ing the consulship of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, is the 
circumstance that one of the novelties of the new 
span of opera, and perhaps the most important one, 
comes in the very first week of the season. The 
mounting at the outset of the operatic year of Korn- 
gold’s much-discussed work, “The Dead City”—ad- 
mittedly very difficult for the singers, the orchestra 
players and the technical staff—bespeaks the thor- 
oughness and the readiness of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
organization. 

“The Dead City” redeems a pledge. In nothing 
has the Gatti-Casazza régime been more notable 
than in its faithfulness to its promises. It has be- 
come a matter of evident and very justifiable pride 
for the management to say, at the end of each suc- 
cessive operatic year, that every novelty and every 
revival announced has actually been performed. 

The promptness with which the Korngold work 
has been brought forward can be taken as an earnest 
that the new season will maintain this record. 


2 
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OW that Ernest Newman has spoken, those 

who simply must have a program for their 
music will never cease to search for the trichechus 
rosmarus in Carpenter’s “‘Sonatino.” 
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HE one-program-to-every-two-persons nuisance 

has asserted itself at some New York musical 
events. Myopic managers evidently fail to realize 
the resentment provoked by such petty and silly 
economies. 
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HE new prima donna and the new scenery for 
ji “The Dead City” both come from Vienna. Ir- 
respective of the scenery, opera glasses have been 
in demand. 
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ALLI-CURCI at the Metropolitan; “Samson et 
Dalila” in Chicago. The veteran first nighter 
wonders whether he’s in the right city. 
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Photo, Bain News Service 


Life Not AJl Labor for the Virtuoso and His Collaborato: 
at the Piano 


Photographed in a moment of relaxation, Bronislaw 
Huberman, prominent among the new violinists in 
America this season, and Paul Frenkel, his accompanist, 
present here the aspect of two gentlemen of leisur 
rather than the hard-working pair they are compelled 
to be whenever they are on tour. Huberman is revis 
iting America for the first time since his prodigy days 
and has had striking success wherever he has played. 
As the violinist’s collaborator in the performance of 
sonatas, as well as his accompanist, Mr. Frenkel has 
played at all Mr. Huberman’s recitals. 


Gerhardt—Elena Gerhardt, the lieder singer, treas- 
ures among her possessions a diamond brooch presented 
to her by the last Czarina of Russia. 


Lehar—A recent dispatch from Vienna stated that 
Franz Lehar, composer of “The Merry Widow,” had 
dropped all composing and started on a search for his 
brother, Colonel Lehar, who was the Emperor Karl’s 
“Minister of War” in his abortive march on Budapest. 
The composer received one report that his brother had 
been killed and another that he had been taken se- 
cretly as a prisoner to Budapest. 


Grainger—The novelty of the New York Chamber 
Music Society’s recent first concert was really a novelt\ 
only for New York. Percy Grainger’s “Green Bushes,” 
though it had never before been played in public in this 
particular arrangement, was performed by full orches- 
tra under the composer’s direction at Queen’s Hall in 
London in 1918. The day after this performance, Mme. 
Joachim-Gibson presented Mr. Grainger with a baton 


which had belonged to her uncle, the great violinist, 


Joachim. The baton had been used by Joachim, Wagner 
and Brahms. 


Garden—With respect to the married sister whom 
Dame Rumor was ready to trot out on the boards as 
a member of the Chicago Opera Association, Mary 
Garden, the directrix, recently ‘was quoted as saying 
that the sister’s place was in the home and not i 
opera. “My sister has a remarkable voice,’ Miss Gar 
den said, “but she is happily married and has childre: 
and it would be an injustice to her and to her family if 
she should take up an artistic career. You simply hav 
to steel yourself against everything but your wor! 
when you decide on a career, and I won’t let my siste: 
try it.” 


Eisen—Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist, wh: 
is now making his second tour of America, has brought 
with him a new pianist, Otto Eisen, who occupies 
distinguished place abroad as a soloist and ensembI: 
player. Mr. Eisen is a native of Czecho-Slovakia. H« 
studied at Lintz, Austria, and at the age of thirtee: 
directed a symphony orchestra in that city, appearing 
also as piano soloist. At the age of seventeen he was 
accepted as a pupil at the Master School in Vienna. 
where he studied piano under Paul de Conne and the 
ory under Otto Ripple. Subsequently he made concert 
tours in Austria, Germany and Italy. 


Schumann Heink—Among the distinguished guests ir 
the reviewing stand at the ceremonies attendant on the 
national convention of the American Legion at Kansas 
City was Ernestine Schumann Heink, who was an hono! 
guest at the dedication of the Liberty Memorial. Sh: 
was presented to Marshal Foch by General Pershing 
The meeting between the French general and the great 
contralto immediately followed that between Genera! 
Pershing and the singer. The American commande) 
gripped both the diva’s hands in his, for he recalled 
the many occasions when she had sung for Ameri 
ean soldiers. She beamed with joy when the French 
soldier spoke in praise of her art. 
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Our Foolish Correopondent 


Gindo a “Magic Lamp 
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OSTON, Nov. 15.—Of course it is per- 
fectly terrible to be turned away at 
the box-office from a Schumann Heink 
concert, but this happens, even to one 


who is frightfully fore-handed about 
these things. No. 1 shows Our Foolish 
Correspondent receiving the dread 
tidings. All box-office officials are cold. 
The disappointed one depicted in No. 2 
is heart-broken but the man behind the 























ly is allowed to stay and mourn outside. 
But that door man had a lovely face, 
as anyone can see from No. 3, She would 
ask him if he would let her in, explaining 
to him that it was part of her job to 
(mis-) represent MUSICAL AMERICA 
sie Magic!! The box-office comes to 
light and blooms with tickets. “You 
should have told me!” he murmurs in 
No. 4, thrusting himself through the 
opening, and pressing ticket after ticket 
into the hands of our little old Foolish 








window remains obdurate and she mere- friend. M. H. 
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[N this department MUSICAL AMERICA 
will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 


2 — 
Here and There 
Question Box Editor: 
1. What is the pronunciation and 
meaning of: (a) Goldmark’s overture, 


“Sakuntala?” (b) the Wieniawski Ma- 
zurkas, “Kujawiak,”’ “Dudziarz” and 














“Obertass?” 2. How are the names of 
Maia Bang, Ten Have and Accolay pro- 
nounced and what are the nationalities 
of the last two? E. R. 

Grove City, Pa., Nov. 2, 1921. 

1. (a) “Shock-koon-tulla,” the 1 ame of 
a Sanskrit drama by Kaladisa, accent 
on second syllable; (b) “Koo-yah-cyok,” 
accent on second syllable; “Dood-djozzh,” 
accent on first syllable; “O-bair-toss,” 
accent on first syllable. These are all 
Polish folk-dances. 2 “Mah-yuh 
Bong,” “Ten Harve,” “Accolah-ee.” I 
am told on good authority that Mr. Ten 
Have is an Englishman of Belgian ex- 
traction and that Mr. Accolay is a Bel- 
gian. 
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N instrument of 
excellence; the 
pride of the artist; 
the combination of 
skilled and superior 
handicraft of gifted 


workmen. 
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Concerning Victor Herbert 


Question Box Editor: 

1. When and where was Victor Her- 
bert born? 2. Is it true that he was a 
concert artist before becoming a com- 
poser? 3. What was his first opera? 
4. If he has written any grand operas 
what are they and when and where were 
they first given? B. E. L. 

Tallahassee, Fla., Nov. 2, 1921. 


1. Dublin, Ireland, Feb. 1, 1859. 2. 
Yes, he was a well-known ’cellist. 38. 
“Prince Ananias,” New York, 1894. 
4. “Natoma,” Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 
1911, and “Madeleine” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, Jan. 24 
1914. 


, 
+ a4 4 
Range of Voices 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you kindly tell me the range of 
the soprano and mezzo-soprano voices? 
& wD. 
Brookline, Mass., Nov. 6, 1921. 


It is not possible to assign any hard 


‘ 


and fast range for any type of voice as 
they are classified by quality rather than 
range. One assigns vaguely, two oc- 
taves to each voice, the soprano singing 
up two octaves from C below the treble 
staff, and the mezzo up two octaves from 
the B Flat just below. Individual voices 
have usually a few more tones at each 


end. 
se 4 


Sign Your Names! 


The editor of the Question Box re 
ceives every week a number of letters 
which on account of their length or for 
other reasons, have to be answered di- 
rectly instead of in the column. Many 
of these replies are returned by the post- 
office, as the names or addresses are fic- 
titious. As the answering of questions 
often requires considerable research, it 
would save the editor much trouble and 
be to the interest of correspondents if 
genuine names and addresses were given. 
Otherwise, all replies will have to be 
restricted to those which can be given 
in the column. 
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IANCA SAROYA, soprano, was born 

in Philadelphia, and underwent her 
early training here. After singing in 
concert and oratorio she decided to pre- 
pare herself. for 
grand opera, and 
went to Italy 
where she _ stud- 
led under Co- 
togni. She was 
preparing to 
make ner début 
at the Constanzi 
in Rome, when 
she was offered 
an © engagement 
with the Boston 
Opera Company, 
and returned and 
made her début with these forces, 
remaining with them for three seasons. 


Cc) Mishkin 
Bianca Saroya 


Amer can Maviciany ( 


————7e. =<) 





In a revival of De Koven’s “The High- 
wayman,” Miss Saroya undertook the 
leading role, and later she became a mem- 
ber of the Society of American Singers, 
at the Park Theater, in New York. This 
led to her engagement with an opera 
company, which toured the _ principal 
South American cities, and with which 
Miss Saroya sang leading dramatic 
roles. Then followed an engagement 
with the Bracale Opera Company, with 
which Miss Saroya sang in Cuba and 
Mexico. 

Following this, Miss Saroya spent a 
season in Spain, Portugal and Italy, 
where she was heard with many opera 
companies. Upon her return to_ the 
United States she was engaged by For- 
tune Gallo for the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, and she has been heard with this 
organization in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities on tour. 
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Alexander and Blanche Bloch Plan 
to Play Pizzetti’s Sonata Again 


{ P)YC0UD PNUD COU OOAAEDIAOPALUTT EAU PEOLOERSDENAOEU CEUTA TEE 


Violinist and Pianist Believe 
That Modern Italian Work, 
Introduced Last Season, De- 
serves Rehearing—Say It 
Should Be Listened to as 
Pure Music, Not as Tran- 
script of War Impressions 


F at first you don’t succeed, try, try 

again. This is the principle on which 
Alexander and Blanche Bloch, violinist 
and pianist, act when they announce, for 
their Town Hall recital of Nov. 21, 
the Sonata by Ildebrando Pizzetti which 
had its New York premiere at their 
hands last season. They played the 
work last year on the recommendation 
of Kathieen Parlow, who had given it 
its London premiére and who presented 
it again in New York ten days after Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloch. ; 


“Study made us enthusiasts over the | 


work,” the Blochs say. “But the public, 
not having studied it, was perhaps not 
to be expected to like it as well as we 
did. At any rate the critics did not 
speak favorably of it either when we 
played it or when Miss Parlow brought 
it forward here. She had had great suc- 
cess with it in London, but when she 
sought for comments in the New York 
criticisms to send to Pizzetti she found 
only a few sentences out of both our and 
her notices which could fail to bruise a 
composer’s presumably sensitive spirit. 
One critic said that his only regret dur- 
ing its performance was that the exit 
was so far away. Another said that 
Pizzetti was evidently just another mod- 
ern Italian apostle of ugliness. 

“We do not know much about Signor 
Pizzetti personally. He is director of 
the Conservatory at Florence, and so far 
as we know he has no special affiliations 
with Malipiero, Casella and others of the 
revolutionary group. One report had it 
that this Sonata, composed during 1919, 
was designed to renresent his reactions 
to the war. We had laid the work aside 
and quite forgotten it until this fall, 
when we played it over again one day 
and were so struck with it that we de- 
cided to give the public and critics an- 


HANNA 


Brocks-Oetteking 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Festivals 


Available Season 1921-22 


Studio: 
607 West 137th St. 


Telephone Audubon 1600 





New York City 
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other chance at it. Its thematic material 
is rather fragmentary, but there is more 
than a little evidence of conventional 
thematic development in it. 

“In one passage the piano plays in C 
Minor and the violin in C Sharp. The 
opening movement is marked tempestuoso 
for the piano and lamentoso for the vio- 
lin; and this, together with the title of 
the second movement, ‘Prayer for the 
Innocents,’ led us to think that there 
might be something in the Sonata’s being 





Alexander Bloch, Violinist 


intended to convey Pizzetti’s reactions 
to the war. 
“But, alas for romance! Gilbert Ga- 


briel, the critic of the Sun, was abroad 
this summer and met Pizzetti. He tells 
us that when he asked him about the 
Sonata, the composer sat down at his 
piano and played some of it for him. 
Very evidently he means it to be taken as 
pure music. When we reminded Mr. 
Gabriel of that title, ‘Prayer for the 
Innocents,’ he laughed and said, ‘Yes, 
Pizzetti’s wife died during the summer 
when he was writing it, and left him 
with two small children!” 

Besides the Pizzetti, the Blochs will 
play at this recital sonatas by Grieg and 
Beethoven. They will give a second 
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HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 


50 W. 67th St. 


LA 


Phone, Columbus 1405 





Aeolian Hall recital in January. Mr. 
Bloch, who is one of Auer’s assistant 
teachers, is at present busy on a new 
pedagogical work for Carl Fischer. 
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FARRAR AT ALBANY 








Welcomed by Demonstrative Audience— 
Organ and Song Recitals 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Geraldine 
Farrar sang on Nov. 2 at the State 
Armory to a demonstrative audience. 
She was in fine voice. Her program in- 
cluded an aria from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” artistically sung, and French and 
English songs. There was great enthu- 
siasm when Madame Farrar gave the 


Habanera from “Carmen” and Tosti’s 
Serenade as encores. Claude Gotthelf 
was her accompanist. Ada Sassoli, harp- 
ist, played a number of solos admirably. 
Edgar Schofield was ill, and his place 
was taken by Knight McGregor, baritone, 
who was successful in his excerpt from 


Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Son and _ Stranger.” 
Stuart Swart, pianist, acted as his ac- 
companist. 


Elmer A. Tidmarsh gave an organ re- 
cital on Oct. 31 at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church under the direction 
of the Monday Musical Club. He played 
Bach, Liszt and Schubert numbers, and 
Hollins’s concert overture. 

Vincent J. St. John, Irish tenor of 
North Adams, Mass., was heard in a 
song recital, on Oct. 31 at the Vincentian 
Institute, assisted by Thomas F. O’Neill, 
violinist. Mr. St. John included in his 
numbers many of the McCormack popu- 
lar Irish songs. Joseph F. Dwyer and 
Mary M. Pela were accompanists. 

A new song, “O America Fair,” com- 
posed by Howard N. Fuller of Albany 
was sung for the first time at the meet- 
ing of the Albany Community Chorus on 
Oct. 31. Stuart Swart, pianist, played 
several solos. H. 





The Troy Vocal Society, W. L. Glov: 
director, has engaged Nellie and Sa 
Kouns, sopranos, as soloists with t 
chorus for the spring concert on Mar 
9 in Music Hall. They will appear wi 
the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, conduct: 
by Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, on Nov. 29. 
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GOLDFUSS 


VIOLINIST 
Announces the opening of a 
New York Studio at 


815 Carnegie Hall — Tel. Circle 076 
Can be seen by appointment on); 


IRENE WELSH 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERTS 


Address: 329 West S5th St., New Yori 








WALTER 


REBENFELD 


Violinist 
Late Musical Director Deutsche Theater, Pragu 
has opened New York Studio, teaching Sevc's 


Method. 
Interviews 6 to 7 P.M. Only 





180 W. 76th St. 
BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 





OTTILIE SCHILLIG 


SOPRANO 


Recital Concert Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
8 East 34th St., New York 














TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


EMMY DESTINN 


Exclusive Management: 
NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Stieff Piano Used 
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COURSES IN 
THEORY AND PIANO 


Special Training for Teachers 
59 East 75th Street, New York City 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MANFRED MALKIN 


THE WELL-KNOWN PIANIST 
Carnegie Hall Recital, Jan. 9, 1922 ) 
Carnegie Hall Recital, Feb. 20, 1922 ) 


Season 


1921-2 


Steinway Piano Used 
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MME. ANNA FUKA PANGRAC 
927 Madison Ave., New York 


*"Phone—Rhinelander 8696 
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| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART © city or 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
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Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZ!, 1482 Broadway, New York 


FAMOUS TENOR 


IN EUROPE, SEASON 1921-22 
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-% S Vi ti I F t f Chi WwW k Elijah at the annual peemenes of 
. t} 7 the oratorio given at the First Congre- 
h t auss ust s ed ure O wcago ce gational Church of Oak Park on Nov. 
Mar ~ 13. His presentation aeeen praeeese 
> Wi , ‘ ° power and reflected a profound concep- 
et c ngs of Famous German Presented by Elisabeth Schumann with Composer at Piano—Vecsey, ition and high musicianly qualities. Mr. 
. . . - 1: hillips was soloist at Lake Forest Uni- 
Werrenrath, Maier and Pattison, Graveure, Luella Meluis, Bonucci Give Programs— ny ay aT ana conan. oF 
arias before an audience that included 
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Apollo Club Opens Season with ‘Elijah”—Local Artists Heard 


PTTMUTEVULUTELELLUPT CELE HPI LIE ELUTE VU REL UTP PeR PRET ELLE 








MTTTVUTTTNNTTTI NEL TNPTTLLTUTTT ETT EUTTIETTTTTUTTINOTTTINTTTINTTTINCTTINTTTTIIUTTTITUTTTIINVTIINTTTITHTTTIROOITNTTTTINOTTTNTTTA NT PHTNTTTIIUOTTIRUTOTIUDUTTITUCTTTTUOTTOCTIOUTTRCUCTH CULT UUULIILUULIHMLUGITLULLIPLULLLeLLGLULILLUGeL Leese UULUGGULULOOPUCLGLLOceLACeGHLUOeOLIOcoUIUULLITUGoLCOGTTCeGOTLPeGTTOCOTTUUnITPOOGTTISUONIEOHITPOOTIIOUOT 


Ruth Bradley, pianist, was heard in 


H. N. Moore, the new president of the 
school. EMIL RAYMOND. 





Olivet Institute to Aid 200 Music 


a Pipi si Nov. 14—A distinguished audience. The Bauer transcription of Bay. pies 

| _ : Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in A Minor recital at the Playhouse on Nov. 6. 

» 0764 hen yrs a a — * me showed their attainments admirably, Relieving the conventional works of her Students 

= ists of the Chicago Upera and a large and the Mozart Andante and Variations program, Miss Bradley played the “Ka- Cuicaco, Nov. 12.—The Olivet Insti- 

- portion of local musicians gathered to was superbly played. “Jeux de plein leidoscope” of Eugene Goossens, the tute Music School has resumed a cam- 
ar Richard Strauss at the Auditorium air,” by Germaine Tailleferre, proved British exponent of modern music. paign for funds to furnish scholarships to 


Nov. 6. Elisabeth Schumann, lieder 
ger, gave a program of Strauss works, 
. th the composer at the piano. The 
interest lay chiefly in the interpretations, 
d the audience was wrapped in atten- 


A. 


interesting. A Waltz by Arensky and 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s “Jazz Study” 
were repeated after insistent applause. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, was heard 
in recital in Mandel Hall on Nov. 1, 
before the University Orchestral Asso- 


“Kaleidoscope” presents a succession of 
fanciful pictures, and Miss Bradley did 
much to make the work interesting. She 
possesses nimble fingers and a warm, 
expressive style. In a Brahms Rhap- 
sody she displayed maturity and power, 
and she played two Liszt numbers with 


200 students unable to pay for instruc- 
tion. The Institute is located in the for- 
eign district and provides musical instru- 
ments for students who have none of 
their own. Among those who have sub- 
scribed to the fund are Harrison M. Wild 
and the Musicians’ Club of Women. 











fork , . af ciation. He sang with virility and tem- 

aa > bam pend yore Rae pang. Mgt perament, and gratified a large audience. precision. Moszkowski’s “En Automne”’ 
emotion, and imparted merely an intel- His program included many popular was given with finesse and charm. The Mme. Zeisler Asks Aid for Moszkowski 
lectual glow ts hin Waele. Stiee Sehu- numbers of which the * Toreador” Song program opened with the Franck-Bauer Fund 
ann possesses a clear, limpid voice, of 224, Tosti’s “Good-bye” evoked encores. ‘Prelude, Fugue et Variation” and the : 
aa voluptuous charm ‘Sons a able of “% César Franck Nocturne gave freer Schumann Fantasie Op. 17. Miss Brad- CuicaGo, Nov. 12.—Mme. Fannie 
delieste. inflestionn The ies com. ¢XPression to Mr. Graveure’s artistry, ley is a member of the faculty of the Bloomfield Zeisler has received word 

eee. ostias Ware aerene and impressive; and a group of British folk songs was Bush Conservatory. from Marie and Eugenie Schumann, 
ae = of sweetness and simplicity with well received. Roger Deming assisted Heniot Levy, pianist, and Hans daughters, of Robert Denmanant, thank- 

Only a underlying sewer that the singer did — two piano =,” and also played Muenzer, violinist, gave the first per- ing ae ee ee eee ee 

one “ : ‘ . e accompaniments. f ‘ , .. ; ais : ._N 
A So ear ay Me se Arturo Bonucci, ‘cellist, appeared for vielia by Mr. | Bageiry oi orgy the tna Sa oa i wa, Sn 
were choice bits of melody, and the singer the first time in Chicago as assisting Heniot Levy Club. The Sonata is a = cm  agerconte .d in "heh If of the 
was obliged to repeat “Der Stern” and 2%tist to Luella Meluis, coloratura valiant work that demands much of the Moe ho at’ di a _— 
“Schlechtes Wetter.” The audience was ‘*2PT@°, at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 8. performers, and contains music of. in- OSSROWSEL JUNC, - 
demonstrative, and accorded both Dr. The concert was given under the auspices teresting quality. It was given a fine C. H. Fs: th fess f school 
Strauss and ’Mme Schumann an en- of | the Englewood Women's Club, and exposition by the composer and Mr. Se pc wih sg 2 ite. - — 
thusiaatie walaame. Miss Meluis, who achieved success in Myenzer. Other numbers on the pro- music in Columbia University, has been 

sity , : 2 aes her recital two weeks ago, was greeted , ; . c “3, Mo. given the honorary degree of Doctor of 

y Ferenc Vecsey proved a violinist of | di H « —_a a Vee he by Mrs. Bernice Mc- Yyusic by Oberlin College 
| the highest caliber in a recital at Cohan’s 2Y 3,,4te audience. filer voice sparkle Chesney and Nellie Snyder, pianists, and andes. : oe 

Grand. A rich and luscious tone, a oe ere in ey by a i Mrs. Louise MHattstaedt-Winters, — so- Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, will be solo- 
technique entirely adequate but never poe . peg od ‘ea Vows cite. prano. ist with the Detroit Symphony, Ossip 
obstrusive, and a deep sense of musical «% or aed P Sal er y = I nen William Phillips, baritone, sang yabrilowitsch, conductor, on Nov. 27. 
value give him the right to a high place Ding AR es: sn Hageman proved ow 7 

jo among violinists. Vieuxtemps’ Concerto * ; . eel , age : — 
in D Minor and the Paganini-Keeisler Mr. Bonucci opened the program with 

u, “Praeludium and Allegro” were given 2 Concerto in B Flat by Boccherini. His 
with deep insight and ee tenet effects technique is highly developed, and a rich, 

“g tone colored his playing. 
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In a group of his own compositions, 
Vecsey ran the gamut of _ technical 
effects. His Caprices are sparkling num- 
bers and were followed by repeated de- 
mands for encores. Walter Meyer- 
Radon provided the accompaniments in 
an effective manner. 

One is always sure of a skilfully ar- 
ranged program and thorough prepara- 
tion in a recital by Reinald Werrenrath, 
and his appearance at Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 6 proved no exception. There 
were no rough edges to his art. His 
program included a group of Italian 
songs, some French lyrics, a group by 
Frank Bridge, one by contemporary 
American composers, and “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from “Hérodiade.” He achieved 
a full artistic and dramatic effect in 


sonorous 
Warmth and mellowness characterized 
his Chopin numbers, and his fluency in 
passages of harmonics and pizzicati was 
displayed in two of his own studies. At 
the close of the program, Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” was given by Miss Meluis, 
Mr. Bonucci, Arthur Dunham, organist; 
Alfred Quensel, flautist, and Mr. Hage- 
man, who played the accompaniments for 
the singer. The work of Mr. Hageman 
was one of the features of the concert. 


Apollo Club Presents “Elijah” 


The Apollo Musical Club opened its 
season on Nov. 7 with a performance 
of “Elijah” at Orchestra Hall under the 
leadership of Harrison M. Wild. Play- 
ers of the Chicago Symphony furnished 


Josie Pujol 


Violinist 


Montreal Gazette, Nov. 3, 1920 
“Gave a very satisfactory per- 


formance, 


showing 


finish in 


technique and even volume not 


usually 


associated 
youthful performers.’ 


with such 


’ 


La Noche, June 11, 1921 


— the aria, but this applies to everything the orchestral accompaniment. Rollin 
he sang. Harry Stier was a capable Pease as Elijah was in fine voice and “Astonished her hearers by her 
accompanist. gave a stirring performance. The air unsurpassed playing, was en- 


Two-Piano Recital Attracts Crowd 


“Ts Not His Voice like a Fire” was sung 


thusiastically 


applauded and 


with exceptional dignity and _ power. had to respond to many 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison proved to Paul Mallory was the tenor soloist and encores.” 
be in a class by themselves as musical sang with fine dramatic effect. Olive 
attractions when they filled to capacity June Lacy, sovrano, gave her solos with 
the Blackstone Theater on Monday after- warmth and sincerity, and Louise Harri- oa 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, 


— noon. They appeared under the auspices son Slade, contralto, sang with much 
of the Musicians’ Club of Women. Their emotional appeal. The nerformance of 
playing in a two-piano program was’ the chorus was of a high standard. 


delightful, as usual, and captivated the Edgar Nelson was the organist. 


January 16, 1921 
“Miss Pujol gave a varied and 
interesting program with fine 
technique and perfect control.” 





al F | ARTHUR 7 tf 


WILDE 


American Cellist 





El Mundo, Havana 
“Thundering applause greeted 
the beautiful Josie Pujol at her 
first recital, in which she com- 
pletely charmed her audience.” 





Exel. Direction 


Walter Anderson, 62 W. 45th St. 








| 
New York 
— | MEM BER of. the New York 
Symphony Orchestra’ under 
VA. Walter Damrosch for six years 
Co and soloist at the Fifth Avenue Brick 
Presbyterian Church and Union Theo- 
$95 logical Seminary with Clarence Dick- 











| inson, Organist and Choral Director. 


| 


RUNO HUHN 


249 West 80th Street, New York City ) 


Press Comments: 


= Mr. Wilde was without doubt the feature 
of the evening. There may be ‘cellists who 
play with just as good technic and fine big 
tone as Mr. Wilde, and who offer just as at- 
tractive numbers, but there is one outstanding 
quality which he possesses which stamps him f 
as an artist. This is the manner in which he interprets the compositions which he offers 
and which made his playing a delight. He lived up to the reputation that had preceded him 
to this city and played beautifully—Poughkeepsie Eagle-News, Oct. 11, 1921. 

His superior interpretation of each selection was characteristic of the real artist. His 
technique was flawless.—Poughkeepsie Evening Star, Oct. 11, 1921. 
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Elementary and Advanced Pupils in Singing 





: | Management of ARTHUR WILDE, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
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San Carlo Visit and Local Forces 
Crowd Boston’s Week with Opera 


Fortnight’s Season Opened by 
Gallo Artists—Eight Per- 
formances Given— Society 
of Singers in “Aida’— 
Monteux Returns and Pre- 


sents New American Work 


OSTON, Nov. 14.—The San Carlo 

Opera Company opened its two 
weeks’ stay at the Boston Opera House 
on Nov. 7, with a notable performance of 
“Carmen.” During the week eight differ- 
ent operas were presented before large 
audiences. The performances were well 
subscribed for in advance, and at several, 
the houses were entirely sold out. 

The opening night revealed the oper- 
atic talents of Esther Ferrapini, known 
to Bostonians as the wife of Agide Jac- 
chia. Throughout her performance 
there was evident musicianship of a high 
order. Histrionically, she endowed her 
Carmen with more subtlety than is the 
wont of many who essay the réle. Made- 
leine Keltie sang Micaela charmingly 
and shared with Mme. Ferrabini in the 
applause of the evening. Romeo Bos- 
cacci sang a serviceable Don José and 
acted the réle convincingly. Joseph Royer 
as Escamillo scored a success. Lesser 
parts were adequately sung by Joseph 
Tudisco as Dancairo, Natale Cervi as 
Remendado, Pietro di Biasi as Zuniga, 
Nicola D’Amico as Morales, Anita Kli- 
nova as Frasquita, and Frances Moro- 
sini as Mercedes. Incidental dances were 
performed by Sylvia Tell and her corps 
de ballet. The excellent ensemble was 
due in no small degree to Carlo Peroni, 
who is a conductor of real merit. 

On Tuesday “Bohéme was performed. 
Bianca Saroya was a beautiful Mimi 
both in voice and appearance. Giuseppe 
Agostini sang Rodolfo with great ardor. 
Madeleine Keltie was again agreeable 
and charming as Musetta. Marcel was 
well sung by Graham Marr, and Colline 
by Pietro de Biasi. The minor rdles 
were adequately filled. Ernst Knoch 
conducted with thoroughness and dra- 
matic fire. 

“Faust” was the matinée presentation 
on Nov. 9. Giuseppe Agostini sang the 
title part with pleasing lyricism. Pietro 
de Biasi as Mephistopheles was admir- 
able. Madeleine Keltie sang Marguerite 
with her accustomed charm. Valentine, 
sung by Nicola D’Amico, Siebel by Ada 
Paggi, Wagner by P. Tortorici, and 
Martha by Anita Klinova were in capa- 
ble hands. Sylvia Tell and ballet took 
part. Mr. Knoch conducted. 

The Wednesday evening performance 
of “Rigoletto” was in keeping with the 
high standards of the week. Josephine 
Lucchese, an admirable soprano, created 
quite a sensation with her Gilda. Romeo 
Boscacci pleased as the Duke, and Joseph 
Royer gave a realistic portrayal of Rigo- 
letto. Sparafucile was sung by Pietro 
de Biasi; Maddalena was in the hands of 
Ada Paggi, and the other minor parts 
were well sung. 

The opera for Thursday evening was 


Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” per- 
formed for the first time in Boston. 
Bianca Saroya sang Leonora. Tom- 


masini was Don Alvaro; Natale Cervi 
was the Marchese di Calatrava, and 
Joseph Royer the Don Carlos di Vargas. 
Paggi, di Biasi, Klinova and Tudisco 
sang the secondary parts. Mr. Knoch 
again conducted. 

The Friday evening performance of 
‘‘Ajida” was one of the most satisfactory 
of the week. Marie Rappold as guest 
artist portrayed Aida with eloquent 
beauty of voice. Nina Frascani, making 
her first appearance of the week as Am- 
neris sang acceptably. Radame: was 
manfully presented by Gaetano Tom- 
masini, Amonasro by Gaetano Viviani, 
Ramfis by Pietro de Biasi, and the King 
by Natale Cervi. Francesca Braggiotti 
performed solo dances. Mr. Peroni 
conducted. 

Anna Fitziu was the center of inter- 
est at the Saturday matinée performance 
of “Madama Butterfly.” Her perform- 
ance was eminently satisfving. Suzuki 
was skillfully sung by Ada Paggi. Romeo 
Boscacci was an effective Pinkerton; Kli- 
nova as Kate, was equally satisfactory, 
as were the lesser characters, essayed by 
Graham Marr, Joseph Tudisco, Natale 
Cervi and Pietro de Biasi. Carlo Peroni 
again conducted with his usual grace and 
fine musicianship. 

“Tl Trovatore,” the Saturday evening 


DPANEUEEDUU LETTS SETAE 


opera, was efficiently performed. Bianca 
Saroya made a charming Leonora; Anita 
Klinova was Inez; Tommasini sang Man- 
rico, Viviano was Count di 


Mr. Knoch conducted ably. 
Hear Boston Opera Forces 


“Aida” was presented by the Boston 
Society of Singers during the fifth week 
of the season at the Arlington Theater. 
The eight performances were commend- 
ably given under the skillful direction of 
Max Fichandler and with especially pic- 
turesque settings and lighting effects by 
the resourceful Phil Fein. The estab- 
lished policy of alternating casts brought 
several new additions to the company. 
Rosa Nier made her first Boston appear- 
ance as Aida, and sang and acted the 
réle with marked success. Lois Ewell 
and Florence Tennyson alternated capa- 
bly with Miss Nier. Another new addi- 
tion to the company was Stella De Mette, 
contralto, who gave a stirring presenta- 
tion, vocally and histrionically, of Am- 
neris. Emma Ainslee, who alternated, 
sustained the standards established in 
her previous performances. Dean Hans- 
com and Rulon Robison were acceptable 
as Radames. Robert Henry and Stan- 
ley Deacon gave striking impersonations 
of Amonasro. Herbert Waterous as the 
High Priest, Edward Orchard as the 
King and Edward Haslit, the Messenger, 
filled their roles efficiently. The work 
of the chorus, trained by Max Fichandler, 
was noteworthy for its -precision and 
authority. 


Monteux Presents Novelty 


The Boston Symphony, back from its 
New York trip, resumed its Boston series 


Luna; 
Nina Frascani was efficient as Azucena. 


with the fifth pair of concerts on Nov. 11 
and 12. The Sibelius Symphony No. 2, 
in D, was eloquently read by Mr. Mon- 
teux and the orchestra. The music, 
abounding in pastoral suggestion and of 
unmistakable nostalgic vein, was hero- 
ically played, with understanding regard 
for its somber, turbulent, and at times 
tragic significance. The performance pro- 
foundly stirred the audience, which ap- 
plauded until the orchestra rose in 
acknowledgment. A first performance 
was given of “A Poem of Youth” by 
David Stanley Smith, professor of music 
of Yale University. Mr. Smith attended 
the performance of his composition, 
which was well received. Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘“Mazeppa,” was brilliantly 
played. 

The soloist at these concerts was Ferenc 
Vecsey, violinist, who played the Tchaik- 
ovsky Concerto in D. Mr. Vecsey played 
with real virtuoso instinct; the technical 
difficulties of the concerto were con- 
quered with seeming ease; and the melan- 
choly import of the music was communi- 
cated with interpretative ardor. His 
performance was stirringly applauded. 

Howard Goding, Boston pianist, gave 
a recital at Jordan Hall on Nov. 12. Mr. 
Goding played compositions by Couperin, 
Bach, Ireland, Malipiero, Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorgsky, the first movement of the 
Sonata “Eroica” by MacDowell, and a 
Chopin group. He has grown in musical 
stature since his last Boston recital. 
There is greater breadth to his musical 
style, and a less finicky attention to de- 
tail. A similar development was notice- 
able in the dynamic scope of his playing. 
He achieved greater sonorities, but was 
mindful of lyric beauties. He was espe- 
cially convincing in the Chopin Polonaise 
in A Flat, played with technical surety 
and dramatic power. 

The Music Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes 
Greene, president, opened its season on 
Nov. 8, at Steinert Hall. Marjorie Pat- 
ten Weaver, ’cellist, assisted the Gideons 
in an interesting program. H. L. 





OVATION FOR GANZ 


Welcomed by Mayor as Con- 
ductor of Symphony—New 
Overture Heard 


St. Louis, Nov. 14.—The début of 
Rudolph Ganz as permanent conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony was the first 


outstanding feature of this week’s events. 
On appearing in this capacity at the 
Symphony’s first popular concert of the 
season on Sunday, Nov. 6, at the Coli- 
seum, he received an ovation from an 
audience of about 5000 persons, and was 
welcomed in a speech by Mayor Henry 
W. Kiel, who expressed his appreciation 
of the interest shown by the public in 
the new régime, and paid a tribute to the 
late Max Zach, the former conductor. 
Having briefly responded, Mr. Ganz 
proceeded with the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, and quickly won the confidence and 
admiration of his audience. The second 
movement of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
2 was admirably played, but lost some of 
its values through the bad _ acoustic 
properties of the hall. Further interest 
was given to the concert by the first per- 
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To the Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It has just come to my attention that 
an impostor is abroad representing him- 
self as a brother of the editor of The 
Etude and soliciting funds for musicians 
to help him on his way. I have never 
had any brother and this man is an 
out-and-out swindler. If he makes a 
similar approach upon any other musi- 
cian who happens to read this, the police 
should be informed, as no one knows how 
dangerous such a crook may be. 

Very possibly this is the same man 
who called upon me personally and has 
called upon others, representing himself 
to be a close relative of Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and other prominent musical per- 
sonalities. The game usually is this: 
“T have been visiting your city with my 
relative and through a misunderstand- 
ing the relative took my brief case with 
my ticket, cash, check book, etc., and has 
gone on to another city. All I need is 
$25 (or anything you are good for) to 
help me on my way.” 

Sometimes, this individual will rep- 
resent that he is an employee of a well 
known music firm. He seems to think 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM! 


QUEDUALLOTEOTOUOCEOTTUOOATELTTD POPULATED ETT 


IN ST. LOUIS DEBUT 


formance of the “Festival Overture,” by 
Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis. “This 
work,” it was stated by the composer, 
“merely expresses the great satisfaction 
and joy of being a Missourian.” It is not 
long, and is distinguished for a delight- 
fully woven theme of thanksgiving. The 
overture, written in commemoration of 
Missouri’s centennial, received a hearty 
welcome. 

Mr. Ganz then kept his promise to in- 
clude a fox trot, “Havanola,” by Hugo 
Frey, in the program. This the conduc- 
tor has described as the most fitting ex- 
ample of modern dance music. With it 
was bracketed “The Blue Danube.” Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “American Fantasy” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture,” with an 
augmented brass section and a realistic 
fusillade of shots in the finale, closed the 
concert. 

“Martha” was produced by the St. 
Louis Opera School at the Odeon on Nov. 
8, with L. M. Molino as conductor. The 
performance was highly successful. “La 
Sonnambula” will be the next opera pro- 
duced by this school. It is virtually the 
only institution of its kind in St. Louis, 
and its work has received widespread ap- 
preciation. H. W. C. 
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MTT 


that some musicians are easy prey and 
makes this field his specialty. 

For protection of the musical profes- 
sion will you kindly publish this letter 
so that the rascal may be put where he 
belongs -as soon as possible? 

Very cordially, 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE. 
Editor, The Etude 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1921. 





Probably the man referred to above by 
Mr. Cooke, the editor of The Etude, is the 
same man who called upon the editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, representing himself 
to be connected with the Eastman School 
of Music of Rochester. He appeared to 
be well informed with conditions in 
Rochester and finally succeeded in ob- 
taining $15 on the plea that he and his 
family had come to New York and had 
run short for a little money and he would 
immediately return the money by check. 
He has not been heard from since. He is 
a clean-shaven man of about forty-five 
years of age, with an insinuating man- 
ner, and had “a large, loose’ mouth.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


et 


FINE ART IN RECITAL 
BY FRANCIS ROGERS 


Song Recital, Francis Rogers, the Tow) 
Hall, Nov. 13, Afternoon. Isidore Luck. 
stone, Accompanist. The Program 
“Mighty Lord” (Christmas Oratorio) 
Bach; “O del mio dolce Ardor” (“Parid. 
ed Elena’), Gluck; “Come, Ever-Smil 
ing Liberty” (“Judas Maccabeus’’) 
Handel; “Come Again,” Dowland; “Hoy, 
Happy Art Thou,’ Lawes; “Knottiny 
Song,” Purcell; “I See She Flies Me?’ 
Purcell; “The Plausible Lover,’ Carey. 
“Three Fishers,’ Hullah; “To Anthea: 
Hatton; “The Cloths of Heaven,” Dun- 
hill; “The Palanquin Bearers,” ‘Shaw 
“Shy One,” Rebecca Clarke; “Jenni 
Kissed Me,” Peel; “Scythe Song,” Harty 
“So Perverse,’ Bridge; “Love Wen! 
a-Riding,” Bridge; “Swans,” Dagma) 
Rybner; “The Devon Maid,” Luckstone 
“Dawn in the Desert,” Gertrude Ross: 
“Winter Love-Song,” Grey ; “Sally 
Roses,” Ida Bostelmann; “The Fiddle, 
of Dooney,” Andrews. 


Despite the fact that another ve) 
popular American baritone was singir 
in another hall at the same hour, M) 
Rogers was greeted by a capacity aud 
ence which evinced much pleasure in h 
singing. For it was singing of a ve) 
high order. The passing years ha\ 
taken much of the purely lyric beaut, 
from the voice, but Mr. Rogers is firs: 
an artist, and uses his endowments of 
artistry with the greatest of skill and 
taste. His mezza voce is_ particular) 
good, and in “Three Fishers,” enable 
him to secure effects which were trul\ 
notable. Seldom is a ballad so well sung 

In songs requiring more dramatic ex 
pression, the singer was less successful. 
But at all times his management of the 
breath, phrasing and diction were whol], 
admirable. . 

A pleasing touch was given by the 
singer at the close of a song by his 
accompanist, Isidore Luckstone, when Mr. 
Rogers expressed his appreciation for 
what he termed one of the most pleas- 
ant associations of his life, that of know- 
ing Mr. Luckstone as a friend, fellow- 
musician and teacher, who had accom- 
panied him at his first New York recital! 


just twenty years ago. 

With one exception, the program was 
sung in English, and the authors of the 
lyrics, as well as the composers, were 
honored by having their names printed 
on the program. H. C. 








GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
PLAYS AT HIPPODROME 





Cantor, Josef Rosenblatt, Melba Mc- 
Creery and Ernest Williams 
Heard in Solos 


The Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 


Franko Goldman, conductor, assisted by 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor; Melba 
McCreery, soprano, and Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, cornetist, was heard in concert at 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 13. 

The band played to good advantage, 
presenting a mellow ensemble at mo- 
ments. Its numbers included, besides 
three popular compositions of its con- 
ductor, the “Tannhduser” Overture, the 
“Procession of the Knights” from “Par- 
sifal,” and the Tchaikovsky Marche Slav. 
Miss MeCreery sang the aria, “D’Amor 
sull’ Ali Rosee” from “Trovatore,” 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” and num- 
bers by Grieg, Hageman and Rhea Sil- 
berta. Miss Silberta was at the piano 
for the soprano’s numbers, and played 
with interpretative intelligence. Although 
her voice is pre-eminently of lyric qual- 
ity, Miss McCreery’s dramatic numbers 
were interpreted with feeling. 

Cantor Rosenblatt presented three of 
his own compositions, two being of a 
ritualistic nature, accompanied by the or- 


gan. The “Flower” aria from “Carmen,” 
“La Donna @ Mobile,” and as _ en- 
core, Reichardt’s ‘When the Roses 
Bloom,” were also sung. The resonance 


of the tenor’s voice was much admired. 
Mr. Williams, who appeared with the 
band at its summer concerts, was en- 
cored repeatedly after his playing of the 
solo part in Tchaikovsky’s “None but 
the Lonely Heart.” R. M. K. 





Florence Easton, who recently re- 
turned from a concert tour that included 
appearances in five States, is to be the 
soloist with the Brooklyn Symphony at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 28. 
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Prokofieff Work 
Revealed As Satire 


[Continued from page 3] 


sicians of the realm have just completed 
their diagnosis. To lugubrious strains 
they enumerate the illnesses that afflict 
the unfortunate Prince. “Liver com- 
plaint, heart disease, stomach trouble, 
melancholia, biliousness, vertigo” and a 
host of other ailments are recited. But 
the worst of these is melancholy; if the 
Prince can be made to laugh, all will be 
well. The Lord Chamberlain suggests a 
great festival, with mirth and frolic, to 
cure the Prince. 


“Joys” and “Glooms” Take Part 


P to this point the stage audience of 


Joys, Glooms, Cynics and Empty- 
Heads has been regarding the action 
silently but with extreme interest. But 
now turmoil seizes them. “A festivity 
to cure the Prince!” they cry. “Let him 
have comedy:” exclaim the Joys. “He 
must have tragedy!” baw] the Glooms. 

The action of the play goes on in this 
uproar. “The Prince must be freed from 
all care,” says the Chamberlain, “we 
should have a bacchanalian revel.” 

“Yes, yes!” cry the Empty-Heads in 
glee. ““Let us have bacchanalian revels!” 
And so it proceeds. The Prince has 
his enemies, who do not want to see him 
cured, and the aid of Fata Morgana, a 
great sorceress, is enlisted to prevent his 
recovery. She attends the revels but is 
detected by the guards, and a struggle 
ensues. The Prince, who has been bored 
by the proceedings, takes interest; Fata 
Morgana slips in the melee, turns two 
somersaults, and the Prince laughs. His 
melancholy is gone; for four pages of 
the score he shouts with merriment, while 
courtiers and princes rejoice with him. 
Fata Morgana is incensed, and in the 
climax of the scene, in which little devils 
appear from every corner and crevice of 
the stage, she pronounces a curse upon 
the Prince. He is to fall in love with 
three oranges. 


The Working of the Curse 


4 i HE remainder of the play deals with 


the Prince’s search for his love. How 
he outwits the guardian of the oranges 
and escapes with the fruit, how he mar- 
vels at their size (they are five feet in 
diameter), how his faithful companion, 


in order to quench his thirst, opens one 
of the oranges and discovers an en- 
chanted princess inside, how this princess 
dies of thirst and a second princess also 
expires,—these things are told in thrill- 
ing story and captivating music. 
Throughout the action the strange au- 
dience for whom this spectacle is pre- 
sented lose no opportunity to display 
their approval or distaste. From their 
posts in the towers they praise or deride 
the players, and shout applause or con- 
demnation. Time and again they 
threaten violence, and then the Cynics 
drive them to the wings, only to have 


- them reappear more clamorous than ever. 


When the Third Princess is dying in 
the desert, with the Prince unable to save 
her, the Cynics rush upon the stage with 
a bucket of water to revive her, and 
the play goes on. Disgusted with the 
efforts of Fata Morgana to work harm 
to the Prince, they sneak upon upon the 
stage and kidnap her, and make her a 
prisoner in their tower. When the final 
curtain falls they have disappeared— 
the audience is effaced in the triumph 
of the good and defeat of the wicked. 


Music in Vivacious Style 


HE music is vivacious and somewhat 


blatant in parts, but powerful in the 
main and pleasing. There is vigorous 
phrasing and many stirring climaxes, 
where Prokofieff’s thorough knowledge 
of the orchestra wins fine effects. Some 
music of a ribald strain there is, where 
the conflict grows animated on the stage, 
but melodic material soon gains the 
ascendancy. Dissonances are not as fre- 
quent as might be expected. From the 
rehearsals it is impossible to judge of 
the individual opportunity of the sing- 
ers. The chorus is saddled with the bulk 
of the work, and their chances are many. 
The décor is in consonance with the 
subject of the opera and its music. Boris 
Anisfeld is the scenic artist, and some 
of his stage settings are superb. Ten 
tableaux have afforded ample scope for 
color and contrast. The castle scene, 
where the oranges are secreted, is one 
of the most impressive, and the court- 
yard where the festivities are staged is 
said to be a remarkable conception. 
Nina Koshetz will make her American 
operatic début as Fata Morgana in this 
opera, and it is believed that the other 
leading réles will be filled by Jose Mojica, 
tenor, as the Prince; Edouard Cotreuil, 
bass, as the King; Hector Dufranne, bari- 
tone, as the magician Tchelio, and Jeanne 
Dusseau, soprano, as Ninetta. The first 
performance is tentatively set for Mon- 
day, Nov. 28. 





DANISE GIVES SECOND 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Singing of Metropolitan Opera Baritone 
Marked by Temperament, and 
Gains Warm Approval 


Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan, is a temperamental singer, and 
proved this fact anew in his second reci- 
tal in New York this season, at Carnegie 


Hall on Nov. 9. He brought to the con- 
cert platform, as at his first recital, his 
opera airs and graces, and his large audi- 
ence again gave him the heartiest of wel- 
comes. Mr. Danise’s reading of the 
“Hérodiade” aria, “Vision Fugitive,” was 
inspired by deep feeling, and in Do- 
naudy’s “O del mio Amato Ben,” Barbi- 
rolli’s “Si je Pouvais Mourir,” and other 
songs, he likewise developed with judg- 
ment the emotional phases of the music, 
and employed his resonant voice with 
ringing declamatory effect where dra- 


matic emphasis was required. Such 
music as Tosti’s “Marechiare” was 
greeted with warm approval. This was 


one of his encore pieces; and in another, 
Rossini’s Tarantella, he excited the house 
to further enthusiasm by his genial 
volubility. A group of graceful Italian 
ballads by E. de Curtis proved interest- 
ing, the composer, who played these ac- 
companiments, sharing in the repeated 


recalls. The other accompaniments were 
played with sympathy by Emilio A. 
Roxas. P. J. N. 





Second of Series of Piano Recitals Given 
by Katherine Bacon 


The second of the series of piano re- 
citals which Katherine Bacon is giving 
this season in Aeolian Hall was listened 
to attentively on Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 10, by a large audience, which ap- 
plauded whole-heartedly. On this oc- 
casion the pianist placed before her hear- 
ers Harold Bauer’s arrangement of the 
César Franck Prélude, Fugue and Vari- 
ations, the “Kreisleriana” of Schumann, 


Ravel’s Sonatine, two Debussy works 
and Rachmaninoff and Chopin numbers. 
They were well played in Miss Bacon’s 
characteristically clear and concise man- 
ner, with no lack of dynamic contrast 
and with technical exactitude, if with no 
unusual warmth or emotional appeal. 
- Be 


HELEN JEFFREY PLAYS 





Presents Exacting Program in Carnegie 
Hall Recital 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, was heard in 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 11. The program presented was 
a rather gray one, but it brought a tax- 
ing trial of the artist’s powers—prin- 
cipally, of endurance. 

Miss Jeffrey began with Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in G Minor. The artist was at 
her best in the succeeding number, the 
Goldmark Concerto in A Minor, in the 
last two movements of which she played 
often with impressive sincerity of utter- 
ance and a brilliant manipulation of the 
ecadenzas. Her playing is at moments 
somewhat sketchy, and the dead level of 
unexpressiveness is too often maintained. 
Miscellaneous numbers capped the pro- 
gram, comprising Palmgren’s Musette, 
Melodie by Gluck, the Novacek “Per- 
petuum Mobile,” “The Foggy Dew” by 
Alexander, and the Sarasate Introduction 
et Scherzo. Harry Kaufman’s painstak- 
ing accompaniments were too often in- 
terrupted by the premature percussion 
of the auditor’s handclap. R. M. K. 


Participate in American 


Pageant 


Negroes 


Among the programs of racial music 
offered in the last week of the pageant, 
“America’s Making.” in the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory. New York, was a pro- 
gram of “plantation melodies” given on 
Nov. 10. American Negroes. to the num- 
ber of 250, participated. Songs by H. 
T. Burleigh, R. Nathaniel Dett and J. 
Rosamond Johnson were presented. 
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HE list of recital débuts in New 
York during the week numbered 
four. The first of these was made by 


Silvio Scionti, pianist, who featured 
a Sonatina by Alfredo Casella and the 
first performance of a new work .by 
Leo Sowerby. ~George Raudenbush, 
violinist, showed talent and excellent 
schooling, and Dorothy Whittle pre- 
sented a conventional program. Alex- 
andra Chagrinsky, a young Russian 
who was impressed into military serv- 
ice in General Wrangel’s army, from 
which he later escaped, made an ex- 
cellent showing especially on _ the 
technical side of his work. 


Silvio Scionti, Pianist 


ILVIO SCIONTI, a pianist of Italian 

birth who has been’ identified with 
the music world of Chicago for a num- 
ber of years, made his first appearance 
in New York at the Town Hall on Nov. 
7. The artist opened his program with 
Beethoven’s Andante Favori and Bus- 
oni’s transcription of the Bach Cha- 
conne, followed these with the Lisat 
Sonata in B Minor, the Chopin Bar- 
earolle, the Brahms Capriccio in B 
Minor and Liszt’s arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Spring Night,” a Sonatina by 
Casella and the first performance of 
Leo Sowerby’s “The Fisherman’s Tune.” 
Mr. Scionti displayed technical powers 
of considerable dimensions. There were 
times when he permitted a musical na- 
ture to assert itself, but rather was mus- 
cular vigor the salient characteristic on 
this occasion. He has acquired a big 
command of the purely mechanical prob- 
lems of his art and it is regrettable 
that at present he seems to be more 
engrossed in opportunities for the dis- 
play of it than in the finer graces of 
piano playing. His tone is big without 
being notable for beauty or resonance, 
and his right hand is frequently over- 
powered by a too aggressive left. 

Mr. Scionti’s best work of the evening 
was done in the two novelties that 
formed his final group. The Casella 
Sonatina, with all its jarring dissonance, 
stimulated his imagination to such an 
extent that he gave a performance of it 
that must have been highly gratifying 
to the composer, who sat in a box and 
was called upon to bow his acknowledg- 
ment of the applause that followed. A 
much more interesting piece of work 
is Leo Sowerby’s arrangement somewhat 
4 la Cyril Scott of a “Fisherman’s 
Tune,” even though one might be tempted 
to quarrel a bit with the American 
composer for clouding over so simple, 
straightforward and “hearty” a_ tune 
with such dissonant treatment. — 

H. J. 


George Raudenbush, Violinist 


EORGE RAUDENBUSH, violinist, 


made his bow to the New York 
public in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 10. He played Nar- 
dini’s Sonata in D Minor, the first move- 
ment of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto, 
Opus 2: Bach’s Sonata for violin alone, 
in G Minor, and a group of shorter 
numbers. Mr. Raudenbush is a young- 
ter with an engaging smile, a person- 
ality of simplicity and some talent for 
the violin. He has, apparently, been 
well taught, but obvious nervousness 
militated against his putting forth the 
best of his abilities. His tone was not 
invariably agreeable nor always true, es- 
pecially in the Nardini Sonata. A 
promising fact was that with his Bach, 
he was more at ease and played with 
firmer tone and also gave evidence of 
ability in the matter of interpretation. 
Mr. Raudenbush, though he was scarcely 
ready for a recital début, is apparently 
on the way to becoming a good violinist. 
Francis Moore was at the piano. 


A. H. 


Dorothy Whittle, Contralto 


5 eeren WHITTLE, a _ contralto 
new among New York recitalists, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Thursday, Nov. 10. 
Her program was modéled along con- 
ventional lines with a group of old 
Italian airs first, then a German group 
that included Schubert, Brahms and 
Franz numbers; a third group, in 
French, of songs by Fauré and a mis- 
cellaneous English group in conclusion. 
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Miss Whittle’s singing was that of an 
advanced student not yet ready for a 
concert career. Her voice, while it con- 
tains a number of very pretty tones, 
has not been sufficiently equalized, and 
there was a distinct loss of quality 
whenever she passed from the head voice 
to her lower register. There were 
praiseworthy details in her interpreta- 
tions, and her numbers quite generally 
were smoothly presented, but she needs 
to guard against the exaggerated porta- 
mento in which she indulged jn descend- 
ing phrases. Walter Golde was _ her 
accompanist. O. T. 


Alexander Chagrinsky, Pianist 


LEXANDER CHAGRINSKY, a 
young Russian pianist, was heard 
for the first time in New York at Aeolian 


Hall on the evening of Nov. 11, offering 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 31, No. 3, 
Paderewski’s Variations and Fugue, 
Opus 11, and pieces by Scriabine, Gla- 
zounoff and Chopin. Neither the Bach 
nor the Beethoven works were particu- 
larly convincing, but in the Paderewski 
Variations the young piayer showed him- 
self as being possessed of unusual tech- 
nical equipment. The Scriabine Etude 
was very well played, but the Chopin 
Fantaisie-Impromptu was taken at a 
breakneck tempo which exhibited the 
dexterity of the pianist rather than the 
intentions of the composer. Making 
allowances for the strain of a début and 
also that Mr. Chagrinsky is said to have 
only recently escaped from _ military 
service in Russia, he stands out as a 
player of considerable technical facility 
who, if he learns to emphasize more the 
spiritual side of his art, will become an 
excellent artist. J. A. Hi. 


KOCHANSKI IN NEW 
SZYMANOWSKI WORK 


Violin Recital, Paul Kochanski, Car- 
negie ‘Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 12. Gregory 
Ashman at the Pjano. The Program: 
“Trille du Diable,’ Tartini; Allegro, 
Adagio ma non tanto and Preludio in 
E Major (for violin alone), J. S. Bach; 
“Myths,” Op. 30. “La Fontaine 
dArethuse” and “Les Dryades et Pan” 
(first performance), Szeymanowski; 
Mazur, Zarcycki; Nocturne in D Major, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj; Slavonic Dance in G 
Minor, Dvorak-Kreisler; “Le Carnaval 
Russe,” Wieniawski, with cadenza by 
Mr. Kochanski. 

What new thing had Paul Kochanski’s 
first New York recital of the season to 
reveal? Not silken technique nor tact- 
ful interpretation, for these were already 
established as characteristic of his play- 
ing by his appearances last season. Chief- 
ly, then, the interest of the afternoon lay 
in the premiére of two “Myths” by 
Szymanowski. “La Fontaine d’Are- 
thuse” and “Dryades et Pan” have no 
form in the conventional sense, but they 
are longer and more highly organized 
than the usual modern show-piece for the 
instrument. They are so full of poetic 
suggestion that the technical skill of 
their construction demands no undue at- 
tention. Each calls for the use of the 
mute in some nassages; one theme is 
played sul ponticello. They would be 
nothing in the hands of players less 
adroit than Mr. Kochanski and Mr. Ash- 
man. There is a clear relationship in 
this music to that of the modern French- 
men, but the dramatic quality which 
marks Szymanowski’s songs lifts them 
out of any danger of monotony. Both 
numbers were greeted with applause 
which seemed as sincere as it was long, 
an unusual tribute to two unusual mod- 
ern tone-poems for violin and piano. Pro- 
gram-notes were supplied for both. The 
Polish composer’s Sonata for violin and 
piano was introduced by Mr. Kochanski 
in New York last spring. 

Mr. Kochanski is a lyrist rather than 
a dramatic exponent of the violin. His 
large audience was especially pleased 
with his delivery of the second half of his 
program. Ds es Be 





Strauss’ Second Metropolitan Concert 
Postponed 


The date of the second concert of the 
series to be conducted by Richard 
Strauss, with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House has 
been postponed from Nov. 29 to Dec. 27. 
The concert on Dec. 13 will be given as 
previously announced. 
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Opera Society ot New York Pla Eddy Brown at Indianapolis received. Mary _ Garden, assisted 
is INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 12.—Eddy aoe aoe ge oy one eae \ 
F th P d ti Thi S Brown gave a recital recently, at the a. ta a The | if bie ewne a liek 
ur er Yroaucttons Us Cason Marat Theater, and found the audi- . ja:c6 audience The - ~~ all — 
LL Lee Ie? ek A AN SALINE ET 6 RMB ence exceedingly responsive to his artis- & ; prog as 
PEMA UML NUT ME TTT TUT MUTTON OTTO TNO UTTUUU TOU HOUTTOUTUOLTOOUCUUUUTUTUUOUUCO POO COU VOU DC tic playing, the violinist being obliged of the Raymond Series. Marga Nin 
Ré to; Extended dN to give many ple tga = ~ Ba — Matzenauer, contralto, completed : 
epertolire mxtenaed an ew leh ths teu a tine face, Tee Nov. 1, assisted by Geor; 
Headquarters Soon to Be and the Beethoven D Major Sonata. paley-Damon series and proved of 
P ‘ He was admirably supported by Joseph onl masks Pp M . 
Opened, Under Directorship Bonime at the piano. After the con- — weed 
. cert, which was under the management eal ‘ 
ee of the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts AS oiat™with the’ Minneapolis Stree 
* sociation, Mr. Brown was tendered a °0 ’ - mio 
Score of Successful Produc reception by the Faculty of the Metro- ae Oberhoffer, conductor, on Dec. 
tions Given in Last Two politan School of Music, at which in- /utther bookings for Miss Menth | 
| Opera as English . oe he was a pupil at the beginning Rsewsol Ky eM on March 9 wan 
paniey of his studies. Fr. & » ae Oe ig 
° . . . ve 
Policy of the Organization Organize Young Men’s Symphony in At- FRANCES DE VILLA | Frat 
SERIES of performances of opera lantic City B A | 
in English will be again given this ATLANTIC City, Nov. 13.—An_ oppor- ] J) i J] did 
season by the Grand Opera Society of tunity for securing a musical education PtantetsPenshes | b 
New York, Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder is offered to boys and young men of At- STUDIO sal 
and director. “Faust” and “Martha,” in lantic City through a new orchestra 131 Hast 69th St., New York City ” 
their entirety, are to be added to the organized by Louis Colmans, a member Telephone Rhinelander 9292 a 
répertoire of the organization. .The suc- of the Ambassador Artist Ensemble. J from 
cess of the performances, numbering al- The orchestra at the present time con- . itte 
most a score, given in the two years of sists of twenty-five members, headed by MAURICE * 
the society’s existence, have led to an Joseph Hoffman, Atlantic City boy violin- 
extension of activities. New headquar- ist, who was recently presented with a L A F rN R G E crip] 
ters will soon be opened; meanwhile re-  74Jpha Barnes Wood, Founder of the Grand violin valued at $25,000 by Major Wil- S File, Tee lee Comwretny 6 Mutts in € 
hearsals will continue to be conducted , Society of New York. and Its’ liam C. Clopton. There are _ several Tenetes 60 Dinging Cente Aesemmaniet lass 
} Opera $ y R ; y Flas toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Clément. 
at the Stuyvesant Neighborhood House Present Director openings in the orchestra, but they are Thibaud and others. M 
on Tuesday evenings. rapidly being filled, and the organization Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York teacl 
The aim of the society is to familiarize The founder of the society, Zilpha is expected to make its first public ap- as 
young artists, or those who have not had Barnes Wood, is active as a conductor’ pearance in the near future. B.N. B. pupi 
training in ensemble work, with operatic and composer. A graduate of the Pitts- . 2 me ALBERTO Leal 
literature; and, secondly, to acquaint burgh College of Music, with the degree Ethelynde Smith, on Tour, Visits Notre theis 
auditors with these same works. To of Mus. Bac., she has devoted herself Dame, Ind. to 
members who show themselves capable, in recent years to teaching theory and : ; 2 aia 
réles are intrusted. Operatic excerpts  répertoire to private pupils, in addition R a DAME, air Nov. ch rages song C h i Teacher " ir 
are given in concert programs, to pro- to conducting for various musical socie- earned , yt Pali be a | oa St. oach for Opera and Recitals <ol f 
vide opportunity for all to appear. The ties. Her work is highly indorsed by or- = pagel Collese pee ae . - 327 West 76th Street New York City 
performances are given usually for the ganizations in conjunction with which  .; aekes . ig ig = v1 Has as epg Telephone: Schayler 3430 — 
benefit of some organization, which pro- performances of opera in English have er wonee Suaae B a ’ 'G oe = ft. (- 
vides the auditorium for the perform-  ré’ently been given. a a haar “4g Rubinstel sia gr sept HAROLD 
ance. Members contribute merely nomi- A successful future lies ahead of the sa ee . - tee , . War . E I ~ E; N B E R ‘. 
nal dues monthly, toward items of the society, if the results of the past are an eee £< alas ha agg A 
productions. indication of progress Karolyn Wells Bassett, Howard Mc- “The Art aud belehee of Violin- 
x Kinney, Fay Foster and Bainbridge Playing” 








Crist, as well as numerous encores. Miss 
Smith was received with marked favor 
by an audience which filled the audi- 
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A MOST SUCCESSFUL MUSIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS torium. Edna Russell of Chicago, was Relaxation and Weight 
a capable accompanist. 
. P 
h . Rosa Ponselle Welcomed on First Visit to GEORGE MAY in 
The Elizabeth Kelso Patterson or ee A 
: ° ° NEW CASTLE, PA., Nov. 12.—Rosa Pon- 
School of Singing and Music selle of the Metropolitan Opera forces, ALLEN & FABIANI 4 
made a remarkable impression on Oct. 28 54 W. 39 St.. N York T | 
257 West 104th Street, New York (Near Riverside Drive) in her first visit to New Castle. Miss . le te elec ete | 
Ponselle, who sang at the High School ' 
Thoroughly homelike in character—Dormitories and chaperone provided. Auditorium opened the New Castle Con- 
cert Course which is under the direction 4 
” , ce an " rer c of Charlotte Nicklin, William Y. Gibson 
The voice department is under the direction of MISS ELIZABETH KELSO and Harold Moore. By her voice, dra- ae —F 4 


PATTERSON, a pupil of MARCHESI in Paris and CHARLES SANTLEY in 


matic ability and personality, the singer 
She sang three 














London. captured her audience. 
; operatic arias—“Pace Pace Mio Dio” 
Instruction in Piano, Theory, Harmony, Sight Reading, etc., under direction of from “La Forza del Destino,” “Suicidio”’ *), 
HARRY HORSFALL, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., organist and director of the choir at from “Gioconda” and the bolero “Merce 
West End Presbyterian Church, and a student of PHILIPP in Paris and JONAS dillette Amiche” from “Vespri Siciliani 
in Berlin and a number of other songs. She had 
> to respond to many encores. Stuart B. Hadsell 


Instruction in violin and other kindred subjects also arranged. 


All Particulars Upon Request 
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COLORATURA-SOPRANO 


“She shows an intelligence and understand- 
ing of Italian bel canto that few singers of 
the present day take pains to acquire.” 


Booked solid after Jan. 1, 1922—-92 Concerts 
ALICE BARONI, 263 West 93rd St., New York 


—Boston Transcript. 
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Ross, who was a sympathetic accompan- 
ist, also contributed several piano solos. 





Hoffmann Quartet and Marine Band Visit 
Lowell 


LOWELL, MAss., Nov. 12.—The Hoff- 
mann String Quartet, assisted by Clara- 
mond Thompson, contralto, gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Down- 
Town Men’s Club on Oct. 27. The quar- 
tet played admirably. The place of 
Ernest Hoffman, second violinist, who is 
studying in Europe, was taken by L. E. 
Stonestreet. Miss Thompson sang with 
power and much beauty of tone. Albert 
Baumgartner was the accompanist. The 
U. S. Marine Band conducted by Wm. 
H. Santelmann, gave two successful con- 
certs here. Robert Clark and Arthur S. 
Whitcomb were soloists. 


Farrar, Garden and Matzenauer Heard 
in Rochester, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Three 


singers of renown presented the features 
ef this week, and each was heard by a 
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record audience. Geraldine Farrar was 
the first, appearing in the Ellis concert 
series, under the local management of 
Arthur M. See of the Eastman School of 
Music, on Oct. 27. Assisted by Edgar 
Schofield and Ada Sassoli, she presented 
a program which was enthusiastically 
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Appeals for Aid for Bayreuth Restoration 


Mme. A. E. Schoen-René, Vocal Teacher, Returning from Germany, Tells of Sad Plight of 
the Wagner Shrine—Size of Sums Required for Resumption of the Festspiele Will Neces- 
sitate Its Becoming an International Institution—What Constitutes a Bayreuth “Patron” 


—Hope to Count American Conduct 


HUA HWW ea 


ry\HE timbers of the Festspielhaus at 

Bayreuth have rotted hopelessly for 
want of repairs during the war. The 

ige-settings have moldered. Moths 
hive eaten through the costumes. And 
frau Cosima Wagner, who of old was 
soul of the enterprise, though she 
iid not die in 1919 as report had it, 

blind and helpless. Her son, Sieg- 
fried, has been appearing as conductor 
in concerts in Spain and South America 
from no vain motives but for want of 
butter on his daily bread. What hope 
can there be for an institution so 
crippled, in a land whose potentates are 
in exile or prison and whose cultured 
lasses are no longer rich? 

Mme. A. EE. Schoen-René, vocal 
teacher, who visited Bayreuth while she 
was in Germany this summer with her 
pupils, reports that plans have already 
been made for its restoration and that 
their success is dependent on the extent 
to which Bayreuth is conceived not as a 
German, but as an international insti- 
tution. She recalls that Wagner him- 
self was a revolutionary internationalist 
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(she has never read Bernard Shaw’s 
“Perfect Wagnerite,” in which the con- 
taminating Rheingold is represented as 
private property!) and she would re- 
mind Americans in particular that in 
the dark days of ’48 the composer 
thought seriously of emigrating to the 
United States. 

“Wagner’s ideal,” says Mme. Schoen- 
René, “was a social democracy in which 
the aristocracy of spirit might most 
quickly and clearly rise to the top. Con- 
sequently the salvation of Bayreuth may 
not be effected through huge subscrip- 
tions from one or two persons. On the 
other hand, in order to be financially 
feasible, any plan must provide for the 
collection of larger sums than Germany 
alone or even principally can afford to 
pay. The task seems logically to be 
America’s, and America’s will be many 
of the rewards if she accepts the main 
weicht of the responsibility.” 

Mme. Schoen-René has’ undertaken 
to help in the enlistment of 100 


American patrons in the “Deutsche Fest- 
spielstiftung Bayreuth.” Patron, it should 
be explained, as the term is used at Bay- 
reuth, signifies not the donor of a large 
sum but the holder of a Bayreuth Fest- 
spiel Certificate, issued on receipt of pay- 
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ors and Singers Among Scholarship Fund Beneficiaries 
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Mme. A. E. Schoen-René, Vocal Teacher 


ment for tickets for a series of the fes- 
tival performances. 1,500,000 marks 
have been thus pledged already. Tickets 
will cost about 1000 marks each. 


Plan Rehearsals Next Summer 


Definitely, then, rehearsals are pro- 
jected for next summer. It will be re- 
called that finished performances were 
in order only every other year; re- 
hearsals, in the intervening year, were 
one of Bayreuth’s regular attractions. A 
fund of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 
marks, roughly equal to $150,000, will be 
necessary to the resumption of the per- 
formances on a reasonably secure basis; 
and not until half this amount has been 
raised can preparations for resumption 
be started. A loss of between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 marks was entailed by the 
war-time closing in 1914. 

Of greatest interest to music-loving 
Americans, in Mme.  Schoen-René’s 
opinion, should be the resuscitation of 
the scholarship fund. This was founded 
about 1882 by Dr. Friedrich von Schoen, 
the banker who had advanced to King 
Ludwig of Bavaria much of the money 
with which he aided Wagner, and Herr 
von Puttkammer. The money which she 
would like to raise in America for this 
purpo’e would be lumped with the rey- 
ular fund. “The beneficiaries of this 
fund,” she says, “will be chosen, as in 
the past, on the ground of merit, not 
in any sense on nationalistic considera- 
tions. In Germany, while such _insti- 
tutions as the municipal operas continue 
under city government control, the con- 
servatories, which were formerly under 
royal patronage, are now under the di- 
rection of the state. The Bayreuth 
scholarships are thus unique in the 
musical life of Germany in transcend- 
ing political boundaries. Moreover, 
wealth is no. more a recommendation to 
the good graces of the committee in 
charge than German birth. Now, when 
there is so much talk about American 
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talent being choked into silence by lack 
of opportunity at home, Bayreuth should 
wear a_ special halo for American 
musicians. If sufficient interest is mani- 
fested, a committee will doubtless be 
established here to pass on American 
applicants for the scholarships, which 
pay the way of the fortunate sing- 
ers and conductors from Hamburg 
to Bayreuth and provide for their living 
there during the period of their summer 
study directly under Siegfried Wagner. 
None of the Wagners gets a cent from 
any of the Bayreuth funds. Living ar- 
rangements for patrons, during the 
festival performatices which they attend, 
are similarly provided for in their sub- 
scriptions. 

“That the interval of war and recon- 
struction has not depreciated the esteem 
in which the Bayreuth tradition used to 
be held is shown by the pledge of all the 
artists who will take part in the next 
Festspiele to serve without pay. The 
orchestra, too, made up of first players 
from leading German orchestral organ- 
izations, will receive no payment. This 
represents a substantial sacrifice, since 
musicians’ fees have risen little, while 
European living costs have multiplied.’ 


D. J. T. 


ALTHOUSE AND BOCHCO 
OPEN BRIDGEPORT SERIES 





N. Y. Philharmonic, with Grace Wagner 
as Soloist, Provides Second 
Concert Event 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 5.—A joint 
recital by Paul Althouse, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, and Rudolph Bochco, vio- 
linist, on Oct. 26, was the opening pro- 
gram of the series to be given by the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club this 
season. The tenor presented interesting 
groups of songs in French and English, 
and Kreisler compositions were well 
played by Mr. Bochco. A large subscrip- 
tion audience attended. 

The New York Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by Josef Stransky, opened the 
Steinert concert series on Oct. 30. The 
program was made up of works by Bee- 
thoven, Wagner and Rachmaninoff. 
Grace Wagner, soprano, was assisting 
artist, in Wagner arias, and made a most 
favorable impression. 

The Orpheus Quartet, comprising 
James J. Gormley, first tenor; Henry T. 
Blair, second tenor; Henry F. Hotchkiss, 
baritone, and Charles T. Goodfellow, 
bass, sang at a concert given at Adelphia 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. recently. Morris Hoff- 
man, violinist, accompanied by Edith 
Hoffman, pianist, played several num- 
bers. 

Maria Casselotti, soprano, who made 
her début as Gilda with the Salmaggi 
Company at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music recently, is the wife of Guido Hook 
Casselotti, voice teacher of this city. 


E. B. 


Gatty Sellars Dedicates New Organ of 
Newark Church with Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 5.—Gatty Sellars, 
English organist, dedicated the new or- 
gan in St. Paul’s Church with a recital 
on Oct. 31. Mr. Sellars played his new 
tone poem, “The Mighty Andes,” Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia,” Bach’s Fugue in D, and 
other numbers. A realistic storm im- 
provisation at the end of the program 
served to exhibit the resources of the in- 
strument. The Ampico reproduced Leo 
Ornstein’s performance of the first move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s Concerto, the or- 
ganist supplying the orchestral accom- 
paniment. The vocal soloist was Signe 
Hagen, soprano. P. G. 
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The Victor Records by Tetrazzini, played on 
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familiarize yourself with every detail of her inter- 
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In the course of one’s 
journey through 
crowded publicational 
output of new issues, 
one is from time to time 
compensated for the irksome task of ex- 
amining so much drivel by the appear- 
ance of a truly fine song. One of them 
this autumn is Walter Golde’s “Sudden 
Light” (G. Ricordi & Co.), a setting of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem, verses so 
beautiful that only a genuine tone-poet 
could dare set them to music. 

Mr. Golde is no 
prolific composer. 
If he is, he pub- 
lishes only a small 
part of what he 
writes. But he need 
publish no more 
than he does, for 
in the few things 
that have come 
from his pen one 
discerns a creative 
musician of rare 
sensitiveness, a 


Mr. Golde’s 
Great Rossetti 
Song “Sudden 
Light’ 
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composer of fin- 

ished workmanship 

(©) Underwood & Underwood and impe ceca b ] e 
Walter Golde taste. His fine 


knowledge of vocal style, (a possession 
of few contemporary song composers) 
aids him in achieving a thrice admirable 
wedding of text and music. And no 
more convincingly has he disclosed this 
than in his tremendously expressive set- 
ting of “Sudden Light.” 

Working on individual lines he has 

built up his song from the simple open- 
ing phrase, which is the germ of his 
entire structure, to its later climax. The 
manner in which he recedes to the close 
is masterly and the statement at the 
close of the original melodic germ—this 
time in major—is handled with supreme 
taste. In short, he has written a great 
song! The piano part is for accom- 
plished players and must not be bungled 
by amateurs. And the voice part re- 
quires a real artist to do it justice. The 
song was introduced in manuscript by 
Greta Torpadie in her New York recital 
of 1919 and was last year sung by Estelle 
Liebling. High and low keys are pub- 
lished. 
ok * * 
“Sechs Skizzen” 
(Vienna: Universal Edi- 
tion) by B. van Dieren, 
Op. 4a, are splendid proof 
of the utterly wild point to which mod- 
ernists have proceeded in their desire to 
utter the new. And strangely enough 
their new is not so “new.” For to any 
one who examines closely their harmonic 
procedure the secret on which they build 
is an open one. These van Dieren pieces 
are keyless—also rather pointless. His 
orchestral pieces were hissed in London, 
it is reported. We would not be surprised 
to hear his “‘Six Sketches” hissed in New 
York, should there be found a pianist 
venturesome enough to play them in a 
recital. 


The Last 
Word in Ultra 


Piano Music! 


ok * * 
Three Fine “Where Runs the River,” 
Choruses by “The Cruise,” “Love is 
Howard So New” (J. Fischer & 
Barlow Bro.) by Howard Barlow 


reveal very definitively 

the skill of this young American com- 
poser and conductor in handling choral 
voices. They indicate it very completely 
too; for each one is for a different choral 
medium. “Where Runs the River,” a 
Bourdillon setting, is for unaccompanied 
mixed voices, “The Cruise” for unaccom- 
panied male voices and “Love is so New” 
for three-part women’s voices and piano. 
The message of this music is not so 
new, nor is there in it any exhibition of 
modern or ultra-modern tendencies to 
make one arise and hail their composer 
prophet or seer. But there is in them— 


and in every one of them—a genuine 
musicianship and a fine touch, a com- 
mand of choral voice leading and a sense 
of nuance that stands out and makes us 
respect the name of Mr. Barlow and the 
splendid. work he is capable of doing. 
He is to be commended, too, for his fine 
choice of texts, the poem of “The Cruise” 
being by Robert Loveman and “Love is 
So New” by Herman Hagedorn. The 
last-named part song bears a dedication 
to Mrs. W. E. Thomas, one of the leading 
musical personages of Portland, Ohio. 
* 


* * 

Arnold Bax’s “Youth” and “Green 
New Songs Grow the Rashes O!” 
(London: Murdoch, Mur- 


doch & Co.) are the titles of two new 
songs by the gifted Arnold Bax, whose 
music is only beginning to be heard in 
America, due in part to the fact that not 
very much of it has been obtainable in 
print. Now that the house of Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co. in London has come for- 
ward and is publishing his works for or- 
chestra, for chamber music combinations, 
as well as his piano pieces and songs, it 
is to be hoped that his name will soon be 
a familiar one on programs in America. 

These songs are very excellent, the 
first “Youth,” a setting of a poem by Clif- 
ford Bax, full of charm and that lan- 
guorus Keltic something without which 
no Bax composition, be it a page or ten 
long, is complete. It is for a medium 
voice. In “Green Grow the Rashes O!” 
Mr. Bax has taken the Burns poem and 
made a new setting and a most effective 
one. He calls it a “character sketch”’ 
and in a sense it is. Masterly in detail 
is the accompaniment, full of fine fantasy 
and those little expressive touches that 
their composer places so admirably in 
the very texture of his music. This set- 
ting is for a high voice and is dedicated 
to John Coates. 

* * * 


Cyril Scott’s Admirers of the art of 


Version of “All the brilliant English 
Through the composer, Cyril Scott, 
Night”’ will view with interest 


the version of “All 
Through the Night” (G. Ricordi & Co.) 
which has just been put forward.. This 
harmonization by Mr. Scott appeared 
originally in his “British Melodies” for 
piano. The melody has now been writ- 
ten out for the voice and is the old Welsh 
song untouched. Where the Cyril Scott 
version enters is in the delicious piano 
harmonies, some of them quite radical, 
all, however, most attractive. The ar- 
rangement as Mr. Scott has done it is 
nothing for the Philistines. High and 
low keys have been issued. At the end 
of the song we find a single page of voice 
part, with a sacred text called “With 
Thee on High,” taken from a hymn. This 
is obviously included so that the song 
may be used in church. We advise or- 
ganists to get it and examine the Scott 
harmonization. It will probably stir 
them up a bit, a good thing for church 
organists, the majority of whom are as 
placid as Batiste’s “Communion in G.” 


* * & 
A Vocal That charming little 
Version of a piano berceuse of the 
Popular Russian, Alexander II- 
Piano jinsky, has_ been ar- 
Lullaby ranged for voice and 

viano as a “Cradle 


Sone” (H. B. Knox) and is dedicated as 
it now stands to Sovhie Braslau. Helen 
Boardman Knox is the author of the text, 
which is an adequate bit of writing. The 
key in which the piece is presented is D 
Flat Major. and the piano accompani- 
ment is a literal transposition of the 
original. Accordingly the piano right 
hand plays the melody along with the 
voice, a procedure scarcely as effective 
as the division of the accompaniment be- 
tween the two hands of the piano would 
have been. A. W. K. 
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None of the new sight 


Eight New 

Songs by songs (G. Schirmer) 
Various Com- here to be considered, 
posers in fail in interest, though 


they vary considerably 
in style and character. 
Notably fine, nobly inspired, and with 
much genuine emotional depth, is what 
is alas! the late Campbell-Tipton’s last 
song, his “Day’s End,” a setting of Roy 
Irving Murray’s 
poem, written 
shortly before his 
death in Paris, be- 
fore, for him, to 
quote the verses he 
has set so expres- 
sively, “our little 
world blurr’d into 
nothingness.” It is 
issued for high and 
for low _—- voice. 
“Ships That Pass 
in the Night,” 
“Syrian Lullaby” 
and “Good Night,” 
are by Gerald 
Tyler. These are 
simple and_ well- 
written songs, for 
low or medium voice, expressive, and 
giving the singer excellent opportunities 
for projecting them with effect. The 
“Good Night,” a Dunbar setting, as is 
“Ships that Pass in the Night,” is dedi- 
cated to Roland Hayes. 

Kathryn Thomas Whitfield’s “A Lie- 
Awake Song,” also for low or medium 
range, is a graceful cradle melody with 
an especially rich and effective accom- 
paniment in double-notes. 

Quite unpretentious and frankly en- 
gaging are two melodies by Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella, “Daisies,” and “Long- 
ing,” the first for medium voice, the 
second for both high and low. They 
evince a plausible melodic gift, and a 
feeling for what separates the tuneful 
commonplace from that which is in sim- 
ple melodic good taste. “Longing” is 
dedicated to Mme. Schumann Heink, and 
sung by her. 

In “The Lane to Ballybree,” Oley 
Speaks has written a song with a really 
caressingly Irish lilt, and an _ honest, 
tuneful charm which it is hard to resist. 
It has been issued for high and low voice. 


Varied Styles 





Campbell- Tipton 


ok ok * 
Teaching “Six Tone Miniatures” 
Pieces and “Seven Cinema 
Agreeable to Stories” (Willis Music 
Ear and Eye Co.) by C. W. Krogman 


and Edouard Mayor re- 
spectively, the first for piano solo, the 
second for piano four hands, are attrac- 
tive teaching pieces in collection form, 
with artistic covers. The Krogman num- 
bers are “first little pieces,” full of 
melody, printed in extra large notes, and 
provided with little descriptive verse 
mottoes. 

The “Seven Cinema Stories” for two 
little players, tell a connected tale in an 
interlinear text. “The Request,” is one 
to go to the moving picture show after 
dinner. “On the Way” the electric 
lights in the street are counted; “Before 
the Curtain” dwells on the delights of 
the comedy; “The Organ” plays the latest 
song; “Cowboys” and “Indians” appear 
in the pictures; and “Good Night” brings 
the little cinema fan home, declaring that 
he loves picture shows. 

* * * 


“Noon-Tide” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) by Edward 
Royce, is a concert study 
for the piano written in 
broad, sweeping style, and conceiving the 
sultry mid-day hour as an Allegro con 
spirito, and not stressing the program- 
matic languor, but rather the constant 
tremulous vibration of the heat. Played 
in this sense, with careful observance of 
the dynamics, and a skillful pedal veil- 
ing of the accompaniment figures to 
bring out the melody. “Noon-Tide” is a 
decidedly effective number. 


A “Noon-Tide”’ 
Lacking 
Languor 


ak ok * 
Three Songs by By Carl Beecher are 
Carl Beecher three news songs, 


“Ayla.” “How Do I Love 
Thee?” and “When the Song Is Done” 
(Carl Fischer) which show their author 
possessed of a real melodic gift, and a 
good perception of the values of the dra- 
matic appeal. The Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning sonnet setting is a notably 
flowing and singable melody, and “Ayla,” 
dedicated to Mme. Galli-Curci, in alterna- 
tion of 4/4 and 6/4 time, is an especially 
fine example of the lyric song with a 


definite dramatic inflection, one wi} 
emphasis lends authority and meanin; 
its entire melody. 


ok ok * 
Songs, with “Carmina Musiceq 
and Without from the lyric vis oy 
Words, by an “Selenica,” and i» 
Italian series of “Clavis Poés: .” 
Modernist (Milan: A. & G. Car 


& Co.) for the piano, 
morsels for the modernist, written |, 
Edoardo Dino Anghinelli. They h: \» 
an acerb yet compulsive fragrance 
stimulus, a genuinely personal note 
their bitter-sweet dissonances, and 
various cases a clarity of outline an 
directness which give such piano nv 
bers as “‘Romanticismo a Fruttidoro,” 
instance, in the second series of 
“Clavis Poésis,” and the “Racconta 
Una Dipartita,” in the first, an effect 
verity projected through the chiaro- 
curo of an occasionally alien tonal idic 
The “Serenata di Maggio,” in the sa:e 
book emphasizes this feeling. It is d 
cate, expressive, it has, outwardly, as jt 
lies before one on the page, the exter:»| 
appearance of a “May Serenade.” [: 
playing it, we realize that its May mo 
for there is a May mood in it, is expe 
enced through a tinted glass of ton 
which makes the grasses of its landse: 
lavender and blue in hue, and fills 
skies with five-colored clouds. In th 
“Carmina,” the four songs from “Selen- 
ica,” we find much poetic vagueness 
abrupt modulatory change and impres- 
sionistic suggestion in harmonization. [n 
both piano pieces and songs it is the 
purely personal quality of this music 
which awakens interest, and makes us 
feel that it is worth getting to know bet- 
ter. The “Nenia di un Crepuscolo,” in 
the second series of the “Clavis Poésis,” 
by the way, is dedicated to Alfredo Ca- 
sella. 

* * & 
Alfred Wooler In “The Birth of Christ” 
Sings the (Oliver Ditson Co.) for 
Birth of Christ chorus, with solos and 

organ accompaniment, 
Alfred Wooler has written a_ short 
Christmas cantata on a text which 
chiefly Biblical. There are ten numbers 
in all; the musical ideas are well ex- 
pressed, the chorus voice leading is sing- 
able and well-sounding, the story well es- 
tablished both in text and tone. Men- 
tion might be made of the decidedly ef- 
fective instrumental introduction, “The 
Trumpeter,” the expressive “How Beau- 
tiful Are Thy Feet Upon the Mountains,” 
a soprano solo in the pastoral style; and 
the final chorus, “‘Hosannah.” The time 
of performance is about twenty-five min- 
utes. 

* * * 

A Christmas “The Prince of Peace” 
Cantata for the (H. W. Gray Co.) by T. 
Year 1921 Frederick H. Candlyn, is 

a Christmas cantata for 
solo voices, chorus and organ, set by the 
composer to a text selected by Harold 
W. Thompson. Dedicated to Clarence 
Dickinson, the cantata, which contains 
some effective solo numbers, is written in 
a very singable and practical manner, 
with a good climaxing “Chorus of the 
Peoples Redeemed.” The fine plain- 
song theme, with which the instrumental! 
prologue begins, recurs throughout the 


work. Its time of performance is fifty 
minutes. 

* o* * 
A Thanks- Bruce Steane’s “I Will 


Always 


giving and Es 
Thanksgiving, and 


Two Christmas for 


Anthems James H. Rogers’ “Let 
Us Now Go Even Unto 
Bethlehem” and Stanley Avery’s “Praise, 


My Soul,” for Christmas (Oliver Ditso 
Co.) are out in good season for thei! 
respective purposes. The Thanksgiving 
anthem is a straightforward number, fo! 
mixed voices without solos, in three-qua! 
ter time, with a nice movement, and em- 
ploying good, warranted churchly ha! 


monies. The Rogers anthem, with short 
solos for tenor and soprano, is also mt 
sicianly and adequate. “Praise, M: 
Soul,” by Stanley Avery, is effective, and 


of the Gloria from 
Mass as an option: 
F. H. M. 


makes skilful use 
Mozart’s Twelfth 
closing chorus.” 





Heidelberg Conservatory Faculty in Con- 


cert at Bellevue 


BELLEVUE, OHIO, Nov. 5.—The facult 
of Heidelberg University Conservator) 
Tiffin, gave a recital at St. Paul’s Ré 
formed Church on Oct. 30. Oswold Blak 
sang the air “Total Eclipse,”’ from “San 
son,” and Gounod’s “O, Divine Re 
deemer”; Harry Robert Behrens cor 
tributed violin solos; John Thomas Wil 
liams, pianist, played a Romance an 
Staccato Study by Rubinstein, and Fred 
erick Lewis Bach, director of the cor 
servatory, was heard in organ solos. 


Give Thanks,” 
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| Laxity the Bane of American Composers 





Absence of Business Methods Chief Hindrance in Way of 
Native Writer—More Study and Application Needed in 
Composition—Abolition of Fictitious Prices, More Care in 
Program-Making and Greater Concentration on the Best 
Works Possible Solution of Our Problem 


UHH ELLE 





| SpDITORIAL NOTE.—Mr. Flammer, the 
well known publisher, who has demon- 
strated in @ practical way his interest in 
the American composer, discusses in the 
following article certain problems of the 
composer and publisher. ] 


\ composers certainly have 
‘i a struggle for recognition in their 
native country. As there are more good 
manuscripts by first rate American com- 
posers than good publishers to publish 
them, there is a surplus of latent talent 
undeveloped in this country. There is 
no incentive to write music and very 
little appreciation of that already pub- 
lished. 

The basic reason for this condition is 
the total lack of organization in the 
music industry as a whole. There is con- 
tinual difficulty in finding a person who 
is both musician and business man. The 
temperament of an artist is continually 
held up as a virtue, and the idea of tem- 
perament has spread so as to be used as 
an excuse for all lack of system, punc- 
tuality, detail, precision and those quali- 
ties which are absolutely essential in a 
good business man. 

For example, the composer is extreme- 
ly lax in his ways. His manuscripts 
are usually not legible. Particularly if 
he has gained some prominence. He 
leaves important details to the editor of 
his publishing house. He waits until 
receiving the proofs to add expression 
marks, pedalling, etc., all of which should 
have been worked out to the minutest 
detail before the manuscript is sent in. 

Now, as to remuneration. For the 
serious composer it is next to nothing. 
He must depend on teaching, performing, 
or some other phase in the music world 
to provide a living and he is compelled to 
look upon composition as a side issue. 
Here is the solution of the problem. 
First, more study and greater care in 
composition. Second, concentration on a 
few good works by both composer and 
publisher. Next the abolition of the 
fictitious price of sheet music and dis- 
counts; the elimination of waste in gratis 
copies which flood the market and are 
often not seriously considered by the 
artists to whom they are given, Then 
we should advocate more care in pro- 
gram-making, paying less regard to per- 
sonal influence and more to merit and 
the fitness of things. When, will per- 
formers cease to treasure such phrases 
on programs as “Written expressly for,” 
or “Dedicated to,” or “Sung for the first 
This is a vital menace! The 
idea of newness is not regarded as so 
important abroad as here. And I might 
add that here we are still laboring under 
the old impression that anything from 
abroad or imported is better than the 
same domestic article. We see it every 
day in music. 


time?” 


Evil of “Doctoring” Music 


The publication of so-called doctored 
‘ompositions should be discouraged. Doc- 
toring may help many compositions and 
often it is necessary in a mild form, but 
the doctoring which amounts to rewrit- 
ing leaves the original composer as igno- 
rant as ever and, as it does not benefit 
him it does not advance the standard of 
American music. Of course the extreme 
modernists adopt one standard, the old- 
mers or standpatters another. There 
s a middle path which allows for origi- 
hality, melody, beauty and spontaneity 
as well as proper construction. The time 
for feeding audiences what we think they 
should like has gone by. If there were 
less of this attitude there would be less 
‘subsidizing of certain branches of music. 
Musicians should be self-supporting. As 
oon as they arrive at that point where 


By Harold Flammer 
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they are good business men and organ- 
izers they will reach a higher social 
strata as well. 

A really good musician is not half ap- 
preciated. The general attitude is that 
a musician is over-educated musically 
and under-educated every other way, so 
that when he is not performing or dis- 
cussing musical subjects he is lost. This 
idea of the musician should be dis- 
couraged, but it is often fostered by 
musicians themselves. 

To sum up, I would say to the pub- 
lishers: Let us charge a fair price for 
music. It is still far below where it 
ought to be compared with the rise in 
other commodities. Let us be good or- 
ganizers and systematizers, better busi- 


ness men, practical in every way. Let 
us discontinue fictitious price-marks, 
waste, and propaganda for _ trash. 


Wherever we find an American product 
of exceptional merit let us forget jeal- 
ousy or a narrow viewpoint and unite 
to give it due praise and proper recogni- 
tion. 





Mrs. Grace Munn Kirkwood in Recital in 
Wichita 


WicuiTA, KAN., Nov. 12.—A delightful 
recital was given by Mrs. Grace Munn 
Kirkwood, lyric soprano, at Philharmony 
Hall, on Oct. 30, before an audience that 
filled every available space in the audi- 
torium. Mrs. Kirkwood has_ recently 
joined the faculty of the Wichita College 
of Music and Dramatic Art. She was 
assisted by George Tack, flautist, and 


Theodore Lindberg, violinist. Mrs. 
Lucille Kells Briggs was accompanist 


for Mrs. Kirkwood and Otto L. Fischer 
for Theodore Lindberg. ee * 





Grace Wagner and Renato Zanelli Heard 
at University of Vermont 


BURLINGTON, VT., Nov. 14.—A_ joint- 
recital by Grace Wagner, soprano, and 
Renato Zanelli, baritone, was given in 
the University of Vermont gymnasium 
here on Oct. 31, under the management 
of Arthur W. Dow. A number of well- 
received duets included numbers from 
“Don Giovanni” and “Mignon.” Miss 
Wagner was notably successful in an 
aria from “Thais” and Mr. Zanelli in the 
“Largo al Factotum” from “Barber of 
Seville.” A. W. D. 
Dai Buell Gives Recital to Wide Audi- 

ence by Wireless 

MEpForD, MaAss., Nov. 14.—At Tufts 
College laboratory last week, Dai Buell, 
pianist, gave a lecture-recital over the 
wireless telephone. Audiences in various 
parts of the United States heard the 
concerts. Miss Buell’s program con- 
tained music by Beethoven, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Grieg, Staub, Schubert and 
Liszt. and, according to reports, was 
heard by audiences in Carlisle, Pa.; Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis and other cities. 





Westminster Faculty Member Appears 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., Nov. 12.—The 
first faculty recital of the year was given 
at the Chanel of Westminster College by 
Ella R. Moyer, pianist. This is Miss 
Moyer’s second season with the Depart- 
ment of Music at the college. She held 
the interest of the audience at her recital 
through a program of Schumann, 
Brahms, Debussy, Liszt, Grieg and Pade- 
rewski numbers. 





Record Audiences Attend Burlington’s 
Opening Concerts 
BURLINGTON, VT., Nov. 4.—The first 
two concerts of the season have drawn 
the largest audiences and had the best 
financial results of any in previous sea- 
sons. The first appearance of John Mc- 


Cormack in Vermont took place Sept. 30, 
at the University of Vermont gymnasium 
when the tenor was presented by Arthur 
W. Dow to the biggest concert audience 
ever gathered in the State. Enthusiasm 
for the tenor ran high and he was re- 
called many times and gave many en- 
cores. Donald McBeath, violinist, and 
Edwin Schneider, pianist, were the as- 
sisting artists. The second concert of 
the season was given Oct. 21, when 
Renato Zanelli, baritone, and Grace Wag- 
ner, soprano, appeared, with another 
large audience to hear them. Both ar- 
tists were given a reception closely re- 
sembling an ovation. A. W. D. 


HUNTINGTON HAILS QUARTET 





Alda, Lazzari, Hackett and Zanelli Open 
Season Auspiciously 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 12.—Fran- 
ces Alda, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto; Charles Hackett, tenor, and Re- 
nato Zanelli, baritone, appeared on Oct. 
28 before an audience of about 3000 
persons, at the City Auditorium, at the 
first concert of the course organized by 
the Huntington Choral Association under 
the management of Alfred Wiley. The 
concert formed an auspicious opening for 
the season. Mr. Zanelli, in his first song 
from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” gave a 
spirited introduction to a concert which 
was one of the best heard here. Mme. 
Alda’s singing was exceptionally fine; 
the duets by Miss Lazzari and Mr. 
Zanelli were excellent, and Mr. Hackett 
also gained marked favor. Mr. Flint 
was an able accompanist. 

The first concert by local musicians 
was the piano and organ program given 
on Oct. 25 at the First Presbyterian 
Church by Helen Tufts-Lauhon and 
Edwin M. Steckel A program of popu- 
lar classics as well as the middle move- 
ment of the Fifth Symphony by Bee- 
thoven, and excerpts from “Carmen” 
drew a large house. This was the first 
of a series of monthly concerts to be 
given in the auditorium of this church 
during the coming months. E. M. S. 





Easton Beerins University 


Series at Ithaca 


ITHACA, N. Y., Nov. 12.—For the first 
recital of the University Series on Nov. 1 
in Baily Hall by Florence Easton, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the house was sold out many days 
in advance. Included in the singer’s pro- 
gram were a group of songs by Brahms, 
the aria, “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” 
and the Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” which was perhaps the number 
best liked by the audience. Many encores 
were demanded. Miss Easton was ac- 
companied by Cornelia Possart. 


Florence 





Musical Progress Club for Cedar Heights 


WATERLOO, IOWA, Nov. 12.—Twenty 
musicians of Cedar Heights have or- 
ganized the Musical Progress Club, for 
reviewing and improving their musical 
talents. Bess Shoemaker has been elected 
president, and Rowene Edwards, secre- 
tary. One of the policies of the club 
which is included in the pledge, is that 
each member shall take part in everv 
meeting according to her gifts. and will 
also refrain from unjust criticism of 
the others, either at meetings or else- 
where. Mrs. Amos Burhans was hostess 
to the new club Monday evening. B. C. 


WILLIAMSPORT SYMPHONY 
TO PLAY THIS SEASON 





Reorganized Orchestra to Give Three 
Concerts Under E. Hart Bugbee— 
Recital Season Opened 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Nov. 15.—Plans 
are being made for appearances this sea- 
son of the Williamsport Symphony, 
which has been reorganized under the 
conductorship of E. Hart Bugbee. Dr. 
Robert K. Rewalt is president of the or- 
ganization, which numbers forty-five 
pieces. Three concerts are to be given. 
_ The season was auspiciously ushered 
in recently when a large audience greeted 
Nina Morgana, Cornelius Van Vliet and 
David E. Moyer at the High School Au- 
ditorium. The artists appeared under 
the local direction of Harry Krape. On 
Oct. 21, Mr. Krape presented his second 


attraction in Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
whose program was_ received’ with 
marked applause. G. M. 





MARY GARDEN AT BUFFALO 





Opens Concert Series with Supporting 
Artists in Effective Program 

BUFFALO, Nov. 12.—Mary Garden, as- 
sisted by Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, and 
Isaac Van Grove, accompanist, opened 
the Mai Smith series with a brilliant 
concert at the Elmwood Music Hall on 
Oct. 27. Included in Miss Garden’s pro- 
gram were “Depuis le Jour,” from 
“Louise,” the Lullaby from “Jocelyn,” an 
arioso by Delibes, all of which were given 
with polished skill in vocalization and 
the utmost animation. Among many en- 
cores were the Habanera from “Car- 
men,” two Scotch songs, Cowen’s “Snow- 
flakes,” and Rogers’ “At Parting.” Mr. 
Steindel played numbers by Popper, 
Bruch and Boccherini excellently, and 
Mr. Van Grove was an artistic accom- 
vanist, 


Zoellner Quartet in Batesville Series 
BATESVILLE, ARK., Nov. 10.—The Zoell- 


ner Quartet initiated the Musical Co- 
terie’s concert series on Nov. 7, at 
Alumni Hall, and was enthusiasticaliy 


received. An accident in the lighting 
system necessitated the use of candles 
for the Haydn Quartet, Opus 76, No. 5, 
giving a uniquely appropriate setting. 
Extras were added to a splendid program 
of compositions by G. Ferrata, Mozart, 
Grieg and Tchaikovsky. Following the 
concert, a reception was given to the 
Quartet by Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Barnett. 
S. W. 





Ethelynde Smith Opens Granville Course 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 12.—The Gran- 
ville Festival Association course at Deni- 
son University was opened recently with 
a recital by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
who had Professor Karl Eschman of the 
University Conservatory as her accom- 
panist. Miss Smith’s list of songs had 
representative examples of music of the 
last three centuries. She made special 
features of the aria from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” and “The Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman” from Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis.” She delighted a 
large audience with the clarity of her 
enunciation, as well as technical skill 
and purity of tone. 
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SUE HARVARD APPEARS 
IN SCRANTON RECITAL 


Soprano Presented with Parry Male 
Chorus—Other Artists Heard 
in Club Concerts 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 14.—Sue Harvard, 
soprano, gave a recital here with much 
success on Oct. 26, under the auspices of 
the Parry Male Chorus, of which David 
Jenkins is conductor. Her numbers in- 
cluded several by Mozart, Hummer, Pu- 
ecini, Valverde, Gretchaninoff and others. 
The chorus gave works of Werrenrath, 
Protheroe, Hawley and Lester. Accom- 
panists were Ethel Watson for Miss Har- 
vard and Ear! Fox for the chorus. 

Bobby Bessler appeared in a costume 
recital of songs, on Oct. 29 at the Cen- 
tury Club, for the benefit of the Welles- 
ley endowment fund. Mabel Chambers 
Musgrave gave valuable assistance at the 
piano. 

The music department of the Century 
Club maintained at its first meeting of 
the year, the standards it has estab- 
lished. Julia Larsen, violinist, made a 
favorable impression in several numbers. 
Mrs. George Morrow, contralto, was also 
heard. Ellen Fulton accompanied both 
artists. The chorus under Mrs. Floyd 
Fuller gave several works assisted by 
Mrs. Harold Scragg and Mrs. George 
Morrow. Others in the chorus were 
Mrs. H. H. Brady, Mrs. Bernard Heinz, 
Mrs. T. C. Van Storch, Mrs. J. G. San- 
derson, Mrs. C. B. Comegys, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Brand, Mrs. Donald Lansing, Mrs. 
Douglas Lansing and Helen Sanderson. 
Mrs. Harold Scragg was the chairman. 

The Dunmore schools have made a new 
venture under Dr. C. F. Hoban, to stim- 
ulate interest in community music, when 
the Carbondale schools gave an exchange 
program there on Oct. 13, in the high 
school. The seventh grade children sang 
three numbers, followed by community 
singing. 








New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
Begins New Season 


The New York Singing Teachers’ As- 
sociation has begun its new season with 


prospects of further usefulness and suc- 
cess. The authorities of the association 
state that it aims to advance the cause of 
vocal art, elucidating through addresses 
and discussion a set of basic principles of 
vocal technique, breathing, tone produc- 
tion and interpretation for teachers and 
to use a rational procedure toward stand- 
ardization. ‘Tne association welcomes 
vocal teachers to its ranks, or as guests. 





Philadelphian Claimed to Have Composed 
“John Brown’s Body” 


In a letter written to the New York 
Herald, Edward Hurst Brown of Brook- 
field, Conn., writes that, years ago, he 
had the story of the authorship of “John 
3rown’s Body,” from William Steffe, a 
range manufacturer of Philadelphia, who 
claimed to have been the composer of the 
disputed tune. According to the writer, 
Mr. Steffe wrote the song for the volun- 
teer fire company of Philadelphia, of 
which he was a member, to welcome a 
volunteer fire company from South Caro- 
lina. The tune was so catchy, Mr. Steffe 
related, that it was taken South, where 
it became popular and eventually had 
the “John Brown” words put to it. 





Maazel to Play in Mexico 


Marvin Maazel, pianist, left on Nov. 9 
to make appearances as soloist with or- 
chestra in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Following these appearances, Mr. 
Maazel will go to Mexico to spend sev- 
eral months in concert work. 


Jeanne Gordon Makes Concert Début 


Jeanne Gordon’s recent recital at Ma- 
sonic Hall in Cleveland marked the début 
as a concert artist of this Metropolitan 
Opera contralto. Following this, Miss 
Gordon gave a recital with marked suc- 
cess in Detroit, where she lived for many 
years. 








Flonzaleys to Play Enesco Novelty 


The Flonzaley Quartet will give the 
first of its series of three subscription 
concerts in Aeolian Hall, on the evening 
of Nov. 22. The program will consist of 
Mozart’s Quartet in D (Kéchel No. 499), 
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a first performance in America of an un- 
published quartet in E Flat by Georges 
Enesco, who dedicated it to the Flon- 
zaleys, and Beethoven’s Quartet in D, 
Op. 18, No. 3. The Quartet by Enesco, 
though it is written in four movements, 
according to the classic formula, is very 
broadly conceived. The composer is Rou- 
manian by birth but received most of 
his training at the Paris Conservatoire. 
He studied composition under Massenet, 
Fauré and André Gedalge and violin un- 
der Marsick and won the first prize in 
violin in 1899, when he was eighteen 
years old. Enesco already has to his 
credit two sonatas for violin and piano; 
two suites for piano; ten ‘Melodies,” 
octet for strings; a quartet for piano and 
strings; three symphonies, two of which 
are unpublished, and a sonata for piano 
and ’cello, still in MS., as well as the 
Quartet in E Flat Major. 





Young People’s Theater Company to Give 
Music and Drama for Children 


The Young People’s Theater Company, 
under the direction of Mme. Alberti, was 


started in the spring of 1920, to provide 
music, plays, pantomimes, songs and 
operettas, ranging from classical master- 
pieces to modern productions, for chil- 
dren. A pantomime entitled “The Doll’s 
Adventures,” by Mme. Alberti, is to be 
given at the Cort Theater on Friday 
afternoons. Miriam Battista will play 
the doll. Other numbers on the program 
include “Nevertheless,” by Stuart Walk- 
er; “The Chimney Prince,” by Sheldon 
Davis, and a new play by Mr. Davis 
entitled “The Golden Hill.” The last was 
especially written for Glenn Hunter, who 
is now appearing with Billie Burke in 
“The Intimate Strangers.” Mr. Hunter 
will also sing a pirate song. The per- 
formance will be repeated at the Cort on 
Saturday mornings. Later in the season 
Mme. Alberti will present ‘‘Cinderella,” 
“The Lonely Little Prince” and Humper- 
dinck’s “Haensel and Gretel” in panto- 
mime, 





Zimbalist Makes First Grand Rapids 
Appearance 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 12.—Efrem 
Zimbalist made his first appearance in 
Grand Rapids on Nov. 1, when he opened 
the Master Artist Course managed by 
Morris White and William Morrisey. 
The violinist’s artistic style, tempera- 
ment and spontaneity, made him extreme- 
ly popular, and the audience insisted on 
many recalls. Harry Kaufman was an 
able accompanist. E. H 





New Quartet Sings in Ridgewood, N. J. 


RIDGEWwoop, N. J., Nov. 13.—A new 
operatic and oratorio quartet organized 
from artists on the Daniel Mayer roster 
made its début with a concert here re- 
cently as the opening attraction of the 
Ridgewood Recitals, managed by Edwin 
B. Lilly. The members’ of the quartet 
are Vera Curtis, soprano; Alice Mon- 
crieff, contralto; James Price, tenor, and 
Bernardo Olshansky, baritone. The 
first half of the program was devoted 
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entirely to operatic numbers. Mr. 

shansky opened with an air f) 
“Werther,” and Miss Curtis sang a) 
from “Manon Lescaut” and “Gia: 
Schiechi.” Miss Moncrieff joined } 
Price in a duet from “Trovatore” a 
also sang “The Robin Woman’s So: 
from “Shanewis.” Mr. Price contribu: 
Rodolfo’s narrative from “Bohéme,” a 
the four artists sang the “Good-Nig! 
Quartet from “Martha.” The sec 
part included groups of songs by all fo 
the Barcarolle from “Tales of H: 
mann” by Miss Curtis and Mr. Olsha 
sky, and closed with the quartet fr 
“Rigoletto.” All of the ensemble nu 
bers had to be repeated, and the audien 
which completely filled the spacious Hi 
School Auditorium, demanded many « 


tras. 





Macbeth Soloist with Fv 
Collins Chorus 


Fort CoLuins, CoLu., Nov. 12.—F 1] 
ence Macbeth appeared with the C 
munity Chorus here at the Empire T! 
ater, recently. In her solo numbers, a 
as assistant with the chorus, the au 
ence greeted her efforts with much a 
plause. Mathew Auld conducted t 


chorus. 
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Boston People’s Symphony Begins Season 


Se-ond Year’s Work Initiated with Program at Arlington Theater—‘Trovatore” Given by 
Boston Society of Singers—Zimbalist, Neill, Maier and Pattison, Ida Geer Weller, 
Garrison and Prihoda Give Recitals—Mary Garden Assists at Benefit Concert by Harvard 
Club—Boston Symphony in Fourth Pair of Concerts 


LALLA Wis 


RB )\STON, Nov. 10.—The People’s Sym- 
’ phony entered upon the second year 
of its existence, with its first concert of 
th season on Oct. 23, at the Arlington 
Th ater. The change from Convention 
Heil, where the concerts were given last 
yer, to the theater, with its better 
acoustic properties, redounded to the ad- 
vantage of the orchestra. Under Mr. 
Mollenhauer’s training and musicianly 
conducting, the orchestra of seventy mu- 
sicians has already been welded into an 
oreaniec unit. The associations of the 
previous season and the capable person- 
nel of the orchestra, have materially 
aided the conductor in this progress. 
The program, calculated to be of im- 
mediate appeal, consisted of the Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F Minor by Tchaikovsky ; 
the “Lohengrin” Prelude, the “Cortége 
du Sardar,” from the “Caucasian 
Scenes,” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture by Tchai- 
kovsky. The orchestra gave distinct 
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pleasure to the large audience that 
thronged to the opening concert; an audi- 
ence that showed a keen interest in the 
music. } 

In no manner are these concerts in- 
tended to compete with the current con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony. The 
chief aim, as declared by the manage- 
ment, is to afford the average citizen, 
who cannot attend the Boston Symphony 
concerts, an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with symphonic music. In this 
respect the People’s Symphony is per- 
forming an educational service of great 
musical and civic value. So far, the 
chief support has come through the gen- 
erosity of various organizations and in- 
dividuals and through the altruism of 
performers and conductor, who are con- 
tributing their services with no appre- 
ciable assurances of financial reward. 
As the season progresses it is hoped— 
and with good reason, according to pres- 
ent indications—that material support 
will be forthcoming. 


“Trovatore” Given in English 


The Boston Society of Singers pre- 
sented Verdi’s “Trovatore” in English, 
during the third week of its season at 
the Arlington Theater. The altefnating 
casts for the eight performances were 
as follows: Norman Arnold and Rulon 
Robinson, as Manrico; Robert Henry and 
Stanley Deacon as Di Luna; Herbert 
Waterous and Edward Orchard as Fer- 
rando; Helena Morrill, Lois Ewell and 
Helen Allyn as Leonora; Emma Ainslee 
and Elva Boyden as Azucena, and Flor- 
ence Tennyson as Inez. The perform- 
ances were highly creditable, indeed, and 
the success of the company seems as- 
sured by the growing attendance. Grati- 
fying features of the performances have 
been the commendable ensemble, the in- 
telligent singing and dramatic ability 
of the principals, the capable chorus, the 
effective stage settings and beautiful 
lighting effects, and the efficient con- 
ducting of Max Fichandler. 


Recitalists Busy 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared at 
the fourth of Mr. Mudgett’s Sunday 
afternoon series at Symphony Hall, on 
Oct. 23. His program included Sinding’s 
Suite in A Minor, Schelling’s Concerto 
(with the composer present in the audi- 
ence), the “Havanaise” by Saint-Saéns, 
Ysaye’s transcription of a Caprice by 
Saint-Saéns, and the soloist’s Phantasy 
on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” Mr. 
Zimbalist performs with an expressive 
seriousness that is vital, and appeals to 
the intelligence by virtue of his artistry; 
yet the absence of a certain warming 
glow in his musicianship explains his 
lack of appeal to a greater audience 
than that which attended this concert. 


An interesting program was given by 
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Amy Neill, violinist, at Jordan Hall, on 
Oct. 25. She possesses a warm tone, 
tempered with intelligent restraint, and 
an all-sufficient technical facility. Sound 
musicianship, clarity in delineation, and 
a pervading sense of musical neatness 
sustained the interest of an audience. 
Francis Moore accompanied understand- 
ingly. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, of incom- 
parable renown in their sphere, gave a 
two-piano concert at Jordan Hall on Oct. 
26. In the Bach Concerto in C Minor, 
they were assisted by the Durrell String 
Quartet, composed of Josephine Durrell, 
violin; Jessie Symonds, violin; Anna Gol- 
den, viola, and Mildred Ridley, ’cello. For 
the rest, the program consisted of com- 
positions and transcriptions by Bach, 
Bauer, Rachmaninoff, Bax, Tailleferre, 
Mozart, Franck, Duvernoy, Hutcheson, 
and a disconcertingly clever “Jazz Study” 
by E. B. Hill, which had to be repeated. 
As ever, both pianists played with re- 
markable precision and mutual under- 
standing. At times, however, their en- 
thusiasm and fondness for mordant 
rhythms betrayed them into a _ tonal 
harshness not noticeable in their pre- 
vious concerts. 

Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, gave 
a matinée song recital at Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 27. Her choice of program was 
rather unfortunate, since most of her 
songs were rather doleful, with a conse- 
quent monotony of interpretation. They 
afforded her, however, opportunities for 
the display of beautifully sustained tones, 
especially in the upper register. If there 
was not sufficient variety in the songs 
her interpretations were none the less 
convincing in their tragic import. Coen- 
raad v. Bos served as admirable accom- 
panist. 

The second concert of the Steinert 
Series was given by Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
at Symphony Hall, on Oct. 27. Each 
artist appeared in three groups of songs, 
and together they gave two duets, one 
at the beginning and the other at the end 
of the program. Mr. Werrenrath’s sing- 
ing was distinguished for its beautiful 
half-voice effects, serving as pleasing foil 
to the more dramatic aspects of his voice. 
In felicity of characterization Mr. Wer- 
renrath was inordinately successful with 
his audience. No less grateful was the 
charming singing of Miss_ Garrison. 
Hers is a voice of lovely limpidity, pro- 
jected with technical skill and musicianly 
ability. George Siemonn was accom- 
panist for Miss Garrison, and Harry 
Spier for Mr. Werrenrath. Though the 
attendance at the two concerts of the 
series has been passably good, the excel- 
lent concerts are really deserving of 
larger patronage. 

The Harvard Glee Club, conducted by 
Dr. Davison, and Mary Garden, assisted 
by Bruno Steidel, ’cellist, and Isaac Van 








Appears in Concert with the 
Rich-Kindler Quartette 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 28th 


Grove, pianist, gave a concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Oct. 28, in aid of the 
Boston Music School Settlement. The 
Glee Club, fresh from its European tri- 
umphs, sang with its wonted excellence. 
Miss Garden was recalled again and 
again to add to her groups of songs. 
Vasa Prihoda, violinist, made his sec- 
ond Boston appearance at Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 29. Since his début last season his 
technical equipment, astounding even 
then, has developed appreciably, espe- 
cially in ease and abandon of perform- 


ance. His musical style is marred by 
fewer idiosyncrasies and by less un- 
toward impulsiveness, though in sus- 


tained melodic passages he still indulges 
in certain poetic licenses. He was espe- 
cially successful in his playing of the 
Tartini-Kreisler “Variatione sul tema 
Corelli,” and in Bazzini’s “La Ronde des 
Lutins.” Otto Eisen accompanied. 

The Boston Symphony gave its fourth 
program of the season at Symphony Hall, 
on Oct. 28 and 29. Mr. Monteux ar- 
ranged a miscellaneous program of 
varied interest, including Bach’s charm- 
ingly old-fashioned Overture in D, Schu- 
bert’s melodious incidental music to 
“Rosamunde,” Berlioz’s stirring Over- 
ture, “The Roman Carnival,” and Théo- 
phile Ysaye’s Symphony No. 1in F. The 
latter work, presented for the first time 
in Boston, was not of sustained excel- 
lence; fragments of interesting music 
were unhappily lost in the general dis- 
cursive and fragmentary nature of the 
music, which at times unmistakably 
showed the strong influence of Wagner. 
In Schubert’s “Rosamunde” the skillful 
solo playing by Laurent, Longy, Laus 
and Sand was warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Dingley-Mathews gave a lecture 
on music education and the Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews piano work. with dem- 
onstrations of all phases of the work, at 
the home of Mrs. Freelan O. Stanley, in 
Newton, on Oct. 23. H. L. 


MONTREAL OPERA OPENS 


Scotti and San Carlo Forces Give Per- 
formances 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 10.—Montreal’s 
operatic season opened here on Oct. 28, 
when Scotti and his assisting forces pre- 
sented with marked success “Manon Les- 
caut” to a large audience at the St. 
Denis Theater. The Saturday matinée 
performance was “Bohéme,” and “Tosca” 
was the Saturday evening event. Scotti, 
in his famous Scarpia, Alice Gentle as 
Floria Tosca, and Hislop and Stracciari 
in “Bohéme” were the features of the 
performances. Evelyn Boyce brought the 
Scotti forces here, and the performances 
were under the patronage of the Gover- 
nor General and Lady Byng. 

Closely following these performances, 
the San Carlo forces opened their week’s 
engagement on Oct. 31 at the St. Denis 
Theater. “Tosca” was again the attrac- 
tion with Anna Fitziu in the title réle, 
and Gaetano Tommasini as an admirable 
Mario. “Thais” and Butterfly” were the 
other operas of the week. J. A. Gauvin 
is responsible for the visit of the Gallo 
artists. 

The Ladies’ Morning Musical Club 
gave its opening concert of the season, 
Nov. 3, with Mariette Gauthier, pianist, 
as soloist, and Annette Lasalle, violinist. 

H. F. 
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Is a New Keyboard Reformation Impending? 





History of Attempts to Improve Piano to Meet Technical Difficulties and Digital Defects Shows 
Periodic Occurrence of ‘‘Inventions”’—New Effort, However, Is Overdue—How Paul 
Janko Brought the Mountain to Mahomet After a Failure as a Concert Artist—His 
Famous Keyboard in America | 


GUNA UAAANNU WANN WEE INU NUNN 


O delve i into the past by the pictorial 

route is always an interesting pur- 
suit and yields interesting results. Keys 
and keyboard instruments thus studied 
hold many fascinations for the inquiring 
mind. 

In the museum at Rouen there is a 
picture of one of the earliest known 
keyboards, copied from an old manu- 
script in the monastery of St. Blaise in 
the Black Forest. It represents an in- 
strument with eight keys acting appar- 
ently upon three strings. 

Coming to comparatively modern days, 
there seems to have been waves of in- 
ventive effort to improve or change the 
keyboard of the piano. These efforts, 
starting in England in 1843, appear to 
have had regular twenty-year recur- 
rences in various countries. The most 
recent novelty introduced in America 
was the “Janko Keyboard,’ which 
brought Paul Janko with some of his 
pupils and votaries to New York in 1889 
to concertize upon the “Janko Piano,” 
in an effort to interest and popularize 
the invention among piano builders and 
concert pianists. It would seem, with 
these periodical recurrences in mind, we 
are due to hear from another keyboard 
reformer. 

We have had the “ 
“symmetrical” keyboard 
England, the Mangeot 


sequential” and the 
inventions of 
brothers’ in 
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By Margaret hidivien 


France, Dr. Schumann, followed by the 
“New German Keyboard” Society of that 
country; then Janko, and the Clutsam 
invention. Even Japan has entered the 
lists, with an invention by Dr. Shobé 
Tanaka, of an “enharmonium keyboard,” 
consisting of twenty keys, or sections of 
keys, to the octave of our keyboard. 


Would Make Pianists Lazy 


All these efforts no doubt cause our 
mechanically played pianos to smile in 
their own pneumatic fashion, for these 
inventions would either make pianists 
horribly lazy, in dispensing with the dis- 
ciplinary mill of technique, or so facili- 
tate their domination of the piano as to 
ns ei the interpretation of music it- 
self. 

In 1843 an Englishman, Arthur Wall- 
bridge, patented an invention called the 
“Sequential Keyboard.” It was tried out 
in London by a musician named William 
Lunn, a fact that has led some people 
to the erroneous impression that Lunn 
was the inventor. 

Wallbridge made his experiments upon 
the harmonium, which was a very popu- 
lar instrument in England at that time, 
but it was the influence of older instru- 
ments, such as the spinet and harpsi- 
chord which brought about the develop- 
ment of the keyboard. Wallbridge, in- 
stead of grouping the customary seven 
lower and five upper keys, like the fa- 
miliar octave, built his keyboard with 
six lower and six upper keys. The note 
C, he made a black key, and the thumb 
was more frequently used on a black key 
than ever before. Wallbridge’s object 
was to facilitate playing by giving all 
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the major scales in just two fingerings, 
according to whether a lower or upper 
key happened to be the key-note of the 
scale. 

The next impulse came from Germany 
between 1860 and 1865. It was a medi- 
cal man, Dr. Schumann, who worked out 
an idea to relieve the strain on the hand 
by reducing the width of the span. It 
is interesting, not to say prophetic, in 
view of the recent results of the use of 
music in treating disabled and _ shell- 
shocked soldiers of the British and 
European armies, to note how frequently 
the medical profession turns to music 
for tests or experiments. Dr. Schumann 
spent largely and generously of his pri- 
vate means to promote his piano key- 
board idea, and is said to have made 
heavy personal sacrifices for it. He made 


arrangements with Preuss, a_ Berlin 
manufacturer, to build these special 
pianos. 


Radiating Keys and Levers 


Dr. Schumann followed the Wallbridge 
plan of constructine the keyboard with 
C on a black key. He devised a scheme 
of radiating keys and levers, by which 
a tenth became as easy to span as our 
present octave, and the octave was nar- 
rowed to the width of our six-key span. 
Other piano builders in Germany fol- 
lowed this scheme, and public demon- 
strations were given for a brief period. 
The doctor died in 1865, and with him 
died, apparently, all interest in the in- 
vention. 

The influence, however, of his dis- 
coveries and efforts had their bearing 
upon Janko, as did also the ingenious 
devices of the Mangeot brothers in Paris. 
In 1876 these last-named first applied 
to the piano the principle of a bank of 
keys—two manuals built one above the 
other. Theirs was a diverting effort in 
behalf of poor creatures whose weak 
fourth and fifth fingers seem to fre- 
quently wish to change places with the 
huskier thumb and index. These ingeni- 
ous and obliging Frenchmen practically 
piled a second piano action and kevboard 
on top of the first, in reverse fashion, 
in order to bring about this sometime 
devoutly desired consummation. Un- 
doubtedly they were influenced by the 
organ, and more still by the harpsichord, 
for while the oldest known harvsichord 
(Rome, 1701), now in the South Kens- 
ington Museum, London, has but one 
keyboard, the later instruments, start- 
ing with the Rucker’s of Antwerp, and 
followed by those built by the Hitchcock 
firm in England, and also the rare speci- 
mens by Couchet, all have the two banks 
of keys or manuals. There are some 
very fine specimens of these instruments 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. At Bologna, Italy, there is a 
harpsichord, or “archi-cembalo.” as the 
Venetian builder dubbed it, with no less 
than four manuals. 

These efforts were all for the laudable 
objective of securing a purer tuning of 
the minuter intervals; that age-old 
struggle with equal and unequal tem- 
perament. The multiplying of keyboards 
in the harpsichord was also an effort to 
increase the dynamics of the instrument, 
the forte e piano, from which our pres- 
ent-day instrument gets its name. 


Janko Effects Improvement 


Paul Janko, therefore, benefiting by 
all these past experiments, and by the 
fact that the Wallbridge patent of 1843 
had lapsed, improved upon the original, 
and bettering the Bologna harpsichord, 
constructed a six-manual keyboard. He 
arranged the internal structure so that 
it could be inserted into a modern grand 
piano. He was then about thirty years 
old. Mr. Janko is a Hungarian, and not 
a German, as is frequently stated. He 
was educated in Vienna and in Berlin; 
and it was while in the latter city in 
1882 that he patented his invention and 
induced the Bliithner piano manufactur- 
ers of Leipsic to take it up. 

The keyboard consists of six parallel 
rows of keys, each key being a whole 
tone interval apart. Each music note, 
therefore, presents three finger keys to 
select from, each lower than the other. 


That balance of key leverage whi 
players on our present keyboard ha 
become familiar with by practice, wou 
seem to baik one, in that the relat; 
distance of the finger attack is great 
All the keys are made white and of t 
same size; the sharps are distinguish; 
by black bands as a concession to tho 
tamiliar with the usual system. T 
whole keyboard slants, and the sides 

the keys are beveled and rounded 

avoid any blur when shifting to an a 
jacent manual. Each key is 1% in 
long and % inch wide. 

Janko followed, in his invention, t! 
same fan-like radiation of key-leve; 
which obtained in the 1843, the 1860, ar 
the 1876 models of his predecessors, a: 
which are made necessary by the co: 
tracted measure of the Janko keyboar 
The advantages claimed by Janko a) 
that as the player has a choice of thr 
double rows of keys, he has a freer vu: 
of his fingers, both in the way of spe 
and span. Stout-fingered folks could n 
get their digits wedged, as sometim«: 
happens, while the frail, small hand a 
quires an ease of reach, granting facilit 
in the execution of wide spans and heavy 
massed chords. Where the span of 
tenth or twelfth might be needed, bb: 
the utilization of an upper or a lowe 
manual, the actual hand-span need not 
exceed a seventh or eighth. The averag: 
span of the hand on the’ piano of to-day 
applied to a Janko keyboard, would b: 
equivalent to a twelfth, while an abnor 
mally large hand could strike two oc 
taves. A thumb can invariably keep it 
natural position, the longer fingers ca) 
take the higher key bank, and th 
shorter fingers a lower one. Anothe: 
advantage claimed is that all scales, both 
major and minor, can be played with 
out any change in the position of the 
fingers, it being onlv necessary to lowe: 
or raise the entire hand, as in playing 
the harpsichord, or somewhat in the 
fashion of a violinist. Transposition 
difficulties are eliminated, for owing to 
the peculiar arrangement of the six 
banks of keys, any chord learned in a 
major key is as easily played in any 
other. The finger positions being abso- 
lutely the same, all that is needed is for 
the player to begin at a different point, 
or on a different bank. 


Failure Led to Invention 


It was the necessity of repairing a 
natural defect that led Janko to his ex- 
periments with the keyboard. The man 
had a passion for music, a great love of 
the piano, and a close knit, abnormally 
narrow-boned hand. Despite this, he was 
determined to become a concert pianist, 
and he did. Following a failure in Ber- 
lin, where his lack of natural equipment 
was commented upon, Janko is said to 
have remarked: “They say my hand is 
too small; I say the piano is too big! 
Therefore, I will reconstruct the piano.”’ 
Later he ‘made successful tours through 
Germany, pianists took up his invention, 
and it was introduced and taught in the 
Royal Conservatory, Leipsic, by Car] 
Wendling. When Janko came to New 
York in 1889 he was well received and 
started to tour the States, but it was 
unfortunately an unremunerative ven- 
ture. A few American pianists gave 
concerts upon the novel keyboard, not- 
ably Miss Gulyas, Mme. Pupin, and Car! 
Schmidt, now teaching piano in Wilkes- 
Barre. The keyboard was built into the 
Decker and the Sohmer pianos, but never 
met with permanent favor. The chief 
difficulty lay in satisfactorily applying 
its mechanical structure to the ordinary 
piano action. 

The complexity of playing upon six 
banks of keys is not an insurmountable 
obstacle to a musicianly player. bt the 
main reason for the complete disappear- 
ance of the Janko piano from the con- 
cert stage was its inadequacv for the 
production of tone—the purity. depth 
and singing quality without which all is 
digits and vanity! 





Schumann Heink and Illingworth Give 
Programs in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 12.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink repeated her former 
triumph in this city recently, when she 
gave a recital before a large audience 
at the Chestnut Street Auditorium. Her 


reception approached an ovation. The 
program combined songs and arias. 
Arthur Loesser, accompanist, con- 


tributed no little part to the success of 
the evening. A recital by Nelson Illing- 
worth, Australian baritone, recently 
opened the Wednesday Club’s fortieth 
season with a song recital at the Or- 
pheum Theater. Interesting Maori songs 
were arranged by Alfred Hill, the Aus- 
tralian composer. Rex Tillson was at the 
piano. L. H. H. 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


Arthur Hackett Soloist at 
First Concert of Denton 
Orchestra 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—The open- 
ing concert of the season by the Portland 
Symphony, Carl Denton, conductor, was 
given at the Heilig Theater, Nov. 2, and 
a large audience greeted the orchestra 
with Arthur Hackett, tenor, as_ soloist. 

The orchestra gave splendid readings 
of Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Ballet music from “Henry 
VIII.” To orchestral accompaniment, 
Mr. Hackett sang, with dramatic inten- 
sity, the recitative and aria from Han- 
del’s “Jephtha,” the Flower Song from 
“Carmen” and, for extra numbers, songs 
by Poldowski, Mary Turner Salter, 
Mana-Zucca and Liszt. The accompani- 
ments to these were played by Constance 
Freeman Hackett. 

Mr. Hackett’s concert trip through the 
Pacific Northwest is directed by Steers 
and Coman. Interesting program notes 
were furnished by Frederick Goodrich. 

The following members of Portland’s 
musical colony are giving informal talks 
on the instruments of the orchestra and 
on the musical works to be played dur- 
ing the season: Pauline Alderman, Helen 
Calbreath, Jessie Elizabeth Elliott, Alice 
Goethe, Dr. John Lansbury, Doreathea 
Nash, Blanche Nelson, Mrs. Lillian Jef- 


INAUGURATES SEASON 


freys Petri, Martha B. Reynolds, Fran- 
ces Sheehy, Mrs. Katherine Crysler 
Street and Abby Whiteside. 

The season subscription list is greater 
this year than ever before, which speaks 
well for the future of the orchestra and 
the efforts of Mrs. Donald Spencer, the 
orchestra’s manager. At the final re- 
hearsal of the orchestra, several hundred 
high school students were the guests. 

The first of the series of concerts 
dedicated to the music of Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms, given by Susie Fen- 
nell Pipes, violinist, and Henrietta Mich- 
aelson, pianist, was presented at the 
Little Theater, Oct. 30. The entire pro- 
gram was devoted to Bach compositions 
and proved one of the most enjoyable 
local musical events this fall. Mrs. 
Pipes is one of Portland’s best known 
violinists and is at present head of the 
violin department of the Ellison-White 
Conservatory. 

To commemorate the anniversary of 
Liszt’s birth, Frances Richter, blind pian- 
ist-composer, of Portland, entertained a 
group of music lovers recently, with a 
program of works by the composer. 

The Portland Flute Club presented an 
interesting program at the regular 
monthly recital Monday, Oct. 24, at the 
Central Library. Ken Makazawa, a 
Japanese playwright and litterateur, de- 
livered a short lecture on “Japanese 
Flutes and Flute Playing” and was as- 
sisted by two Japanese flautists. B. H. 
Diehl and W. V. Skinner, clarinetists, 
aided members of the club in several 
numbers. Bonnte Replegle was the ac- 
companist. 





AWARD PRIZES TO TEXANS 


Musical Club Honors Composers of Piano 
and Violin Works 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 4.—The 
prizes for the composition contest, spon- 
sored by the San Antonio Musical Club 
for Texas composers, were awarded at the 
first musicale of the society on Oct. 31; 


W. J. Marsh of Fort Worth received 
$100 for his vocal work, “Canterbury 
Bells,” and the same amount was pre- 
sented to John M. Steinfeldt of this city 
for his piano composition, “Legende.” 
Josef Lhevinne acted as judge for the 
works submitted. The program included 
a group of Mr. Marsh’s songs and a 
number of piano works by Mr. Steinfeldt, 
played by the composer. Others who 
appeared were David L. Ormersher, 
tenor; Roy Wall, baritone; Julien Paul 
Blitz, Joseph Karcher and Mrs. Blitz. 
Accompaniments were played by Mrs. 
L. S. Marks, Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and 
Mrs. J. W. Hoit. Mrs. Hoit directed 
the program. 

At the meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Nov. 1, the subject was oratorio. 
The music was furnished by Mrs. Sylves- 
ter Gardner, Alice Simpson, Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, Katherine Fischer and Mrs. 
A. M. Fischer. W. J. Marsh of Fort 
Worth, was a guest of the club and con- 
tributed to the program. Alma Mar- 
garet Wendel, pupil of Meta Hertwig, 
was the student presented. G. M. T. 


Clarence Loomis and Dwight Edrus Cook 
in Recital 


VALPARAISO, IND., Nov. 14.—Clarence 
Loomis, pianist, appeared in a joint 
recital with Dwight Edrus Cook, tenor, at 
University Auditorium recently. Mr. 
Loomis played the Grieg Ballade in G 
Minor and Grainger’s ‘“Gumsuckers’ 
March.” Mr. Cook was heard in a pro- 
gram of Handel, Grieg, Salvator Rosa 
and modern composers. 





Marshall Pupils Win Texas Scholarships 


MARSHALL, TEX., Nov. 12.—The Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs held its con- 
test for the Dudley Buck Scholarship 
in Dallas, on Oct. 29. The winner was 
\lma Milstead, pupil of Dean Alfred H. 
Strick, College of Marshall, Marshall, 
Tex. Ben Alley, who is also studying 
under Professor Strick, was given sec- 
ond place. Norma Chatham, recording 
secretary, had charge of the —, 


Tom Burke Simgs Kramer Song with 
Orchestra in Houston 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 7.—Tom Burke, 
tenor, who has been heard here with the 
De Feo Opera Company, introduced at 
the concert given by the members of the 
‘company on Saturday evening last, A 
Walter Kramer’s song “The Great 
Awakening.” 


Mr. Burke, who was the 





first artist to present this song in New 
York, singing it at the Hvening Mail 
concert at the New York Hippodrome in 
September last, gave the first perform- 
ance of it anywhere with orchestra at 
last Saturday’s concert and scored a 
decided success in it. Maestro Dell 
’Orefice was the conductor. 


Marie Tiffany Sings at Baylor College 
BELTON, TEXx., Nov. 11.—The music 
season at Baylor College was opened by a 
song recital by Marie Tiffany, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, un- 
der the auspices of the Belton Music 
Club. Miss Tiffany has a personality of 
much magnetism and a voice of splendid 
timbre. Her singing is marked by clarity 
of enunciation, especially in French. Her 
voice proved smooth and even through- 
out its range. Miss Tiffany responded 
to the applause with added numbers. 
Favorites among her extras were “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny” and the Waltz 
Song from ‘“Bohéme.” Clara Crangle 
furnished accompaniments of the first 
order and contributed a group of piano 
solos which were well received. V. W. 





Ernst Knoch to Conduct San Carlo 
Forces on Tour 


Ernst Knoch has been engaged as con- 
ductor for the tour of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, having joined the com- 
pany recently during its week in Mon- 
treal. Mr. Knoch, it will be recalled, 
conducted as “guest” in the San Carlo’s 
New York season a year ago last Septem- 
ber, when he led the first Wagnerian 
opera performance in New York since 
the Metropolitan’s banishing of Wagner 
from its répertoire in 1917, conducting 
“Lohengrin” with Anna Fitziu as Elsa. 





Berta Reviere Sings New Hadley Work 


Berta Reviere, soprano, gave a recital 
before the Rochambeau Society, New 
York, recently and was requested to sing 
at the Armistice Day celebration of the 
Society at the Buckingham Hotel. On 
that occasion Miss Reviere sang Henry 
Hadley’s new “March of Victory,” which 
has been dedicated to Marshal Foch. She 
was the first woman to sing this work 
and the composer, who was present, com- 
plimented her upon its presentation. 





Greta Torpadie Heard in New York and 
Brooklyn 


Since her return from Sweden, where 
she spent the summer months, Greta 
Torpadie has been heard in a number of 
concerts in New York. On Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 30, she appeared at the Fve- 
ning Mail concert at DeWitt Clinton High 
School where her singing was greatly 
admired. Among her offerings were the 
Polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon” and 
songs by Merikanto, Kramer, H. T. Bur- 
leigh and Reddick. Valborg Teeling was 
her accompanist. On Sunday, Nov. 5, 
Miss Torpadie sang at the Academy of 


Music in Brooklyn, the occasion being the 
400th anniversary of the birth of Gustav 
Vasa. Miss Torpadie took part in the 
celebration, appearing in songs and 
tableaux, accomplishing her part with 
distinction. 





Schipa Triumphs in 
Introduction to the 
Mexico City Public 
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Tito Schipa, Tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association 


Mexico City, Nov. 1.—Tito Schipa, 
tenor, of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has been singing in opera here and has 
been making a deep impression in his first 
appearances before this public. His début 
was effected in Massenet’s “Manon.” 
Crowds had collected as early as the 
afternoon to gain admission to this per- 
formance. About 200 persons had to be 
turned away. Yet when the new singer 
stepped out on the stage, the house was 
perfectly quiet. Everyone was interested 
in him, but no one meant to be lightly 
won. His first note, however, carried 
conviction; and when he sang the “Réve”’ 
aria, men and women all over the house 
stood up and waved their handkerchiefs 
and shouted with enthusiasm until he 
repeated it. 

His singing since that night has ful- 
filled its promise of saving the present 
operatic season. Perfect enunciation and 
a convincing dramatic power’ are 
among the qualities which, added to his 
well-schooled voice, have raised him to a 
pedestal. Again as Almaviva in 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” he achieved 
a triumph. A rare combination of ele- 
gance and merriment marked his im- 
personation of the Count. In “Mignon,” 
the scene of farewell to the little waif 
was the high mark. “Tosca” afforded 
opportunity to compare his work with 
that of other tenors. He stood the ordeal 
as.well as his earlier tests. His lyric 
roles are especially distinguished inter- 
pretations. 


Grainger Works Performed in England 


Word comes from London of several 
successful performances of Grainger 
works. The London Choral Society, un- 
der the direction of Arthur Fagge, is to 
include one of his compositions in the 
program of its second winter concert at 
Queen’s Hall, in February. Mr. Fagge 
has directed performances of many 
Grainger choral compositions. Mark 
Hambourg and Howard Jones, pianists, 
have been playing Grainger works in 
their recitals. The London String Quar- 
tet presented his ‘‘Molly on the Shore” 
at many of its concerts throughout Great 
Britain last season. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, has 
been engaged by Risser Patty, director 
of music at the College Conservatory at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for a recital on 
March 22, in connection with her Mid- 
dle Western tour, which will include also 
appearances in St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg. 











The closing concert of the Troy Vocal 
Society on May 3 will bring forward as 
soloist Emma Roberts, contralto. 


LOS ANGELES FORCES 
BEGIN POPULAR SERIES 


Large Audience Attends Opening of 
Sunday Concerts—Chamber Music 
Ensemble Also Heard 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 13.—Despite the 
fact that the mercury registered ninety- 
four, 2000 persons attended the first 
Popular Sunday afternoon concert of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic recently. 

The first concert of the present Los 
Angeles Trio—Calmon Lubovisky, violin; 
Ilya Bronson, ’cello, and May McDonald 
Hope, piano—was given at the Ebell 
Club House on Oct. 31. The program 
consisted of works by Mozart, Brandts- 
Buys and Tchaikovsky. 

Grace Wood Jess presented a program 
of folk-songs at the Gamut Club audi- 
torium, Nov. 1, to a representative audi- 
ence. Her various groups gave examples 
of the Kentucky Mountain tunes, planta- 
tion melodies, French and Russian folk- 
songs, presented in appropriate costume 
and with expressive action. The piano 
accompaniments were played by Charles 
T. Ferry. 

Mary Louise Perry, soprano, wife of 
Arthur M. Perry, manager of the School 
of Music of the University of Southern 
California, was heard in a song program 
at the Ebell Club, Nov. 3. Assisting 
artists were Earl! Bright, ’cellist; Arthur 
M. Perry, violin, and Adelaide Tro- 
bridge, piano, all members of the college 
faculty. 

The Gamut Club’s November meeting 
resolved itself into a ladies’ night. The 
musical program was given by the Vir- 
rinia Quartet of Long Beach, and Edith 
Kenny, soprano; Clarence Gustlin, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Norman Riley, soprano, and 
Harold Stanton, tenor. W. F. G. 





HEAR BACHAUS IN DENTON 





Pianist Gives Recital Before Large Audi- 
ence at College 


DENTON, TEX., Nov. 9.—Wilhelm 
Bachaus gave a piano recital at the Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts here on Nov. 2. 
With the first number, Bachaus won his 
large audience and held its_ interest 
through the program, by splendid tech- 
nique and beauty of tone. The program 
included the Brahms G Minor Rhapsody 
and the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 57, inter- 
preted with power and beauty. The 
second group was of Chopin numbers in- 
cluding the Ballade in E Flat, Romance 
from the E Minor Concerto, Etude, Op. 
25, No. 11, and the A Flat Polonaise. 

After a closing group devoted to 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” ““Waldersrauchen” 
and the Second Rhapsody, the pianist 
was obliged to give several encores. 


J. B. C. 
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CHOIR AIDS RUSSIANS 


Bridgeport Choristers Sing Music of 
Their Country—Other Events 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 12.—For the 
benefit of the sufferers in Russia, the 
choir of the Russian Orthodox Church of 
this city gave an excellent concert of 
sacred and folk music in the High School 
Auditorium recently. This choir of fifty 
voices sings without accompanment, and 
the voices blend exquisitely. Its mem- 
bers wore for the concert the picturesque 


peasant costumes of their homeland, well 
in character with the minor-keyed Rus- 
sian music which they sang. The con- 
ductor is Alexander Pobgrebniak. The 
numbers were all sung in Russian, of 
which the program bore the translation. 
Adelaide Zeigler, pianist, was heard in 
recital at the Stratfield Hotel recently. 
Miss Zeigler is a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York. Her 
program, made up of numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Debussy, Sibelius, Moszkowski, 
and Chopin, showed her to be a pianist 
of much ability. Claire Casten, violinist 
of New York, was assisting artist. 
She was accompanied on the piano by 
Louise Ehrenberg. The proceeds of the 
recital will be devoted to local charities. 
The Junior Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Giovanni E. 
Conterno, has invited the public to at- 
tend its rehearsals on Saturday after- 
noons at the United Church. This or- 
chestra, made up of musicians between 
the ages of ten and eighteen years, is now 
preparing for its annual concerts. 
Mandolin classes are proving especial- 
ly popular at the Y. W. C. A. and there 
is also a beginners’ violin class. Arrange- 
ments are being made to form an orches- 
tra, entirely of young women, on about 
the first of the year. A concert will be 
given in the spring. M. R. C. 
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fhe American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.118th St., N.Y. Oathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S, Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Cerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 88th St.. New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West Hnd Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th @t., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8628 Rhinelander 
































Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 


257 W. 86th St., New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRD 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Schuyler 5910 











Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 


Carnegie Hall New York 


Studio 834 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


OCONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
John Warren Erb SD SOUREP Alston 


"41. Columbus 2297 
Address: 87 West 72nd Street. New York 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Ha) Circle 9AR4 











Rtndio 915 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 3384 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





GALLI-CURCI IN COLUMBUS 


Soprano Acclaimed by Record Audience 
—Mrs. Raymond Osburn’s Recital 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 11.—Galli-Curci, 
with Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and 
Homer Samuels, pianist, attracted the 
record audience of the season at Memo- 


rial Hall, on Oct. 28. The huge audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing; several 
hundred seats were occupied on the stage, 
and all the standing room that the city 
fire chief would permit. 

Mme. Galli-Curci thrilled her hearers. 
The program was happily chosen, con- 
taining three of her most important 
opera arias, and a list of beautiful songs, 
ranging from the early Italian down to 
an attractive theme by her husband and 
accompanist, Mr. Samuels, and entitled 
‘When Chloris Sleeps.” Mr. Berenguer 
played a couple of charming solos, one 
of which was a composition by Mr. 
Samuels. There were many encores. 

Mrs. Raymond Osburn, soprano, in a 
recital in the Deshler ballroom, sang with 
grace and dignity in a program includ- 
ing “Batti, Batti,’’ from “Don Giovanni,” 
and music by Debussy, Hugo Wolf, Noel 
Johnson, and Charles G. Spross. Grace 


Chandler was the accompanist. 
E. M. S. 


GALLI-CURCI IN TOLEDO 





Presented by New Organization—Sym- 
phony Begins Season 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 11.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci was presented in concert on Sun- 
day, Oct. 30, by the new Civic Music 
League in the Coliseum. This was the 
third appearance of this artist in To- 
ledo, and she was greeted by an entirely 
sold-out auditorium of music lovers. In 
beautiful voice, she gave a program of 
operatic arias and songs, assisted by 


MUSICIAN S’ 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hail 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Marbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 











Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 
Victor Harris 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 

F Teachers of Singing 

50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 

New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - . . - - 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


Ernest Kingswell-Smith Fi#1st 


Teacher 
Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


McCall Lanham 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 





Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing 


Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 


Samuels, pianist. 

The Toledo Symphony opened its sec- 
ond season with a concert in Scott Audi- 
torium on Oct. 28. Lewis Clements, con- 
ductor, has worked to good effect with 
the organization, the playing of which 
disclosed an increased smoothness of 
tone. The audience was twice the size of 
the average house of last season, a most 
promising sign of strong support by 
the public. J. H. H. 


MANITOBA TEACHERS MEET 








Hutcheson Gives Two Programs for 
Convention in Winnipeg 
WINNIPEG, Nov. 12.—The first annual 
convention of the Manitoba Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at the 
Music and Arts Building on Oct. 24 and 
25 with Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, as 
visiting artist. Eva Clare, president of 
the association, opened the sessions with 
an address of welcome. The delegates 


were also greeted by the Premier of 
Canada, the Mayor of Winnipeg, the 
Minister of Education and the Presidents 
of the Women’s and Men’s Musical 
Clubs. Sir James Aikins, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, also made an address. On the 
afternoon of the first day, a report on 
the proposed normal course for music 
teachers in the summer of 1922 was 
made by Dr. W. A. MacIntyre. Follow- 
ing the discussion of this report, mem- 
bers of the association were guests of 
Miss Clare and Mary Robertson, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Association, at tea. 
Winona Lightcap gave a group of songs 
and Watkin Mills spoke on “Remi- 
niscences of a Concert Artist.” Mr. 
Hutcheson’s recital in the evening was 
entirely devoted to Bach. He was the 
guest of honor after it at a reception 
at the Parliament Buildings. 


DIRECTORY 


Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 


Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


Albert Marsh 
842 W. 15th Street 
Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 











E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Oarnegie Hal) Pouch Mansion, ry 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 811 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th Bt. *Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York 
SUMMER TERM FY SEA 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 
Meszo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1408 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


° *. Lyric—Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin 47°50 
Concerts—Oratorio—OCostume Recitals 
Teacher of 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway. New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 
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The program on Oct. 25 opened \ 
a business meeting. Reports were 
mitted by the officers, and there was 
cussion of the constitution prior to 
adoption. Addresses on various p 
lems of the music teacher were mad: 
Mrs. Colin Campbell, George Mathie 
Major C. K. Newcombe, W. L. Wri 
president of the Brandon Associat 
Fred M. Gee, Miss: Robertson, and R 
Thomas,  secretary-treasurer of 
Manitoba ASsociation. Mr. Hutch« 
was again heard in recital, this tim: 
Young Church. His concert, which 
open to the public, presented works 
Bach-d’Albert, Liszt, Chopin and 
pianist himself. The last-named we: 
Prelude, a Caprice and an arrangem. 
of the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 


EVENTS IN WORCESTER 








Pavlowa and Her Russian Ballet Sha » 
Interest with Stransky Forces 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 13.—An 
Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet ms 
their appearance here in two progra: 
on Oct. 28. Mechanics’ Hall, where : 
programs were given, is scarcely adapt: | 
to performances of this sort, the cru: 
ness of stage-settings and lighting d: 


tracting considerably from the success \{ 
the dances, but none the less, the artist; 
achievements of Mme. Pavlowa and he: 
company were thoroughly enjoyed. 

The New York Philharmonic, co: 
ducted by Josef Stransky, was heard in 
concert on Nov. 1 as the second event 
of the Steinert Course in Mechanics’ 
Hall. A large audience welcomed thes: 
forces, the only orchestral organizatioy 
booked for this season. The Beethoven 
Wagner program made its usual appeal! 
Grace Wagner, soprano, as soloist of the 
evening, sang a “Tannhduser” aria. 

C. E. M. 
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Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 34th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 





N. 0. 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 


Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
4388 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell vioiinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—és 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century”’ 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Translatiocr 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New Yerk 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadswort>d 




















Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
370 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 186. By Appointment only. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 38223 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American School of 
pera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 


810 Carnegie Hall New York 
° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Productio” 
Studio: 8333 West Erd Avenue, NEW YORE 
Phone—Oolumbus 5217 
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Australia Seeks Independence in Musical Education 
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COUCUAUCEACERDODSAOEROOENO Te Ce 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Australia, the young commonwealth of the South, has 
nad many problems to face in its brief history, but in spite of many pressing 
weeds governmental recognition of the arts has aided greatly the development 


of music. 


In the following article, P. J. Nolan, for many years musical and 


iramatic critic of the Sydney “Daily Telegraph,” one of the leading Australian 
lewspapers, and now on the staff of MUSICAL AMERICA, tells of existing con- 
litions and the desire for cultural independence in an educational sense. 


By P. J. Nolan 


COOPORAONAUDEROUONODNNONEOOE TU " 


USTRALIA is not only a young country, still in the making, but it is also 


a long distance from the old-world centers of civilization. 


These two 


conditions, it is easy to perceive, must operate seriously against the 


development of the arts in the new Commonwealth of the Pacific. 


Yet its 


record of achievement in music is, in view of these manifest limitations, 


amazingly good. 


Take, for example, the fact that one of the States, New 


South Wales—a section only of the 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 people who inhabit 
Australia—maintains an orchestra which has proved itself able to give 120 
classical concerts in a year, including all the Beethoven Symphonies, and 


show a working profit at the end of the twelve months. 


Is not this a unique 


tribute to the musical progress of the Australians? 


The work of this N. S. W. State Or- 
chestra, and of the Conservatorium of 
which it forms a part, has, under the di- 
rection of Henri Verbrugghen, the chief 
figure in Australian music to-day, exerted 
permanent and widespread influence up- 
on the artistic aspirations of the people. 
3ut it is not by any means the only fac- 
tor active in that direction. The cause of 
music is being sedulously fostered in 
other States—in Victoria by the Univer- 
sity Conservatorium, and the Albert 
Street Conservatorium, in South Aus- 
tralia by the Elder Conservatorium, and 
in all the States by the important choral 
and instrumental societies which have 
flourished for so many years. Adelaide, 
South Australia, was the first city in the 
Commonwealth to establish a musical 
chair at its University, and this example 
was in due course followed by Melbourne. 


How the Track Was Blazed 


While it is true that Mr. Verbrugghen, 
in his six years of untiring energy in 
Sydney, has led the whole community to a 
higher and more lasting appreciation of 
the importance of music as part of its 
daily life, it is equally true that we can- 
not ignore the forces which prepared the 
field in which he has labored so brilliantly. 
Enthusiasts like Roberto Hazon, Al- 
fred Hill, Joseph Bradley;' Auguste Wie- 
gand and W. Arundel Orchard, in Syd- 
ney; the late Marshall Hall, the Simon- 
sens, Henry Curtis, the Zelmans, George 
Peake, Cecchi, Fritz Hart and Edward 
Goll, in Melbourne, and the authorities 
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of the Elder Conservatorium in Adelaide, 
carried on the good work long before he 
came, and in this way he found a clear 
track blazed for him. Verbrugghen has 
made great use of the material at his 
hand. By his public lectures and the 
performances of the Verbrugghen Quar- 
tet he has developed immense interest in 
chamber music; with his State Orchestra 
he has explored fields which before were, 
of necessity, only hastily traveled over or 
fugitively glanced at, and with his Con- 
servatorium Choir he has produced works 
till then practically unknown, like Bee- 
thoven’s great Mass in D. 

Edward Goll, the Bohemian pianist 
who settled in Melbourne a few years ago, 
was trained by Emil Sauer, and has had 
a notable career on the concert platform 
in Europe. Mr. Goll is now associated 
with the University Conservatorium in 
Melbourne. A remarkably convincing ar- 
tist, he has rendered vast service to the 
community, not only in his capacity as a 
teacher, but by his admirable series of 
piano recitals every year. In two concert 
geasons, for instance, he has performed 
nearly 200 works, among these being all 
the principal sonatas of Beethoven, the 
Chopin preludes and studies, much of the 
music of Bach, Brahms, and Schumann, 
and an extremely liberal choice from the 
piano literature of the modern schools. 


Melba Conducts Courses 


The interest which Mme. Melba takes 
in the Albert Street Conservatorium is a 
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Photo No. 1 by Broothom, Melbourne 


PERSONALITIES IN AUSTRALIAN OPERA 


“og 2 : “n ° - _ oN a 
Leah Myers as “Santuzza” in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Nellie Leach as “Nedda” in 
the Last Act of “Pagliacci” 


notable feature of its history. Whenever 
she visits Melbourne, she makes it a prac- 
tice to give a series of lessons at that 
institution, and many fortunate young 
singers have enjoyed the personal direc- 
tion of the famous prima donna in their 
studies. This Conservatorium, of which 
Fritz Hart is the principal, attracts stu- 
dents not only from all parts of Aus- 
tralia, but from countries far beyond its 
borders, even from America. Mr. Hart, 
who studied at the Royal College of Mu- 
sic, London, and was for ten years a 
conductor for the D’Oyly Carte and 
George Edwardes productions in Eng- 
land, is known also as a composer, whose 
“Fantasia Overture” was first heard 
some years ago in London. He has writ- 
ten a charming opera, “Pierrette,” an 
Arcadian story the score of which is dis- 
tinguished for its melodic grace no less 
than its modern idioms. 

“Pierrette’” won great success when it 
was played in Sydney by the Australian 
Opera League, and later by the Frank 
Rigo Opera Company in Melbourne. In 
Sydney it shared the program with an- 
other melodious opera, “Giovanni,” the 
work of Alfred Hill, of the Sydney Con- 
servatorium. Mr. Hill, one of the fore- 
most of Australian musicians, has com- 
posed much fine music, all marked by 
spontaniety of melody and mastery of or- 
chestration. He has devoted considerable 
attention to the folk-lore of the New 
Zealand Maoris, one of his most notable 
works being the cantata “Hinemoa,” 
founded upon the love story of a Maori 
chieftain and chieftainess, Tutanekai and 
Hinemoa. 


Opera in Australia 


Australia is a land of fine voices, as 
Mme. Melba herself has exultingly pro- 
claimed more than once, and especially 
when she heard the chorus which had 


been selected for her own company in 
1911. Of many attempts to establish 
opera permanently in Australia, that 


which gave greater promise of success 
than any other was the enterprise under- 
taken a few years ago by Frank Rigo, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Going to Australia 
as stage director for Melba, he quickly 
perceived the possibilities in the material 
ready to his hand. The company which 
he organized comprised many Australian 
principals and a chorus and orchestra en- 
tirely Australian. The first series of 
performances aroused remarkable enthu- 
siasm, the Princess Theater in Melbourne 
being packed night after night. Unfor- 
tunately, when the success of the project 
seemed assured, the influenza epidemic 
visited the country. Theaters were 
closed and for weeks public amusement 
was out of the question. This visitation 
practically killed the new enterprise. 
But in due course, it may be hoped, it 
will be taken up again. There is an un- 
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WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Qrganist 
17 EAST tiTH ST.,N. Y. 








doubted field for it in Australia. The 
Australian Opera League began with 
high expectations in Sydney, but its ca- 
reer was abruptly ended by the outbreak 
of the war. 

In the Rigo performances, the talent of 
the Australians was convincingly proved. 
Conspicuous success, for example, was 
achieved by Leah Myers, a Sydney artist, 
who sang with pronounced intelligence 
and exhibited remarkable ability as an 
actress in the réle of Santuzza. Nellie 
Leach, another Sydney girl, sang attrac- 
tively as Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Mu- 
setta in “Bohéme.” Gladys Verona, also 
a principal of this company, is a brilliant 
coloratura singer—one of the finest, in- 
deed, among Australian students for 
many years. Her interpretation of the 
music of Lucia was one of the features 
of the Rigo season. Miss Verona, who is 
from the Sydney Conservatorium, has 
just gone to London. Others who were 
notable in leading réles in this company 
were four Melbourne singers—Gertrude 
Johnson, whose excellent soprano voice 
was reinforced by acting ability in her 
performances as Mimi and Marguerite; 
Elsie Treweek, a fine lyric soprano; Fred 
Collier, a talented bass; and Browning 
Mummery, a tenor of pleasant quality 
and good style. Emphatic success has 
been gained on the grand opera stage in 
Australia by Strella Wilson, of Mel- 
bourne, a soprano of beautiful quality, 
who allies to her vocal gifts dramatic 
power as an actress. 


Independence the Aim 


It is hoped that as conservatorium in- 
fluences develop in Australia, singing 
standards will be improved, and that the 
incompetent teacher will not find his 
pathway such an easy one as of yore. 
In the field of pianoforte and violin in- 
struction, Australia is remarkably well 
equipped. Moreover, it is the aim of this 
sturdy, self-reliant community to attain 
some day its musical independence—in 
other words, so to develop its artistic at- 
mosphere and equip its teaching methods 
that eventually its students will not be 
obliged to travel to the other side of the 
world to complete their education. This 
may seem to many at the present day an 
idle dream, but the establishment of the 
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Australians Seek 
Musical Independence 
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[Continued from page 43] 


New South Wales Conservatorium of Mu- 
sic has brought its realization apprecia- 
bly nearer. Australia to-day in her Uni- 
versities is completely training students 
for other professions and sending them 
forth fully equipped, ready to achieve dis- 
tinction in any part of the world, if they 
have the energy to do so. Why should 
she not, in the near future, render the 
like service to her musicians ? 

The stringency of after-war conditions 
is being felt in that country as in all other 
parts of the world. But when the New 
South Wales Government not long ago 


found itself unable to continue the sub- 
sidy for the State Orchestra, a number of 
public-spirited citizens in Sydney and 
Melbourne at once established a guaran- 
tee fund, which has been so well sub- 
scribed that the life of the orchestra is 
assured for a further three years. When 
the Sydney Philharmonic, one of the lead- 
ing choirs of the Commonwealth, was 
menaced recently as the result of the 
strain of war, prompt measures were 
taken which restored its finances, and en- 
abled it to continue its career. Facts like 
these show that Australian communities 
are not by any means indifferent to the 
claims of music, and, moreover, furnish a 
guarantee that that art will share fully 
in the restored prosperity of a new era. 
Such prosperity is certain, for Australia 
is a great country, possessing enormous 
resources. She wants only: more people 
—millions more! 





BUSY WEEK IN OKLAHOMA 





Opera Performance and Three Recitals 
Stimulate Interest in Music 


OKLAHOMA CliTy, Nov. 12.—Percy 
Grainger, in a charming recital at the 
High School Auditorium on Oct. 31, gave 
a program in which Liszt, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Grieg were represented, 
and concluded with a group of his own 
compositions. Last week was a par- 
ticularly notable one in music, as it in- 
cluded a performance of “Carmen” by 
the Ralph Dunbar Opera Company and 
recitals by Margery Maxwell, soprano, 
and the Zoellner Quartet. “Carmen” 
was produced on the Wednesday night, 
with Lorna Doone Jackson in the title 
role, and James Stevens as Escamillo. 
This was the first of the Hathaway 
Harper series of attractions. 

Miss Maxwell, whose first visit it was 
to Oklahoma, sang on the Wednesday 
night at the High School Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Sorosis Club, 








Hans Hess in Kankakee 
“Famous Cellist Appears Before 
Woman’s Club” 


“Mr. Hans Hess gave one of the 
finest recitals that has been given in 
Kankakee. This is the second appear- 
ance of Mr. Hess before the Woman’s 


Club. He is a real musician. His 
playing is the kind that sings its way 
into the heart. Musicians appreciate 
his wonderful technic and all were 
thrilled by the beautiful tones of his 
fine instrument. Juul Rosine, ac- 
companist, added much to the success 
of the program, playing the difficult 
accompaniments with great skill. 
Convention Hall was filled to capacity.” 
KANKAKEE REPUBLICAN, 
Advertisemeni. Oct. 13, 1921 
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Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 


Consultation by Appointment 


and was cordially received by a crowded 
audience. She was assisted by Margaret 
O’Connor, harpist. 

At the Zoellner Quartet recital, on the 
Friday night in the same hall, an excel- 
lent program was given under the aus- 
pices of the Teachers’ Mutual Associ- 


ation. 





Three Thousand School Children Sing to 
Rafaelo Diaz at Laredo 


LAREDO, TEX., Nov. 14.—Rafaelo Diaz, 
the first artist presented this season by 
the Kiwanis Club, was heartily greeted 
at his recital at the Royal Theater re- 
cently, when he gave a program which 
included Donizetti’s aria “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” and ancient and modern 
songs. A group by American composers 
was warmly appreciated. Arvid Wallin, 
the accompanist, played piano solos. Mr. 
Diaz was the object of an interesting 
tribute the following morning, when 
3000 children from the public schools 
visited the theater and sang in his honor. 





San Francisco Musical Club Honors 
Memory of Mrs. Mathilde Wismer 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 12.—The San 
Francisco Musical Club gave a program 
at the Palace Hotel on Oct. 19 in memory 
of one of its most active members, Mrs. 
Mathilde Wismer, mother of Hother Wis- 
mer, violinist, who is a member of the 
San Francisco Symphony. Mr. Wismer 
took part in the program, and others 
who appeared were Mrs. Oscar Cushing, 
Mrs. Alma Berglund Winchester, and 
Helene Allmendinger. 





San Antonio Symphony Society Inaugur- 
ates Series of Luncheons 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, Nov. 12.—The 
San Antonio Symphony Society has re- 
solved to give a series of luncheons with 
the view of creating interest in the or- 
chestra among visitors as well as local 
musicians, and the first of the series was 
given on Oct. 27 at the San Anthony Ho- 
tel. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, was 
in the chair. Roy Wall, baritone, con- 
tributed a group of Negro spirituals. 
Col. Arthur Conger, a friend and student 
of Edward MacDowell, delivered an ad- 
dress on the life of this American com- 
poser, and Mrs. W. J. Beckwith and Vio- 
let Cannon also spoke. 





Karle and Ros in Bellingham Program 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 3.—Theo 
Karle, tenor, and Enrique Ros, pianist, 
appeared in concert here at the Grand 
Theater, Oct. 19. Both artists were cor- 
dially received and had to respond to 
many encores. L. V. C. 


Arthur Hackett Heard 
Wash. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 6.—Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, was presented in recital 
at the Grand Theater on the evening of 
Oct. 28. The program, given under the 
auspices of the Bellingham Women’s Mu- 
sical Club, was excellent. L. V. C. 
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Schoen-Rene 


Master Classes in Voice in 
New York: Oct. 18—May 15 


Only a very limited number of talented 
pupils accepted. 


Applications to Secretary at Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Bldg., Suite 62. 








WESTERN TEACHERS MEET 





Entertain Visitors in Bellingham and 
Decide to Organize 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 11.—A 
branch of the Washington State Music 
Teachers’ Association is to be organized 
in this city, it was resolved at a dinner 
at the Hotel Leopold on Oct. 27, at which 
the Bellingham music teachers enter- 
tained visiting musicians and six offi- 
cials of the Washington Educational 
Association, which is convening here. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State 
superintendent of schools, drew attention 
to the value of credits in high schools for 
those taking lessons from outside teach- 
ers. 
Carl Paige Wood of Seattle spoke of 
the work of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association, and suggested a series of 
contests for students, each town to select 
its own candidate to compete at the 
annual convention. 

Marcella Wachtsmann, supervisor of 
music in the Bellingham schools; Mrs. 
F, Raymond, of the local board of direc- 
tors, and Miss Belton took part in a 
discussion on music credits. 

Miss McClure suggested a State fed- 
eration of music clubs. 

D. S. Craig of Seattle, editor of Music 
and Musicians, dwelt upon the: import- 
ance of placing music on a _ properly- 
accredited basis in the public schools. 

The visitors were welcomed by John 
Roy Williams on behalf of Bellingham 


teachers. About thirty persons were 
present, and one-third of these were 
visitors. L. V. C. 


Mme. Heartt-Dreyfus Opens Her Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 11.—Estelle 
Heartt-Dreyfus, contralto, has completed 
preparatory work on several new pro- 
grams which include novelties discovered 
by the singer in her recent ten months’ 
song-collecting trip around the world, 
Among her new programs are several 
“purpose” programs in which songs are 
grouped according to their subjects, as 
love, labor, the seasons, nights, ete. Mme. 
Heartt-Dreyfus opened her local season 
on Oct. 30 as soloist at the Sunday Morn- 
ing Symphony Concert at the Grauman 
Theater. Besides concert tours through 
California and the Northwest, she will 
appear as soloist at the concert of the 
Los Angeles Flute Club on Nov. 15. A 
program of Spanish songs has been 
planned for San Diego on Feb. 23. Mme. 
Heartt-Dreyfus has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Folk-lore 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Marie Tiffany Initiates Texarkana Series 


TEXARKANA, TEX., Nov. 14.—Marie Tif- 
fany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital on Oct. 21, un- 
der the local management of Mrs. Ray 
M. Eberson. A large audience showed 
its appreciation of a program which in- 
cluded Italian, modern French, English 
and American songs. Claire Crangle 
was an adequate accompanist. This was 
the first concert of the all-star concert 
and opera series. 








Cheyenne Hears Florence Macbeth 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Nov. 12.—Making 
her first visit to Cheyenne, Florence 
Macbeth delighted a large audience at 
the initial concert of the Famous Artist 
Series in the Princess Theater on Oct. 
19. Operatic arias, and Russian, Ital- 
ian, Norwegian, French and English 
songs comprised her program, and her 
success was so marked that the man- 
agement made arrangements for a re- 
turn visit. George Roberts was an able 
accompanist. 





Miss Woodbridge Locates in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 11.—Frances 
Woodbridge, soprano, is one of the latest 
recruits to the ranks of vocal teachers 
here. She had been head of the vocal 
department of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo, but resigned her position to come 
here. She has taken over the studio of 
Mrs. Franklin Knight in the Musical Art 
Building. After studying abroad, Miss 
Woodbridge became a _ pupil of the 
Kitchell Studios in New York. 





Baylor College Plans Competitions for 
Spring 


BELTON, TEx., Nov. 12.—An_inter- 
scholastic music meeting will be held 
early in the spring at Baylor College. 
Contests to be limited to high school 
students will include competitions for 
pianists, violinists, sopranos, contraltos, 
quartets and choral clubs. Scholarship 
prizes ranging in value from $105 to 


$225, will be offered individual con:.-; 
ants, and platinum loving cups wi!) }, 
awarded the successful quartet .)4 
choral club. The proceeds will be 4; 
vided pro rata among the compet) .. 
toward defraying their expenses, 
Baylor College will entertain the 
petitors free of charge during their ; 
The plant of the Music Meet origin: :¢, 
with Dean T. S. Lovette of the Ba»), 
College Conservatory, under whose 
sonal supervision the undertaking 

be carried out. 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager| 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocc;, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura « 
rano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 

indgren, dramatic soprano; Georgie}l\, 
Franklin Canno», 


Lay, piano lectures; 


pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opr: 
recitals ; 
Thompson, pianist, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Toppin«, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, 'ce}));; 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, <¢: 
matic soprano. 


Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
and Earl Meeker, 
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WEEK’S FESTIVAL 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


mphony and Band Pro- 
crams, and Heifetz in Re- 
cital, Among Events 


s\n FRANCISCO, Nov. 12.—Among the 
ires of Music Week, observed last 

were the Symphony Concert on 
Nov. 3, the recital by Jascha Heifetz, on 
the afternoon of Nov, 6; the singing of 
10,000 children at the Auditorium, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 2; a concert by massed 
nds on the same day, and on the even- 
if Nov. 2, the ball and orchestral con- 
cert of the San Francisco branch of the 
Federation of Musicians, and the concert 
and reception by the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

The Symphony concert, given at the 
Auditorium, attracted 7000 persons. Al- 
fred Hertz led his forces in a fine pro- 
vram, Which included Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished Symphony,” the ‘“Meistersinger” 
Overture, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” Suite 
No. 1, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish 
Caprice.” The soloists were Waiter V. 
Ferner, first ’cellist, in a transcription by 
D'Indy of Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” 
and Louis Persinger, violinist, who 
played the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 

Distinct from this concert of Music 
Week, there was another popular pro- 
gram by the Symphony on Nov. 6, at the 
Columbia Theater. Mendelssohn’s “Wed- 
ding March,” Stravinsky’s “Son of the 
Volga Boatmen,” and the ballet music 
from Borodin’s “Prince Igor” formed 
part of the program. The soloists were 
Mr. Ferner, ’cello, and Caesar Addi- 
mando, oboe. 


Heifetz in Recital 


Heifetz, who played at the Century 
Theater, was greeted by a great house, 
the sign “Standing Room All Gone,” 
being displayed early. The violinist has 
just returned from a successful tour of 
the Antipodes, and appears to be as un- 
assuming as when he previously played 
in San Francisco two years ago. At the 
present recital his achievements with the 
violin delighted the audience, and at the 
end of the scheduled numbers he was 
kept giving encores for nearly half an 
hour. His program included Beethoven’s 
Sonata in G, No. 8, with Samuel Chot- 
zinoff at the piano; the Bruch Concerto 
in G minor, the “Prize Song,” by Wag- 
ner; Brahms’ Hungarian Dance, No. 1, in 
G Minor, and other music by Dvorak, 
Kreisler and Sarasate. 

The ball of the San Francisco branch 
of the Federation of Musicians, in the 
Auditorium, was notable for an orches- 
tral program, in which more than 100 
players took part. There were four suc- 
cessive conductors during the evening. 
Supervisor Eugene Schmitz, a past pres- 
ident of the branch, one time Mayor of 
San Francisco, conducted the National 
Anthem. He was followed by Herman 
Heller, of the California Theater Orches- 
tra, in a reading of Goldmark’s overture 
to “Sakuntala.” Ulderico Marcelli con- 
ducted selections from “Aida,” and a 
“Faust Fantasia” was led by Gino Sev- 
eri. Elfrieda Wynne sang an aria from 
“Un Ballo in Maschera.” Uda Waldrop 
played two solos on the municipal organ. 
Some of those who arranged the mu- 
sicians’ ball, the proceeds of which were 
devoted to the relief fund of the San 
Francisco union, were: <A. S. Morey, 
Harry Menke, P. H. Sapiro, C. H. Cas- 
sasa, M. F. Walten. Harry C. Payson, 
A. A. Greenbaum, C. H. King, George 


Th 
tA 


ing 


W. C. Kittler, George Pinto, William 
Saywell, John T. McCarthy, E. E. 
Schmitz, J. D. Hynes, Frank Hyman, 
\. J. Giacomini, A. J. Haywood, M. 


Davis, Karl A. Dietrich, William Fabris, 
W. H. Lee and Paul Steindorff. 


Choir of 10,000 Children 


lhe concert by 10,000 school children 
the afternoon of Nov. 2 at the Ex- 
hosition Auditorium, was a unique fea- 
ture of Music Week. It was given under 
the direction of Estelle Carpenter. direc- 
‘ of music in the public schools, the 


B assisting in the arrange- 


oy Scouts 
nts. 

\ concert by massed bands, who first 
rched in parade from the Ferry 
uilding, was given in the Civic Center, 
n Nov. 2. Virtually every band in the 
ity took part. 

‘he San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association gave a concert and reception, 
‘0 lowed by a supper, at the Fairmont 
Hotel, on Nov. 2, to entertain visiting and 


local patrons of music. Frank Carroll 
Giffin, president, was assisted by the 
other officers of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, among whom were: First 
vice-president, Mrs. Lillian Birmingham; 
secretary, Alvina Heuer Willsen; treas- 
urer, Mary Alverta Morse; directors, 
Pierre Drouillet, Nellie Strong Steven- 
son, Estelle Carpenter. Honorary mem- 
bers of the association are Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Bretherick, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Campbell, Ernestine Schumann Heink 
and Harold Bauer. 

Active teachers in the organization 
gave an interesting program, including 
songs by Rose Relda Cailleaux; piano 
solos by Elsie Cook Hughes and Alma 
Helen Rother, and a Concerto for two 
violins, played by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Savannah. 

Daily during the week organ recitals 
were given in the Exposition Auditorium. 
The organists were Dr. Maurice O’Con- 
nell, Marshall W. Geselman, Achille 
Artigues, Benjamin Moore, Theodore J. 
Irwin, J. Chaplin Bayley and Uda Wal- 
drop. 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, gaye a recital at 
the St. Francis Hotel, on the afternoon of 
Nov. 7. This was the first of a series of 
matinée musicales announced by Alice 
Seckels for Monday afternoons by spe- 
cial arrangement with Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer. The patronesses of the series 
are: Mrs. Robert I. Bentley, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Shelley Berry, Mrs. George Cam- 
eron, Mrs. Ward A. Dwight, Mrs. Pren- 
tis Cobb Hale, Mrs. Daniel C. Jackling, 
Mrs. Frank B. King, Mrs. Kenneth R. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. Marcus Koshland, Mrs. 
Frederick J. Koster, Mrs. Eleanor Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Walter S. Martin, Mrs. Athol 
McBean, Mrs, Almer Mayo Newhall, Mrs. 
Florence Porter Pfingst, Mrs. William 
Ritter, Mrs. James Rolph, Jr.; Mrs. Ed- 
ward G. Schmiedell, Mrs. William T. 
Sesnon, Mrs. Sigmund Stern, Mrs. Julian 
Thorne, Mrs. Joseph Oliver Tobin, Mrs. 
Willis I. Walker, Mrs. Berthe Welch, Mrs. 
Andrew Welch, Mrs. Randolph V. Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Selby C. Oppenheimer, Mrs. 
William J. Younger, Maud Fay and 
Louise Boyd. 

MARIE HicKs HEALY. 





SAN JOSE HEARS SYMPHONY 





San Francisco Orchestra Opens Colbert 
Course 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 12.—The San 
Francisco Symphony opened the Colbert 
Concert Course at Assembly Hall of the 
State Teachers’ College, Nov. 4. The 
program included the Prelude to “Meis- 
tersinger,’” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish 
Caprice and Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” Suite. 

Miles Dresskel, new head of the violin 
department, Charles Lutton, baritone, 
Eugene Musser, pianist, and Howard 
Hanson, accompanist, were presented in 
recital at the Pacific Conservatory. The 
four artists met with distinct success. 

Clarissa Maud Ryan, violinist, and 
Miriam Helene Burton, pianist, assisted 
by Nella Rogers, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
program at the same institution later in 
the week. 

The California Ladies’ String Quartet 
has returned from Pacific Grove where 
it gave a concert for the University Club. 


It also appeared with success in Los 
Gatos. M. M. F. 





Long Beach Pianist Heard in Recital 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 12.—A re- 
cital which added interest to the early 
season was that of Raymond McFeeters, 
pupil of Abby de Avirett. The serious 
aim and simplicity of the pianist made 
the program a welcome one. Grieg’s E 
Minor Sonata opened the program. It 
was played with sonority and singing 
tone. A Chopin group which followed, 
also proved an admirable vehicle for the 
artistry of the young musician. A mod- 
ern group presented Prokofieff, Cyril 
Scott and Charles Griffes, Brahms’ Rhap- 
sody in G Minor and Liszt’s “Sonetto del 
Petrarco” and “Tarantella” brought the 
audience back to the classics. Encores 
were demanded. The assisting artist 
was Esta Kite Carr, soprano, who gave 
a charming group in which Mr. Mc- 
Feeters accompanied. A. M. G. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The Pacific 
Musical Society held its first evening 
meeting of the year at the Fairmont Ho- 
tel. The program included Bach Con- 
certo in E, for violin and piano, played 
by Mrs. Eugenia Argiewicz-Bem and E. 
E. Young. Mrs. Bem was also heard in 
the César Franck sonata. Eula Gran- 
berry, soprano, with Mrs. Frederick 
Crowe at the piano, gave a group of 
songs by Massenet, Debussy, Le Roux, 
Brewer, La Forge and Sibella. Mrs. J. 
Ernest Laidlaw was hostess. The offi- 
cers of the society are: Lulu J. Blum- 
berg, president; Mrs. Ludwig Rosen- 
stein, first vice-president; Mrs. Ward 
Dwight, second vice-president; Mrs. Dre- 
ferick Crowe, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Harold Levi, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Frederick H. Meyer, treasurer; 
directors, Mrs. Peter J. Morck, Mrs. 
Charles Camm, Mrs. T. L. Parkhurst, 
Mrs. Philip Victor Hein, Mrs. Joseph 
Keenan and Constance Alexandre. 


REDLANDS, CAL.—A_ benefit perform- 
ance of the operetta, “The Feast of the 
Lanterns,” was given under the direc- 
tion of Nellie Hubrich of Lincoln School, 
Colton, in the auditorium of Sherman 
Institute. the Government Indian school. 
The performance achieved an unusual 
degree of excellence, with accompani- 
ments furnished by the school orchestra. 
Reabell Sanford as Mai Ku, and Elane 
Bates as Kiko were excellent. 





RECITALS AT SEATTLE 





Arthur Hackett Begins Concert Course— 
Weekly Orchestral Music 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, appeared on Oct. 31 un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s League 
of the University of Washington, and 
opened its concert course. He sang with 
artistic finish. Constance Freeman 
Hackett was the accompanist. 

Thomas Egan, Irish tenor, and Lillian 
Breton, soprano, sang on Oct. 27 at the 
Oddfellows’ Hall, and were cordially 
greeted. Judith Paske played violin 
solos, and Clyde Lehman was accom- 
panist. 

Inaugurating the first of a series of 
three musicales for the benefit of the 
Norwegian Hospital Association, Claude 
Madden, violinist, Magnus Peterson, 
tenor, and Arville Belstad, pianist and 
accompanist, gave an enjoyable concert 
on Oct. 30 at Norway Hall. The num- 
bers performed were entirely by Scandi- 
navian composers. 

The weekly symphony concerts by the 
Coliseum orchestra, under the direction 
of Arthur Kay, are attracting wide- 
spread interest. Mr. Kay has a band 
in thorough sympathy with his artistic 
ideals. 

On Oct. 25 Clara M. Hartle gave her 
second lecture on musical appreciation, 
the title being “Our Musical Ancestry.” 





Cyrena Van Gordon Warmly Greeted at 
Austin 


AUSTIN, TEX., Nov. 12.—Cyrena Van 
Gordon of the Chicago Opera Association 
was warmly welcomed at her recital on 
Nov. 4 at the Hancock Opera House, un- 
der the auspices of the Amateur Choral 
Club. “Mon Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix’’; 
a new song by Spross, “Invocation to 
Life”; Gretchaninoff’s “On the Steppes”; 
“Stride la Vampa,”’ from “Trovatore’”’; 
and English songs by Salter, Thayer, 
McDermid, Vanderpool, and Frederic K. 
Logan, were included in her music. She 
sang with great charm, and at the end 
of the program, when she gave the Cry 
of the Valkyries, there were many re- 
calls. Alma Putnam was the accom- 
panist. J. W. M. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.— The Belling- 
ham Women’s Club presented an en- 
semble program at its recent meeting, 
under the direction of Mrs. C. B. Harter, 
chairman; Mrs. Oscar Shaw and Nell 
Gurtner. A double quartet was heard, 
composed of Mrs. F. F. Trotter, Mrs. 
Wallace Ferguson, Mrs. J. B. Scott, Mrs. 
V. H. Hoppe, Mrs. M. Montgomery, Mrs. 
William McCush, Mrs. J. H. Dunn and 
Mrs. C. B. Harter. Other numbers were 
given by a string trio, composed of Mrs. 
Harter and Mrs. Ernest Lusk, violins, 
and Edith Strange, piano; a vocal trio, 
comprising Mrs. Trotter, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. Dunn, and a piano 
quartet, composed of Miriam Best, Mrs. 
Wallace. Mrs. Ferguson, Hattie Ecker 
and C. X. Larrabee. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Mrs. Lois 
Spicer Poole, assisted by Byron McFall, 
presented her pupils in piano recital in 
the First Christian Church recently. 
Johan May McAdams, Frances and 
Mary Coates, Margaret Coutner, Gene- 
vieve Spear, Edith Dougherty, Ruth 
Stealey, Elizabeth Duncan, Helen 
Spivev, Jo Scroggins and Shelby Spivey 
contributed to the program. 


FIRST MUSIC WEEK 
HELD IN SEATTLE 


About 3000 Events Scheduled 
for Celebration—Local 
Artists Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 11.—Approxi- 
mately 3000 events were scheduled for 
this city’s first Music Week, which be- 





gan Nov. 6. The program included 
about 2000 private musicales, the 
Queen Anne section alone reporting 
300. Special programs in the churches 


inaugurated the event on Sunday, and 
on the same day Adams’ Military Band 
gave a concert at Meany Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington. By arrangement 
with the Post-Intelligencer operators on 
the wireless listened in on an orchestral 
concert given by the Civic Symphony, 
under the leadership of Mme. Daven- 
port Engberg, assisted by Philip Goulet, 
baritone. 

Birdice Blye, pianist, gave an excel- 
lent program Nov. 1, at the Cornish 
Theater. In the same auditorium, Syd- 
ney F. Allison, baritone, who won the 
Klibansky scholarship this past summer, 
was heard in a program showing the 
virile qualities of his voice. 

The Spargur String Quartet, an ex- 
cellent organization consisting of John 
Spargur and Albany Richie, violins; E. 
Hellier Collens, viola, and George Kirch- 
ner, cello, gave the first matinée musi- 
cale under the auspices of the Musical 
Art Society to a large audience on 
Nov. 2. 

The Orpheus Club, composed of young 
talented musicians, gave its first pro- 
gram Nov. 2. Rose Kracower, violinist; 
Bessie Harding, contralto; Mrs. Get- 
tings, soprano; Milford K. Kingsbury, 
tenor, and Robert Slattery, violinist, par- 
ticipated. 

Seijiro Tatsumi, a young Japanese 
tenor, was heard Nov. 7 in a program 
of English songs which showed his mu- 
sical ability. He was assisted by Mar- 
garet McCulloch Lang, violinist, and 
Milton Seymour, pianist. 

Vivian Strong Hart, a coloratura so- 
prano of unusual gifts, was heard in 
the Cornish Theatre Nov. 7. She sang 
a program of arias and miscellaneous 
songs, accompanied by Paul McCoole. 

The orchestral concerts by the Coli- 
seum Symphony, conducted by Arthur 
Kay, are musical events of more than 
passing interest. Recent soloists in the 
organization were Anna Roberts Tyson, 
contralto; Emilia McConnan, soprano; 
Henriette Michelson, pianist, and Edwin 
Mackay, tenor. D.S.C. 





Grace Wood Jess in Los Angeles Recital 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—Costumed in 
appropriate gowns of different periods, 
Grace Wood Jess gave a recital of the 
folk-songs of several ages and nations 
at the Gamut Club Hall. The program 
included groups of Southern songs and 
songs from Russia and Europe of the 
middle ages. Interest in the recital was 
increased by a brief introductory talk 
preceding each song in which Miss Jess 
outlined its background and significance. 
Miss Jess, who wore, during her group 
of American folk-songs a gown once 
owned by Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, has 
made an extensive study of the folk- 
song in Europe and America. W.F.G. 








LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Woman’s 
Music Study Club gave a modern pro- 
gram at its first public concert of the 
season. Minnie C. Neil, Mrs. Ruth 
Burdick Williams, Louise Shaw, Mrs. 
Hazel Putney Humphreys, Elsa Klein, 
Mrs. Ralph Ofover and Dr. T. L. Rogers 
assisted. Claude Symons, organist, of 
Vancouver, B. C., who is visiting Long 
Beach, gave a recital at St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church recently. The junior pupils 
of the Long Beach School of Music were 
presented in recital a few days ago. 





PASADENA, CAL —Free public recitals 
by local musicians on Thursday evenings 
in the Grant and the Jefferson schools 
in Pasadena are attracting larve audi- 
ences of adults and children. The pro- 
grams are under the veneral arrange- 
ment of Reginald Bland. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The voice pupils of 
Mrs. N. P. Leach appeared at a recital 
given Nov. 4 at the Athens Club. 
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HE OBSERVER, asked to deter- 
min the outstanding features 

of European operatic activity 
during the current year, might 
truthfully answer: “The drawing 
away from artistic internationalism 
and the cultivation of more individ- 
ual national trends.” For, though 
Petyrek in a recent lecture in the 
Salzburg Mozarteum, before the In- 
ternational Summer School for the 
Women’s League for Freedom and 
Peace, dwelt on the international 
trend in modern music, it would 
appear to be more conspicuous by 
its absence than by its presence. 
Opera specifically, and music in gen- 
eral, are drawn upon to supply 
weapons to fight tne artistic battles 
of particularism: recognizing the 
commercial and political possibili- 
ties of the art, governments subsi- 


dize opera composers and opera 
houses for the enhancement of a purely 
national prestige; they conduct propa- 
ganda bureaus for music, and send out 
their great conductors on tours of inva- 
sion into foreign lands. The French give 
series of concerts in the occupied Rhine- 
land to wean away its inhabitants from 
musical Teutonism; and the Germans 
fight with massed orchestras and indi- 
vidual heroes of song to conquer Scandi- 
navia and hold their own in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. To what extent was the Interna- 
tional Festival at Ziirich really interna- 
tional? 

In any truer sense of the word the mu- 
sical brotherhood of man, for all Romain 
Rolland is its prophet, still seems far 
from perfect realization. And yet, though 
the curse of a particularism which places 
the League of Nations in Geneva, and 
the “League of Notions” in London on 
a parity—the latter, at least, affording 
amusement unmixed with contempt— 
would seem to weigh on operatic creation 
in Europe during this year of 1921, it 
has, at the same time, been fruitful of 
fine individual results. This, too, is log- 
ical, since the cultivation of the ideal, 
even within nationalistic limitations, will 
ever proportion nobler results than a 
struggle for purely material ends. A 
survey, necessarily brief, of operatic de- 
velopments in the various European 
countries will afford an idea of what has 
been accomplished during the past nine 
months or so. 


Novelties Rare in France 


In France the lack of really notable 
operatic novelties is marked. True, we 
have Gabriel Duponts’ “Antar,” perhaps 
the most important among the newer 
works of this year, though composed in 
1914, and Biisser’s “Colomba.” There is 
also a host of lesser things, ineluding 
Bruneau’s lyrie comedy “Le Roi Can- 
daule,’ Hahn’s one-act “Colombe de 
Bouddha” and a lighter, romantic “Trois 
Mousquetaires” by De Lara. Artisti- 
cally most important, perhaps, from a 
French national point of view, was the 
Paris production of Berlioz’s “Les Tro- 
yens.” A tribute to the universality of 
great art-works has been the resumption 
of Wagner opera in the French capital, 
and the presentation of the scores by 
French, Italian and Dutch companies to 
erowded houses. But in general, aside 
from the répertoire operas, the trend in 
France seems to have been in the direc- 
tion of the ballet, comic opera and oper- 
etta, and toward novel and piquant 
forms of the musically dramatic such as 
the “Oasis” of Paul Poiret, and the 
newer choregraphic excuses for the mu- 
sic of the “Six.” 


Germany and Austria Active 


In these countries, despite the craze 
for comic opera and internal economic 
stress, a greater number of serious oper- 


atic works have been produced. New 
Inscenierungen of Mozart, Richard 


Strauss and other répertoire scores have 
been a feature on the operatic stages of 
Berlin, Vienna, and Munich. Erik Korn- 
gold’s “The Dead City” to be heard here 
this winter; - Braunfels musically and 
textually modernized Aristophanic “The 
Birds”; the Schénbergian Egon Wellesz’s 
“Princess Girnara,” one of the scores 





Cultivation of Individual National Trends Marked as New 
Works Draw Away from Artistic Internationalism—Ger- 
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that show the increasing tendency to- 
ward the mystic in Teuton opera; 
Buson’s “Turandot” and “Arlacchino’’; 
the Viennese Bittner’s distinctly local 
“Kohlhaymerin” as well as his compa- 
triot, Oberleithner’s “Ciacelie,” and d’Al- 
bert’s sensational “Sirocco,” stand out 
among many others. Richard Strauss, 
Franz Schrecker and Pfitzner, the last 
two leaders of opposing operatic camps, 
both of whose works, Schreckers in par- 
ticular, are finding increasing favor, are 
preparing new operas for production. It 
is interesting to note the successful im- 
penetration of German opera in the 
Scandinavian countries, Italy and Spain, 
and even in Finland, where scores by 
Mozart and Wagner have been produced 
in Finnish for the first time. 


Opera in Englands Renaissance 


In England native opera has produced 
no really outstanding works. Reginald 
Somerville’s “David Garrick,” with li- 
bretto superior to its music, Stephen 
Philpot’s “Dante and Beatrice,” lacking 
dramatic flexibility, were redeemed in 
part by Gustave Holst’s lovely one-act 
“Savitri,” and such dramatic music as 
that of Gibbs, set to the Maeterlinck 
“Betrothal,” and his incidental music to 
the Cambridge “Oresteia” trilogy. The 
most important recent development in 
English operatic life has been the birth 
of the “opera intime,” a move in the 
direction of “chamber opera’ (recently 
taken up in Vienna as well), largely 
brought about by economic conditions; 
and the formation of a British National 
Opera Company upon a _ country-wide 
basis of co-operation on the part of 
opera-lovers. 


Italy to Hear New Scores 


In Italy the great event of the year 
has undoubtedly been the production of 
Mascagni’s “Piccolo Marat” in Rome, 
and its successive conquest of the leading 
Italian cities. Earlier in the year Vitta- 
dini’s “Anima Allegro” scored a success; 
but Donaudy’s setting of a book based 
on a Loti novel, “Ramuntcho,” though it 
has lovely moments, came nowhere near 
achieving the triumph celebrated by Mas- 
cagni’s score, built up on an episode of 
the French Revolution. The interesting 
folk-lorist music supplied by Ettore Ro- 
magnoli for the revival of Aeschylus’ 
“Chorphoroe,” in the Greek amphithe- 
ater in Syracuse, and Franchetti and 
Giordano’s “Jove in Pompeii,” a cross 
between an operetta and a musical com- 
edy, should also be instanced. As usual 
Puccini held his own, especially with the 
three one-act scores he had last written, 
on practically all the European operatic 
stages; and his new score employing 
Chinese themes, on Gozzi’s “Turandot,” 
as well as the New Zandoni “Giuletta” 
promised, and a whole sheaf of scores 
by the young Italian verists, are ex- 
pected to be produced this coming season. 


Russia Silent 


No new opera has come out of the land 
of the Soviets since the imperial débacle. 
From time to time there have been re- 
ports of admirable performances in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd of the operas and 
ballets familiar under the empire. Yet, 
though Glazounoff is said to have recent- 
ly completed an opera on a biblical sub- 
ject, Prokofieff, with his “Love of Three 
Oranges,” as yet unheard, seems to be at 
present the only representative of the 
genus among his countrymen. The Rus- 
sian ballet—out of Russia for years— 
aside from Prokofieff and Stravinsky, 
now relies more on French and Spanish 
composers for its musical sustenance. A 
miniature hut highly interesting and ar- 
tistic development in the musical dra- 
matic field has been the Moscow 
“Chauve-Souris,’ which has_ scored 


triumphs in both Paris and London, and 
is to be heard in this country as well. 
Russian is, so far as musical color is 
concerned, Waldemar Wendland’s “Peter 
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Sukoff,” produced in Basle, Switzerland, 
since it is developed on Siberian folk- 
tunes. 

Other European Lands 


Spain is the land of the zarzuela of 
Vives, Gobez and Breton, not of opera; 
and a rumored musical renaissance in 
Portugal has thus far borne no operatic 
fruit. Poland, under its new political 
dispensation, has produced but one dra- 
matic work, a ballet, picturesque and 
national in character both musically and 
scenically, Ludomir Rozycki’s “Pan 
Twardowski.” Serbia, Roumania, Mon- 
tenegro and Bulgaria would seem to have 
drawn blanks for the present in the 
operatic lottery; while in Turkey politi- 
cal opéra bouffe as played by the Otto- 
man government and the governments 
of the Allies does not solve the practical 
problems of starving Constantinople. In 
Finland, however, opera flourishes and 
national composers such as Palmgren 
and Merikanto, subsidized by the State, 
may be expected to produce new racial 
scores. Latonia has already taken some 
notable steps in this direction; and the 
Lett National Opera in Riga has pre- 
sented its first two racial operas, a “Ba- 
nuta” by Kalnin, and Medinsch’s “Uguns 
un nakts,” based on Lettish folk-songs 
and dances. In the Czech capital, 
Prague, performances of Rudolf Zamrz- 
la’s “Simson” and Fibich’s “Haidee” 
have preceded premiéres to come of new 
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works by Foerster, Janacek an 
younger Bohemian composers. Hu: 

too, despite deficits and difficulties 
atic, promises Dohnanyi, “The Voi\ 
Tower” and Béla-Bartok’s “The 
derful Dream of the Machine” a 
Budapest Royal Opera this coming 
son. In Stockholm Tiire Rangst 
medieval score ‘“Medeltida” in 
Swedish history for its musical in: 
tion; while in Copenhagen, the D. 
eomposer Hakon Boerresen tapped « 
vein of musical folk-air material j 
Greenlandish Eskimo opera “Kadd 
Switzerland produced an opera a: 
good one by a native son, in Kar] 
terer’s “The Fiddler of Gmiind,” 
sented in Basle. In Belgium perf 
ances of Lodewijk Mortlemans’ Fle 
opera “De Kinderen der Zee,” in : 
werp, and in Brussels, of portion: of 
Paul Dupin’s archaically  conce) od. 
scenic “Hymme de Alliés” might be : 
tioned. Holland is represented 
Brandt-Buys’ opera “Micaréme,” a ¢ 
fication of the carnival spirit; and n 
Greece comes into her own in a perform. 
ance at Athens of portions of Marsi.\’s 
“L’Anello.” 


' The Nationalistic Trend 


Everywhere, in opera as in econo 
operation, the narrower national aspira 
tion is in evidence in Europe. Nor is 
the fact one to cause astonishment. [I 
intensive individual economic striving is 
the first law of national self-preservation 
under post-war conditions, an intensiy 
cultivation of individual national artistic 
resources is a not unnatural corollary, 
If it does not give us, perhaps, those 
higher and nobler absolute musical f; 
tions which, like the works of Bach and 
Beethoven, transcend the limitations 
period and nationality, musical nation- 
alism, in opera at least, gives us much 
varied beauty in color, contrast and 
mood. And with that, while awaiting 
the bestowing of the boons which t! 
broader musical internationalism of the 
future may confer upon us, we must for 
the time being content ourselves. 


+ 
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MANILA CELEBRATES MUSIC ANNIVERSARY 





Conservatory Rejoicings on 
Fifth Birthday—Russian 
Artists’ Concert 


MANILA, P. I., Oct. 5.—The Conserva- 
tory of the University of the Philippines 
celebrated its fifth anniversary with a 
concert, reception and ball, and a party 
for the students. 


At the concert on Sept. 3, in Con- 
servatory Hall, which was _ crowded, 
students and members of the faculty 
took part in the program. Carmen Aus- 
tria sang; Ramon Mendoza gave violin 
solos, and eight-handed piano arrange- 
ments of several numbers were played by 
Miss Natividad, Miss Salumbides, Miss 
Ebaldo and Miss Zialcita. Instrumental 
musie was also contributed by Alejan- 
dro del Rosario, cornet, and Emilio Bal- 
cos, trombone; Felix Asuncion, flautist, 
and Alejandro Orellano, Rosa Jimenoz, 
Francisco. Marasignan and Rosario Lo- 
pez, pianists, and a trio comprising Isaac 
Rodenas, violin; Dolores Lebo, piano, and 
Nicanor Abelardo, ’cello. Others who 
appeared were Raymunda Careaga, 
Gregoria Rodil, and a quartet composed 
of Cayetano Jacobe, Teresa Zapata, 
Nicanor Abelardo and Dr. Robert L. 
Schofield, director of the conservatory. 

Following the concert came the recep- 
tion and ball, organized by the follow- 
ing committees: Program, headed by Dr. 
Schofield, with Antonio Molina, Carmen 
Austria, Otilia Piteo and Angelica Na- 
tividad; reception and ball, headed by 
Miss Marble, with Atilano Montesa, 
Manuel Hernandez, Manuel Fernando 
and Alejandro Logarda; decoration, Mr. 
Montesa as chairman, Celedonia Ongpin, 
Lourdes Uboldo, Carmen Salumbides, 
Conchita Anareta, Manuel Rames, Lau- 
reano Vicencio, Olimpio Lagua, Manuel 
Hernandes and Jose Bucoy, who were as- 
sisted by Lourdes Lagdames. 

Dr. Schofield was host at a dinner 
given in honor of the alumni of the con- 
servatory on his birthday, Aug. 31, in 
Mignon Hotel. All members of the fac- 
ulty were present. 

The Russian Artists’ Trio gave a con- 
cert here for the benefit of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, on Sept. 4, when 
the pavilion of the Manila Hotel was 
filled to capacity. Leo Podolsky began 


the program with piano numbers »: 
Godowsky and Liszt. Following this 
Mme. Anna El-Tour sang six dance- 
songs by Weckerlin, Chopin, Moussorg 
sky, Puccini and others. Vera 
gave several dance features. 
F. M. 


DAMROSCH IN ROCHESTER 








Kochanski Assists New York Symphon) 
—Kathryn Meisle Sings 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 12.—An aud 
ence that overflowed Convention Hall, 0: 


Nov. 7, heard the first concert here this 
York Symphony, 


season of the New 


Walter Damrosch, conductor. Mr. Da 
rosch’s reading of the Beethoven Fitt! 
Symphony, made a deep impression 0! 
the big audience. The soloist was Pau 
Kochanski, violinist, an artist new 
Rochester. Mr. Kochanski received 
ovation after the Tchaikovsky Concert 
and was recalled again and again. T 
concert was the second in the James ! 
Furlong series. 

The Tuesday Musicale opened its s 
son Nov. 8, with a recital by Kathy 
Meisle, contralto, who made a favorab!: 
impression with songs covering a wi 
range of moods. Mary Ertz Will, 
active member of the Tuesday Musica 
Was accompanist. The audience wh 
filled the hall and overflowed into 
foyer and adjoining hall, greeted M 
Meisle very warmly. The singer ga 
several encores and was cordially : 
plauded. M. E. W 


Minnie Carey Stine Sings for D. A. ! 


At the meeting of the Washingt 
Heights Chapter of the National Societ 
Daughters of the American Revoluti: 
on Armistice Day, Minnie Carey Sti 
contralto, sang Harker’s “God Shall Wi 
Away All Tears,” the familiar “M: 
Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix” aria fro 
“Samson and Delilah” and as an enco 
“Lazy Song” by Lawlor. She w 
heartily applauded. 





Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano, who 
Mary Garden has engaged for the Ch 
cago Opera Association, is now in Ch 
cago, where she has started rehearsa 
of her rédles. 
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s’MPHONY CONCERTS 
ROUSE MINNEAPOLIS 


ve Programs in Fortnight 
Draw Crowds—Godowsky 
Gives Recita! 
[INNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14.—Five 
iarkably fine concerts within two 
ks by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
h Emil Oberhoffer as conductor, have 
.wn crowded audiences. That an- 
inced for Sunday last brought the 
st insistent demand for tickets. A 
g¢ queue extended along the street be- 
e the doors were opened. 
anager Carlo Fisher, when asked to 
sign a reason for this interest on the 
part of the public, replied, “Schubert! 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished Symphony!’ The 
people love it.” The first solo appear- 
ance of Vladimir Graffman, the orches- 
tra’s new concert master, was another 
contributing factor. The crowded house 
was enthusiastic. Mr. Oberhoffer was 
repeatedly recalled, and Mr. Graffman 
had to supplement his brilliant interpre- 
tation of the Paganini Concerto in D by 
two encore numbers. The technical dif- 
ficulties of the concerto were negotiated 
with ease, and the violinist’s beautiful 
tone was another feature of a fine, well- 
balanced performance. Other numbers 
were Suppe’s Overture, “Poet and Peas- 
ant,” the Aubade for Woodwinds and 
Harp by Luigini, and excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 


Mr. Oberhoffer presented César 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony at the 
season’s third popular concert. Irene 


Pavloska, the assisting soloist, sang ad- 
mirably the Ballatella from Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Pagliacci,” and “Depuis le Jour,” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” 

Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck and 
Ernest Schelling, pianists, have ap- 
peared with the orchestra—the first in 
the Grieg Concerto—and Mr. Schelling 
in a Friday evening program, when his 
“Fantastic Suite” was a feature of the 
concert. His second appearance was in 
Paderewski’s “Polish Fantasy,” also for 
plano and orchestra. The orchestral 
numbers were Borodin’s Symphony, No. 
2, in B Minor, and Gliere’s Symphonic 
Poem, “The Sirens.” 

sronislaw Huberman was recently so- 
loist with the orchestra in the Beethoven 
Concerto in D, of which an admirable 
performance was given. Mr. Oberhof- 
fer’s readings of Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
Overture, No. 3, and the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 3, were acclaimed, and the 
work of the players, half of whom are 
new in the orchestra, was exceedingly 
praiseworthy. 

Leopold Godowsky gave a recital un- 
der the management of R. H. Horgan, 
when, though handicapped by a severe 
injury to his hand, he played an exact- 
ng and delightful program. 

F. L. C. B. 


Duluth Band Wins Contest 
City 

DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 12.—The David 
Wisted Post Band of this city won first 
prize in the American Legion contest, 
participated in by forty bands, at the 
National Convention in Kansas City, 
Nov. 1. The band which is conducted 
’ Charles Helmer now becomes the offi- 
al National American Legion Band, 


in Kansas 


and received a cash award of $1.000. 


G. S. R. 


Macmillen Apnears in Montgomery Con- 
cert Course 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 12.—Fran- 
s Macmillen opened the season for the 
lontgomery Concert Course on Nov. 1, 
t the City Auditorium in a brilliant re- 
tal. The audience was large and fully 
ppreciative of the violinist’s work. This 
> the second time that Montgomery has 
Mr. Macmillen, as he was here 
iring the season of 1919-20. 
ww. &. &. 


‘arkersburg Citizens Honor Matzenauer 


PARKERSRURG, W. VA., Nov. 12.—When 
largaret Matzenauer. contralto of the 
[etrovolitan Opera Company, arrived 
ere for her concert, she was received by 
delegation of leadine citizens and was 
aken on a tour of the town. She was 
ntertained by the new Beaux Arts Club 
‘hich was instrumental in arranging her 
pvearance, the first concert of the local 
eason. In response to the clamon for 


extras, she sang such old favorites as 
“Annie Laurie” with as much art as she 
expended on opera arias. Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s engagement here was one of many 
which are taking her through Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Arkansas and 
Ohio. Later dates will range from towns 
as small as Lindsborg, Kan., to the larg- 
est cities of the eastern seaboard. Her 
furthest travels afield from the Metro- 
politan Opera House will be to Dallas, 
Tex., and Birmingham, Ala. 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 
BY BLOOMINGTON FORCES 





Philharmonic Society Elects Leaders for 
Season and Makes Plans—Small 
Orchestra Organized 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Nov. 12.-—New of- 
ficers for the season were elected by the 
Philharmonic Society at its recent meet- 
ing. Those chosen were: Dr. John S. 
Reese, president; Mrs. James S. Reeder, 
vice-president; Lillian Wilcox, secre- 
tary, and Frank Rice, treasurer. A. H. 
Bergen, conductor, is now organizing a 
small orchestra to play at the annual 
presentation of “The Messiah,” for which 
rehearsals are now under way. Mrs. 
Mabel Pitts is pianist of the organiza- 
tion. 

The faculty of Wesleyan College of 
Music gave an interesting recital this 
week in Aimie Chapel. C. Dale Saurer 
sang a group of songs in sympathetic 
manner, and Miss McVey Scott, soprano, 
also gave a number of songs in pleasing 
style. Bertha Hagan proved a forceful 
pianist as well as accompanist. Dr. 
Mason, dean, gave organ numbers and 
Roy Williams, violinist, was also heard. 
A vocal duet with organ and violin ob- 
bligati ended the program. 

Arthur Kraft of Cleveland gave an or- 
gan recital at the Second Presbyterian 
Church last week on the new three 
manual organ, pleasing a large audience. 

C. E. S. 





Give Recital in Roselle, N. J. 


ROSELLE, N. J., Nov. 12.—Sumner 
Brainard Vinton, pianist, had the assist- 


ance of Mary Lucinda Gilchrist, soprano, 
with Dorothy Leach as her accompanist 
in the recital which he gave last evening. 
Mr. Vinton opened the program with 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor, with Ethel 
Glenn Hier at a second piano. Miss Gil- 
christ’s two groups included numbers 
by Bizet, Fauré, Vidal, Rummel, Cyril 
Scott and Rosalind Park. Mr. Vinton 
also played two Chopin preludes, a De- 
bussy Arabesque in G, two MacDowell 
works and again had the assistance of 
Miss Hier, with whom he studied, in 
Arensky and Wagner numbers. 





Titta Ruffo Sings Before Large Audience 
in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 12.—A 
capacity audience greeted Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, and his company last evening 
at the Armory, when they appeared 
under the management of the Mary Free 
Bed Guild. Mr. Ruffo’s art won an ova- 
tion. Rudolph Bochco, violinist, had a 
generous share in the apvlause, and Sol 
Alberto provided admirable accompani- 
ments. E. 





Bready Recitals for Wilkes-Barre 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Nov. 14.—A _ fea- 
ture of the local season will be three 


opera recitals by Mrs. George Lee 
Bready. These recitals, scheduled for 
Nov. 18, Dec. 7 and Dec. 9, will be given 
at private homes. Mrs. Bready is al- 
ready well known here and the tickets 
for her course have all been taken a week 
in advance of the opening recital. 


Gusikoff Plays at Godfrey, Il. 





GODFREY, ILL., Nov. 14.—At the sec- 
ond concert of the Students’ Series at 
Monticello Seminary the _ soloist was 


Michel Gusikoff, violinist, who impressed 
a big audience in the program he recently 
gave in New York. This featured the 
“Devil’s Trill” by Tartini, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnol,” and Kramer’s 
“Eklog.” Mrs. David Kriegshaber of St. 
Louis was a most satisfactory accom- 
panist. 





GRAND RApips, MIcH., Nov. 15.—Har- 
old A. Loring presented a lecture-recital 
on American Indian music in the St. 
Cecilia Auditorium on Nov. 4. He was 
assisted by Braveheart, a Sioux Indian, 
who gave a number of traditional In- 


dian songs and ceremonial dances. 
E. H. 


Teachers of Manitoba 
Choose Watkin Mills 


as Their President 
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R. Watkin Mills. Who Has Been Elected 
President of the Manitoba Music Teach- 
ers’ Association 


R. Watkin Mills, who was elected 
president of the Manitoba Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at the annual convention 
in Winnipeg, recently, was for many 
years a leading bass singer in the ora- 
torio and concert field in England, and 
is now teaching in Winnipeg. He has 
a rich store of reminiscence as a concert 
artist, and one of the features of the 
convention on the first day, Oct. 24, as 
his gossipy talk in which he humorously 
related some of his experiences in many 
parts of the globe, and recalled anecdotes 
of famous artists. 

Mr. Mills, who was born in Gloucester- 
shire, England, in 1856, was a pupil of 
Edwin Holland at the Royal Academy 
of Music; of F. Blasco in Milan, and 
later of Barnby, Randegger, and Blume. 
He gained immediate popularity at his 
début at Crystal Palace, London, in 
1884, and, appeared at the principal 
festivals and at concerts all over Eng- 
land for years. He toured America in 
1894-5, and sang in Australia twelve or 
fourteen years ago. Mr. Mills has 
rendered valuable service to the associa- 
tion by his work as a member of the 
Winnipeg executive, and his election as 
president was very popular. 


Marie Sundelius Begins Louisville Series 
of Concerts 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 12.—The first 
concert of a series of three, organized 
by the Wednesday Morning Club, brought 
Marie Sundelius before a local audience 
for the first time since her appearance 
with the Scotti Opera Company several 
seasons ago. Her program was made up 
of numbers by Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf and Grieg, as well as arias from 
“Boheme.” A local pianist, Mrs. Newton 
Crawford, was accompanist, and shared 
in the ovation given the singer. At a 
concert sponsored by the Conservatory of 
Music, the artists were Frederick Morley, 
pianist; Robert Parmenter, violinist, and 
Frederic Cowles, accompanist. The event 
was held in the auditorium of the Y. W. 
C. A. before a capacity audience. 

m2 
Viclin Recital and Dante Féte Music 
Attract in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MouNT VERNON, N. Y., Nov. 14.— 
Karla Kleibe, violinist of this city, was 
presented in her first recital last week 
at the Westchester Woman’s Club. vlay- 
ing, as her principal number, the Wieni- 
awski Concerto in D Minor. The Dante 
celebration. held here recently under the 
direction of the Church of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, included a noteworthy 
pageant and a musical program under 
the leadership of Ralph Mazziotta. 

- F. E. K. 


Ottawa Club Hears Rachel Morton-Harris 


OTTAWA, Nov. 12.—An unusually large 
audience was attracted to the opening 
concert of the Morning Music Club’s 
season by the promise of Rachel Morton- 
Harris’s appearance. Mrs. Harris was 


heard here as soloist with the Ottawa 
Symphony last season. The soprano 
had fifteen numbers on the program of 
her recital appearance. Among them, the 
“Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and 
Fourdrain’s “Carnival” afforded notable 
tests of her interpretative powers. Jaf- 
frey Harris was her accompanist. In the 
audience, which crowded the ballroom of 
the Chateau Laurier, was Lady Byng, to 
whom Mrs. Harris was afterward pre- 
sented. 


VICTOR HERBERT CONDUCTS 
MONTREAL IRISH CONCERT 


Bras- 





Presentation Made to Composer 
lau in Recital—San Carlo 
Opera Ends Season 

MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 12.—Victor 
Herbert appeared as guest conductor 
with the Allen Theater Symphony on 
Nov. 6, at a special midnight concert, 
arranged by Francis A. Mangan, pro- 
ducing director of the Allen house. The 
concert was in aid of a local Irish bene- 
fit fund, and a capacity crowd cheered 


Victor Herbert at the conclusion of a 
spirited performance of his “Irish 
Rhapsody.” Excerpts from “Natoma” 


and “Babes in Toyland” were other fea- 
tures of the program. 

A local committee presented Mr. Her- 
bert with a walking cane. The com- 
poser remarked during a witty speech 
that he hoped he would never have occa- 
sion, as an Irishman, to use the cane. A 
traveling bag was presented to Mr. Man- 
gan by the Montreal branch of the Self- 
Determination League, for his enterprise 
in bringing Victor Herbert to Montreal. 

Sophie Braslau appeared in recital on 
Nov. 7, at the St. Denis Theater, and 
promptly gained the friendship of the 


audience, Several encores being de- 
manded. Mrs. Ethel Cave-Cole was ac- 
companist. 


The San Carlo forces closed a success- 
ful week of opera on Nov. 5, playing vir- 
tually to capacity houses at each per- 
formance. 

At the first concert this season by the 
Canadian Grenadier Guards Band, under 
J. J. Gagnier, and managed by C. O. La- 
montagne, a_ satisfactory reading of 
3eethoven’s First Symphony was given. 
The “Meistersinger” overture and a 
group of Grieg’s orchestral dances were 
also played. The guest vocalist was Jo- 
seph Saucier. 

Tirindelli’s “Elegie” to Caruso Played in 
Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 12.—Peir Adolfo 
Tirindelli’s “Elegie,” composed in mem- 
ory of his friend, Enrico Caruso, was 
played for the first time on Nov. 10 at 
the Conservatory Orchestra concert, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Tirindelli. The 
work is in the Italian style, reminiscent 
of the réles made famous by the tenor. 
The soloists acquitted themselves with 
honor, Vernon Jacobson, baritone, Mar- 
jorie Hogg, violinist, and Elizabeth Cook, 
pianist, being assisting artists. The or- 
chestra has been considerably augmented 
this season in every section, and, under 
Mr. Tirindélli’s leadership, has been do- 
ing admirable work. 


Robert Braun Fills Concert Dates 

POTTSVILLE, PA., Nov. 12.—Engage- 
ments for Robert Braun, pianist and 
head of the Braun School of Music, in- 
cluded this fall an appearance as soloist 
at the National American Music Fes- 
tival at Buffalo. After the Festival, he 
gave a joint recital with Geoffry O’Hara, 
baritone and song composer, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and solo recitals at Ithaca 
and Moravia, N. Y. He also played at 
the ninth annual luncheon of the Matinée 
Musical Club of Philadelphia on Nov. 1. 
At the luncheon, Mr. Braun gave a group 
of numbers by Gabrilowitsch, Amani and 
\rensky. His concert activities are 
being arranged by Concert Management 
Arthur Judson. 


Cameron McLean and Rata Present in 
Recital at Lansing 


LANSING, Micu., Nov. 12.—Cameron 
McLean, Scottish baritone, and Rata 
Present, pianist, appeared in joint re- 
cital here at the ovening of the Philhar- 
monie course on Nov. 4. A record audi- 
ence gave both artists an unusual recep- 
McLean’s interpretations of the 


tion. 
Scottish ballads were especially pleas- 
ing. Miss Present gave varied numbers, 


her Debussy group being received with 
keen appreciation. S. 
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Environment Affects Indian Musical 


Expression, Investigation Reveals 
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Shia sitdeital D. C., Oct. 29. _That 
environment affects the musical expres- 
sion of the American Indian tribes is the 
belief of Frances Densmore, of the staff 
of the Smithsonian Institute, as the re- 


sult of her researches among these tribes. 
Miss Densmore, who has just returned to 
Washington from a long stay among the 
Indians of the Southwestern States, has 
devoted many years to the study of the 
music of various Indian tribes, including 
that of the Sioux, Chippewa, Mandan, 
Ute, Hidatsa, Pawnee and Papago. Her 
recent visit was spent in research among 
the two latter tribes, in Oklahoma and 
Southern Arizona. 

Speaking of her investigations, Miss 
Densmore said: 

“Widely separated tribes show differ- 
ences in the form of their songs, suggest- 
ing that their environment affects the 
musical expression. The Papago are a 
quiet, gentle people who have always 
lived on the low desert. Some of their 
oldest songs contain a peculiar swing- 
ing rhythm which occurs in certain 
songs that were recorded for me years 
ago by some Arabs from the Desert of 
Sahara who were in Washington with 
a ‘Garden of Allah’ troupe. They came 
to my office at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and after listening to the records 
of Indian music, they recorded the songs 
that they sang as they rode across the 
desert on their camels, riding all night 
with loads of coffee. Their songs con- 
tained long, sustained tones and a sway- 
ing motion. This same quality appears 
in some of the oldest Papago songs. One 
such song contains the words, ‘White, 
downy feathers on the edge of the world,’ 
referring to the white clouds seen on the 
horizon. across the desert. 

“On Christmas night I attended a na- 
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tive Pe of the Papago near the Mexi- 
can border, traveling more than eighty 
miles in order to be present. The In- 
dians were dancing by the light of the 
full moon. They sang to the accompani- 
ment of rattles and—what is more primi- 
tive—they marked the time by stamping 
their feet. A portion of the song was 
in three parts, the men and women sing- 
ing an octave apart and one or two 
women briefly holding a high drone tone 
above the melody, and then descending 
until they joined the voices of the other 
women. This represents a form of In- 
dian singing which has not previously 
been observed. 

“While studying the music of the Paw- 
nee I attended the ‘Morning Star’ cere- 
mony and was permitted to see the con- 
tents of the ‘Morning Star’ bundle, which 
is opened very ceremoniously once a 
year. 

“The Utes offered a novelty in the form 
of stories told in a sort of endless mel- 
ody. The singer seemed to improvise, 
using a few phrases in a variety of ways, 
with connecting tones. The rhythm was 
characteristic of the subject, the story 
of the bear being sung in a heavy and 
clumsy rhythm, while the song of the 
story of the prairie dogs was lively and 
in rapid tempo. 

“An important and interesting devel- 
opment consists in the tone photographs 
of portions of the Ute songs which were 
made by Dr. Dayton C. Miller, head of 
the department of physics, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. For 
this purpose Dr. Miller used a phonodeik, 
an instrument of his own invention. The 
photographs show the wide vibration of 
sound in Indian singing and also demon- 
strate in a graphic manner the lack of 
coincidence between the voice and the 
drum.” |. ve * 





In (hicago Studios 








Chicago, Nov. 14. 
An artist-student recital at Bush Con- 
servatory on Nov. 5 was participated in 
by Mildred Endriss, Marie Mahoney and 
Alan Irwin, pianists; Helen McCaffrey, 
Virginia Jacobson and Gladys Binney, 
vocalists, and Paul Stoes, violinist. Miss 
Endriss and Mr. Irwin, pupils of Mr. 
Blackmore, showed a fine sense of values 
and fluent technique. Much ability was 
evidenced by the singers. 
* * * 


Fyrne Bogel, pianist, student of Jan 
Chiapusso of the Bush Conservatory, 
gained pupular success and evidenced ma- 
ture musicianship in a recital at Hyde 
Park High School. Marian Laffey, vio- 
linist, and Maude Boslough, soprano, 
were also heard, giving a group of works 
in an excellent manner. 

* * * 


Valeria H. Brown, pianist student of 
the Chicago Musical College, was soloist 
at a musicale of the St. Cecelia Club on 
Oct. 31. Carl Matthieu, baritone, gave 
a recital under the auspices of the Elgin 
Woman’s Club recently. Marie Herron, 
soprano, sang in the production of 
“Elijah” by the Apollo Club on Nov. 7. 

o* * * 


Ebba Fredericksen, violinist, member 
of the Bush Conservatory Master School, 
has been selected as permanent concert 
violinist at the Lyon & Healy musi- 


cales. 
* * &* 


Harmon H. Watt, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in his studio on Nov. 10, assisted by 
Elizabeth Forseman Bagg, contralto. His 
program consisted of works by Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Liszt, MacDowell, and a 
group of his own compositions. It was 
well received by a large audience. 

* *x 

A composers’ program was given by 
students of the Bush Conservatory in a 
recital on Nov. 10, at which works by 
students in the master class were played. 
Adolph Ruzicka presented an Etude “Pas- 
sionata” for the piano by Anna E. George 
and Charlotte Jacobs sang’ several short 
numbers by the same composer. Birt 
Summers played his own Sonata in F 
Minor and Glee Maeck sang a song group 
of his own composition. Jessemin Page 
was also heard in a group of her own 
songs. Many of the works showed origi- 
nality in theme and skilful development. 
Mme. Ella Spravka played the accom- 


paniments. 


Florence Stephenson Gahlbeck, so- 
prano, and Emelinda Sievers, contralto, 
pupils of William Shakespeare II, gave a 
joint recital before the Playgoers’ Club 
on Oct. 30. They displayed thorough ar- 
tistry in a well chosen program, and were 
compelled to add extra numbers. On 
Nov. 8 they appeared before the Tuesday 
Art Club with popular success. 

Sa 2 

Frieda Amacher, soprano; Harold 
Morava, tenor, and Richard McCosh, 
baritone, pupils of Blanche Van Buren, 
were soloists at a musicale of the Bohe- 
mian Club on Nov. 3. E. R. 





Mary Garden and Mrs. McCormick Ex- 
change Compliments 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Mary Garden, di- 
rectress of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, 
principal patroness of the opera, met for 
the first time publicly at a luncheon of 
the Arts Club on Nov. 10. Mrs. Me- 
Cormick spoke in an enthusiastic way of 
Mary Garden’s leadership of the opera, 
and Miss Garden. responded with a cour- 
teous acknowledgment of Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s efforts in behalf of the organiza- 
tion. 





Hans Hess and Rudolph Reuter to Make 
Joint Appearances in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, have ar- 
ranged a series of ’cello sonata concerts 
to be given in Chicago after the return of 
Mr. Hess from his western tour. The 
first of the series will be given on Jan. 31. 





Promise of Color in Vincent d’Indy’s 
New Work 


Vincent d’Indy, whose symphonic 
poem, “On the Shores of the Seas,” will 
be given its first performance when the 
noted French composer makes his ap- 
pearance as guest-conductor of the New 
York Symphony in December, sailed for 
the United States on the steamship 
Paris on Nov. 12. A detailed account 
of the new work indicates its pictorial 
possibilities. The first movement, en- 
titled “Tranquillity and Light,” is said 
to depict the shores of the Mediterranean 
in calm and sunshine. The second, en- 
titled “The Joy of the Deep Blue,” was 
inspired by a spot on an island where 
“one beholds the solid and unforgettable 
blue, against which the sunlight strikes 
and is scattered in delightful gaiety.” 
The title of the third section is “Green 
Horizons.” It was composed at Falcon- 
era on the Adriatic, and that time of 
day is tonally depicted when “little by 
little the sky, the sea and the earth be- 





come enveloped in a uniform green tint.” 
D’Indy, whose orchestral palette would 
seem to contain many colors, describes 
the closing movement as “The Mystery 
of the Ocean,” without further announce- 
ment of program. 





In Bovrton Studioy 








: Boston. Nov. 12. 
Friends of Mrs. DeRoss McAllister, 
formerly of this city, have learned of 
her success in her vocal studies abroad. 
Mrs. McAllister won first prize at the 
School of Music-at Fontainebleau, and 
has sung at many concerts in France. It 
is likely that she will spend the winter 
in France, continuing her studies. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Witham of the Back Bay, formerly of 
Bangor, Me. 


* * Bo 
Berthe and Francesca’ Braggiotti, 
daughters of Isidore Braggiotti, Flor- 
entine choral leader, with studios in 
Brookline, Mass., have been engaged by 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company to 
dance in “Aida” and “Hansel und Gretel” 
during the company’s two weeks’ season 
in this city. 
* ca 
Gladys Berry, ’cellist, was assisting 
soloist at a concert given in Jordan Hall 
Nov. 4. Miss Berry has already booked 


a number of re-engagements. 
* * ok 


Clara Shear, of this city, a pupil of 
Maurice Parker, voice teacher, with 
studios in the Pierce Building, sang the 
title role of “Lakmé” at the Arlington 
Theater, last week. Ws os Fs 





KOCHANSKI IN FIRST 
MILWAUKEE RECITAL 





Shares Interest with Maier and Patti- 
son and Charles W. Dodge 
in Recent Programs 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 12.—Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, and Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, pianists, appeared in recitals 
this week. This was Kochanski’s first 
appearance in Milwaukee. His program 
was of wide range and his playing ex- 
hibited excellent tone, a sound sense of 
rhythm and capacity for clear exposition. 
His recital was the second of the Morn- 
ing Musicales promoted by Marion An- 
drews. 

Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison, who 
opened the Twilight Series organized by 
Margaret Rice, chose a program which 
offered pleasure to lovers of almost every 
period of musical development. It 
ranged from the placidity of Mozart to 
the new idioms of Tailleferre and Bax, 
two exponents of the modern school, and 
included also César Franck’s Fugue and 
Variations, a Scherzo by Saint-Saéns, an 
Arensky Waltz and the “Rakoczy 
March,” as arranged by Hutcheson. 

A recital given by Charles W. Dodge, 
pianist, was of much interest. Although 
more than seventy years old, he played 
from memory a long program, including 
Brahms, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moszkow- 
ski, Grainger, Cyril Scott, Dohnanyi and 
other composers. He played with vigor 
and insight, and was recalled many 
times. Mr. Dodge is head of the Civic 
Music Association and leader in all civic 
movements for the promotion of musical 
ideals. He was a member of Lhevinne’s 
master class in Chicago last summer. 
The recital was given in St. John’s Ca- 
thedral as cond of the Marquette School 
Faculty series C. O. 8. 





Arthur Hackett Heard in Recital in 
Missoula, Mont. 


MIssouLA, MontT., Nov. 5.—Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, was heard in an inter- 
esting recital program in the High School 
Auditorium on Oct. 24. A very cordial 
reception was accorded the artist, whose 
voice was excellently displayed. Con- 
stance F. Hackett was at the piano. The 
concert was the first of the series to be 
given under the auspices of Dean Smith 
of the State University. E. E. S. 


Ferenc Vecsey left for the West after 
his concert with the Boston Symphony, 
and commenced a series of recitals on 
Nov. 15 at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. He appeared at Evanston, II1., 
on Nov. 17, and will be at St. Louis, Mo., 
to-day. 





JOSEF LHEVINNE PLAYS 
WITH CHICAGO SYMPHO> \ 





Orchestra Heard in Vaughan Willia; y 
“London” Symphony—Many Attra: 
tions During Week 


CHIcaGo, Nov. 14.—Josef Lhevi 
was the soloist at the fifth pair of . 
certs of the Chicago Symphony, sel. 
ing for his performance the showy 
not altogether grateful Concerto in 
Flat by Rubinstein. Mr. Lhevin: 


brilliant technique accomplished all t 
could be done, and the orchestra a 
abetted his efforts. But something m 
than scintillating keyboard display v 
to be expected from an artist of ! 
Lhevinne’s caliber, and the audience 
not feel completely rewarded by the nu 
ber he presented. 

Vaughan Williams’ “London” Sy 
phony was the principal orchestral w: 
heard for the first time in Chicago. P 
senting a kaleidoscopic array of impr: 
sions well delineated in music, this wo 
gained more than ordinary attenti 
Despite a certain incoherence that see: 
to leave loose ends hanging in the a 
the orchestra ably found the salient char- 
acteristics of the work. The Overtur 
to “The Flying Dutchman” was given a 
stirring reading as the opening numb: 

The popular concert of Thursday eve- 
ning had as the feature of the progra) 
the Fifth Symphony by Tchaikovsky, 
which was given in profound manner })\ 
the Stock forces. The conductor neve: 
brought greater inspiration to its read- 
ing, nor did the players ever achie\ 
as much. The Bach-Albert Chorale and 
Fugue, the Overture to “Oberon” and s 
lections from the Dohnanyi Suite, Op. 1 
were admirably presented. Joseph Mal- 
kin, ’cellist, pleased with the solo part 
in the Godard “Berceuse.” 


René Lund Sings 


Thoroughly schooled vocalism and a 
sedulous attention to detail were the prin- 
cipal messages conveyed by René Lund in 
a song recital at Kimball Hall on Nov. 
10. Mr. Lund has a baritone voice ot! 
rotund quality and ample dimensions, 
although in the upper reaches inclined 
to be cold and brittle. True to pitch at 
all times, his singing gave evidence of 
thorough preparation. 

Songs by Pierné, Debussy, Fauré and 
Vidal were given in French, followed 
by Harling’s “Divan of Hafiz,” in which 
Mr. Lund admirably suggested the Per- 
sian atmosphere. “Meditation,” by the 
same composer, struck the fancy of the 
audience and was repeated. “At the 
Well,” by Richard Hageman, was sung 
with vigor. Mr. Lund satisfied the de- 
mands of the audience with numerous 


encores. 
Other Events 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, ap- 
peared before the South Shore Country 
Club on Nov. 6, with Julius Furman, 
flautist, as assisting artist. Miss Zendt 
admirably presented numbers by Schu 
bert, Richard Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Vanderpool. The aria, “Charmant 
Oiseau,” by David, was sung with flute 
obbligato, and here the singer’s colorful! 
voice achieved fine effects. 

M. Boguslawski, pianist, was the prin- 
cipal soloist at the first of a series of six 
concerts scheduled by the Euterpean 
Club. He gave a fine presentation of 
works by Scarlatti, Brahms and Beetho 
ven, and performed the Chopin A Flat 
Polonaise in brilliant style. Lucy Hart- 
man, soprano, assisted with a group of 
modern songs and an aria from “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” 

The Du Moulin Quartet, Theodore Du 
Moulin, ’cellist; Gaston Du Moulin and 
Ben Paley, violinists, and George Dasch, 
viola player, appeared before the Chi- 
cago College Club on Nov. 3. They 
played the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 1, preceded by an analysis of th: 
composition by Eric De Lamarter. Othe 
numbers by Tchaikovsky, Bach and 
Haydn were given. 

May Peterson, soprano, and Edmund 
Burke, baritone, were the soloists at the 
first of a series of musicales at the Drake 
Hotel on Nov. 10. Miss Peterson dis- 
played excellent vocalism in _ several 
modern numbers and arias, and Mr. 
Burke sang a group of Italian and 
French songs successfully. E. R. 





Fred Patton, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to appear as assisting artist with 
the Ridgewood, N. J., Men’s Chorus in 
its concert of Nov. 25. Mr. Patton’s 
bookings include four appearances in 
Washington, D. C.. during the Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments. 
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~ POWELL CHARMS IN 


ano Recital, John Powell, Aeolian 


_Nov. 12, Afternoon. The Program: 
ita Op. 53, Beethoven; Scherzos in 
linor, B Flat Minor, E, and C Sharp 
or, Chopin ; “White Birches,” 
ion Bauer ; Rhapsody in C, Dohnanyi; 
ee Country Dances, Beethoven- 
s; “Turkey in the Straw,’ David 
on; “Slumber Song” and Thirteenth 
ipsody, Liszt. 
'. Powell, an artist who allies to a 
shed technique refinement in out- 

delighted his large audience at 
thi. recital, particularly by the grace and 
cherm of his interpretation of the Chopin 
Sc erzos. He gave a poetic reading of 
the ““Waldstein” Sonata—a reading, how- 
», which lacked something in virility. 


The hearer could not rid himself of an 
impression of deliberation in the per- 
formance, notwithstanding the pianist’s 
»nomand in the brilliant prestissimo. 
M:. Powell was happier in the Chopin 
group, Wherein he revealed himself at 


ARTISTIC PROGRAM 


his best in imaginative power and vir- 
tuosity. 

A work announced for first perform- 
ance was the “Slumber Song” of Liszt, 
stated in a program note to have been 
discovered by Carl V. Lachmund among 
manuscripts that came into his posses- 
sion when he was a pupil of the composer. 
This is a charming little theme, with a 
quaint close, as if the song ended abrupt- 
ly in sleep. ‘“‘White Birches,” another new 
work, proved to be a morceau in modern 
style, with the suggestion of fluttering 
leaves daintily contrived in_ the 
diminuendo of descending chords at the 
close. It was encored, the composer, who 
was in the gallery, sharing with the pian- 
ist in the applause. The whimsical 
“Turkey in the Straw” was also among 
the pieces which the audience insisted 
upon hearing a second time. The two 
Rhapsodies were features of the recital 
in their demonstration of authoritative 


power combined with artistic restraint. 
Pe de Bs 





More Musicians Arrive from Europe 


Artists who arrived in New York last 
week from Europe, included Marguerite 
Namara, soprano, who has been abroad 
for several months preparing réles which 
she will sing this season with the Chi- 
cago Opera; Marcel Dupré, organist of 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, who will 
give organ recitals throughout the coun- 
try, and Pallay Anna, dancer from Buda- 
pest, all of whom came on the Adriatic on 
Nov. 11. Paul Payan, a French bass, 
who will sing with the Chicago Opera 
Association, arrived on the Lafayette on 
Nov. 7, and Giovanni Caruso, brother of 
the late tenor, who has come to this 
country in connection with the settling 
of the singer’s estate, arrived on the 
Dante Alighieri on Nov. 10. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd Begins Tour 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, opened 
a five weeks’ concert tour at Scranton, 
Pa., on Nov. 14. She sang at Pittston, 
Pa., on the following day. She will be 


* at Missouri Valley, Iowa, on Nov. 21; 


Lamoni, Iowa, Nov. 22; Laurens, Iowa, 
Nov. 23; Parker, S. D., Nov. 24; Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Nov. 25; Alexandria, Minn., 
Nov. 28; Bemidji, Minn., Nov. 29; De- 
troit, Minn., Dec. 1; Warren, Minn., Dec. 
2; Redfield, S. D., Dec. 5; Luverne, Minn., 
Dec. 7; Le Mars, Iowa, Dec. 8; Mason 
City, lowa, Dec. 9; Claremore, Okla., Dec. 
12; Shawnee, Okla., Dec. 13; Sulphur 
Springs, Tex., Dec. 14; Gainsville, Tex., 
on Dee. 15, and Denison, Tex., Dec. 19. 





Local Artists Entertain Reading Audi- 
ences 


READING, PA., Nov. 12.—Chester Wit- 
tell, a local pianist, gave a recital before 
a large audience composed of members 
of the Woman’s Club, showing his ma- 
ture musicianship. Margaret Zell gave 
her annual recital at the Berkshire Hotel, 
her program being of much _ interest. 
Mrs. Van Reed, a popular mezzo-soprano, 
has appeared several times recently in 
Philadelphia. We Ms 


Three Concerts for Miss Gunn 


Recent engagements for Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, violinist, have included appear- 
ances at the Ossining, N. Y., High School 
Auditorium on Oct. 27, for the High 
School Music Fund. Betty Schuleen was 
her accompanist in numbers by Kreis- 
ler, Sarasate, Massenet and Chaminade. 
The Popular Monday Night Concerts at 
he Methodist Episcopal Church in Stam- 
ord, Conn., featured Miss Gunn on Nov. 
‘, and she played at the Masonic Temple 
in Newburgh, N. Y., on Nov. 10. 


Rogers Addresses Teachers 





t 
( 
£ 
i 
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Francis Rogers, New York baritone 
and teacher of singing, addressed the 
meeting of the Association of Private 
School Teachers at Miss Chandor’s 
School on Nov. 10. His subject was “The 
a of Voice Training for Every- 
0 eg 


Hans Merx Impressed by New Music in 
Germany 


Hans Merx, baritone and conductor 
t the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Vest Seventy-first Street. New York, 
vho has recently returned from Europe, 
ieard a good deal of new music in Ger- 
nany, where he was entertained in 
Munich by Dr. Karl Muck, and in Berlin 
'y his brother Peter Merx, parliamen- 
ary representative of Cologne for the 
enter party. Among the works which 


impressed the visitor were Franz 
Schreker’s “Das Spielwerk,” Richard 
Strauss’ “Joseph’s Legend,” the lyric- 
fantastic play of Braunfels, “Die Vogel” 
and Hans Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” deal- 
ing with the life of that great composer. 
These he heard in Munich, where he was 
invited to attend a performance of “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” by the guest conductor, 
Dr. Muck. Mr. Merx delivered several 
lectures on American music and the de- 
velopment of composition in this coun- 
try. One of his most notable audiences, 
at Crefeld in July, included many organ- 
ists and choir directors. He is contem- 
plating a tour through Wiesbaden, 
Baden-Baden, Nauheim, Dusseldorf and 
Cologne next summer. 





Books Engagements for Cuthbert 


Walter Anderson has booked several 
engagements for his new singer, Frank 
Cuthbert, bass. Mr. Cuthbert is to sing 
at the Newark, N. J., and Lindsborg, 
Kan., festivals; a re-engagement with 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh; 
with the Albany, N. Y., Monday Musical 
Club, and in joint recitals with Lenora 
Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in Montreal, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and other cities. 
Last September he filled a week’s special 
engagement at Charlotte, N. C., and was 
re-engaged for next season. 





Nellie and Sara Kouns Receive Demand 
for Encore at Wireless Concert 


Among those who have joined the 
ranks of the “radio” recitalists are Nellie 
and Sara Kouns, sopranos, who last week 
sang in the wireless department of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company. The 
recital was heard, it is estimated, at 
100,000 receiving stations. An encore 
was demanded through the ether, after 
the singers had finished “Annie Laurie.” 
Arrangements to give these concerts 
with many other leading artists are be- 
ing made, 

Telmanyi Leaves on Southern Tour 

Emil Telmanyi, violinist, left New 
York, immediately after his recital on 
Nov. 8, on a Southern tour which takes 
him to Mississippi, Tennessee and South 
Carolina. He will return to New York 
for a few eastern concerts, and will 
then go westward. He will appear in 
Chicago in December immediately follow- 
ing his Minneapolis Symphony engage- 
ment, when he will play the Busoni Con- 
certo. This will be the first hearing of 
this master’s composition in America. 





Edgar Schofield Resigns from Choir of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church 


Edgar Schofield, who recently returned 
to New York from his third concert tour 
with Geraldine Farrar, has resigned 
from the choir of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. Mr. Schofield has 
held the pcsition for seven years, but 
on account of the increase in his con- 
cert activities, he has found it neces- 
sary to sever his connections with the 
church in order to devote his entire time 
to the other aspect of his profession. 





Fritze with Scotney and Gruen on Tour 


Recent dates for Evelyn Scotney, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Louis P. Fritze, flautist of the 
New York Philharmonic, and Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist and accompanist, have in- 
cluded appearances at the High School 
Auditorium in Portsmouth, Ohio, on Oct. 
31 and Nov. 1; at the College Audi- 


torium in Bowling Green, Ky., on Nov. 3; 
under the management of Will B. Hill 
at the High School Auditorium in Akron, 
Ohio, on Nov. 4, and at the College Au- 
ditorium in Slippery Rock, Pa., on Nov. 
5. Miss Scotney and Mr. Gruen have 
given much the same numbers at these 
appearances as on the program in which 
they toured with Igor Sokoloff, ’cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, earlier in 
the season. Miss Scotney has been sing- 
ing an aria from “Barber of Seville,” 
and songs by Scott, Komzak, Huerter, 
White and Farley and Mr. Gruen’s “Lul- 
laby.” Mr. Gruen has been playing a 
group of solo numbers by Chopin, Grain- 
ger and Schubert-Tausig, besides accom- 
panying the other artists. Mr. Fritze 
has been heard in numbers by Pilzer, 
Quensel and Boehm. 


ARTONE QUARTET’S BOW 





Following Initial New York Concert, 
Singers Are Re-engaged 

The Artone Quartet made its first New 
York appearance at Columbia Univer- 
sity on the evening of Nov. 3. It has 
been re-engaged for a concert at the 
University on April 6. The program at 
the first concert opened with “Serbian 
Romances” by George Henschel, and the 
second part included two groups of mis- 
cellaneous quartets by Schumann, 
Dvorak, John Alden Carpenter, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman and Francis Moore, as 
well as solo and duet numbers. 

The Artone Quartet was organized last 
spring by Evelyn Hopper. The person- 
nel is Dicie Howell, soprano; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto; James Price, tenor, 
and Walter Greene, baritone, with Fran- 
cis Moore as director-accompanist. The 
Quastet will sing an entirely different 
program at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences on Nov. 25. It will 
start on an extensive western tour in 
February. 





“Siegfried” Discussed in Third of Dam- 
rosch’s Lectures on “The Ring” 


In the third of his lecture-recitals de- 


voted to the operas of “The Ring,” Wal- 
ter Damroscn, taking up “Siegfried” 
after having already discussed “Rhein- 
gold” and “Walkiire,” told a large audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall Sunday atternoon 
that the trilogy could be likened to a 
symphony. “Kheingoid” he referred to 
as the Introduction, ‘“Walkiire” the first 
movement, “Siegfried” the Scherzo and 
“Gotterdammerung” the Finale. As at 
the earlier lectures, Mr. Damrosch re- 
cited parts of the text and told the story 
of the drama while playing salient 
themes. Carried away by a communica- 
tive enthusiasm, he even sang some 
pnrases of Mime’s music. 





Telmanyi’s Recital Marks Opening of 
Lowell Club Season 

LOWELL, MAss., Nov. 12.—Emil Tel- 
manyi, violinist, gave the first music 
program of the year here, under the aus- 
pices of the Middlesex Women’s Club. 
He played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” Wieniawski’s “Valse Caprice” and 
a Brahms Hungarian Dance, trans- 
scribed by Joachim, and exhibited pro- 
nounced animation. Sandor Vas was an 
excellent accompanist. 4. F. Dr 


Appearances for Max Olanoff 

Max Olanoff, violinist, appeared on 
Nov. 1, at Nanuet, N. Y., in a concert 
with Ralph Grosvenor in the Baptist 
Church. tis program included the Han- 
del Sonata in D, the first movement of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto and a group 
of compositions by d’Ambrosio, Cecil 
Burleigh, Kreisler and Paganini. He was 
received with tavor. Last month Mr. 
Olanott played at the dedication of the 
new organ at the Pascack Keformed 
Church at Park Kidge, N. J., assisting 
Mr. Grosvenor in his organ recital. Mr. 
VUianott’s numbers on this occasion were 
the Handel Sonata and pieces by Gluck- 
Kreisler, Handel and Raff, which he 
played admirably. 

Feature Stickles Songs 

Songs by William Stickles are being 
featured by Cameron McLean, baritone, 
and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Company. Mr. McLean pre- 
sented “My Dearie,” which is dedicated to 
him, at his recent Aeolian Hall recital 
and had to repeat it. He is also using 
“Lass of Killean” and “Highland Joy.” 
Mr. Diaz has been singing “Highland 
Joy” on his tour. 


‘POLISH WEDDING” 
GIVEN BY PAVLOWA 


Final Novelty of Engagement 
Proves an Interesting 
Spectacle 


On the evening of Wednesday, Nov. 9, 
Mme. Pavlowa introduced the final nov- 
elty of her New York season, “The 
Polish Wedding,” a one-act ballet with 
musie arranged from Polish national 
songs by Krupinski and the choreography 
by Pianowski, who danced opposite the 
star. The scenery, by Drabnik of War- 
saw, was in the manner of Bakst, and the 
costumes, highly colorful as well. The 
ballet itself had practically no plot be- 
yond the fact that a peasant wedding 
was taking place. The dances, of the 
folk variety, were all of a boisterous 
character typical of that sort of occa- 
sion. As someone said, it was a succes- 
sion of Polish revolutions. A barrel of 
wine added to the spirit of the festivities 
and created envy on the other side of the 
footlights. The novelty was followed by 
“The Fairy Doll,” in which Mme. Pav- 
lowa had been seen previously, and by 
a program of divertissements. 

The remainder of the week was given 
over to repetitions of works seen during 
the first week of the engagement, “The 
Polish Wedding” being repeated on 
Thursday evening, followed by “Ama- 
rilla” and divertissements by the entire 
company. The new “Dionysius” ballet 
with the dissolving scenery by Nicholas 
de Lipsky was also repeated during the 
week. 





Many Engagements for Van der Veer 
and Miller 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Reed Miller, tenor, now on their annual 
western tour, have been booked solidly 
for the present month. They sang at 
Kingsville, Tex., on Nov. 3; Laredo, Tex., 
Nov. 4; Altus, Okla., Nov. 7; Bartlesville, 
Okla., Nov. 8; Parsons, Kan., Nov. 9; 
Atchinson, Kan., Nov. 10; and Topeka, 
Kan, Nov. 11. After returning to New 
York on Nov. 20 to sing in their respec- 
tive churches, the artist-couple will give 
joint recitals in Bristol, Va., on Nov. 22, 
and at Hollins, Va., on Nov. 25. Mme. 
Van der Veer will sing Delilah in the 
St. Louis Pageant Choral Society’s con- 
cert performance of “Samson and De- 
lilah” on Nov. 29. This is a re-engage- 
ment from last year, when she assisted 
in the presentation of the oratorio, 


“Editha.” 


New England Conservatory Honors Un- 
known Hero 

Boston, Nov. 12.—The New England 
Conservatory joined in the nation-wide 
tribute to the unknown soldier on Arm- 
istice Day by a special ceremony and 
concert in Jordan Hall. Louis A. 
Coolidge, of the Board of Trustees, made 
a brief address to an assembly of trus- 
tees, management, faculty and students 
and the Conservatory orchestra, under 
the direction of George W. Chadwick, 
played a program of suitable music. A 
large block of seats was occupied by men 
and women of the Conservatory, who 
were in the national service during the 
war. 


Issue Musical Greeting Cards for Yule- 
tide 

A very novel and attractive series of 
Christmas leaflets, issued by the firm uf 
Carl Fischer, will interest musicians and 
music-lovers who wish to salute their 
friends with a musical greeting. The 
leaflets are executed in colors on watered 
paper, and inside each one is a brief bit 
of Russian church music, arranged for 
mixed voices by Rutherford Kingsley. 
The pieces at hand are Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off’s “In a Manger,” Archangelsky’s 
“Glory to God,” Rebikoff’s “Christmas 
Bells,” Tchesnokoff’s “Adoration” and 
Pantchenko’s “The Star.” 
“Secret of Suzanne” Presented at Lima 

LIMA, OHIO, Nov. 12.—The Little 
Opera Company, in its first performance 
as a road organization, produced “The 
Secret of Suzanne” for the opening of the 
Women’s Music Club series. The Etude 
has also begun its activities for the year, 
and meetings have been held at the homes 
of the president, Mrs. Kathryn Wyre 
Carnes, and the newest member, Violet 
Bradley. Teachers have all commenced 
work for the season, and several new 
studios have been opened. 
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UNION STRIFE ENDED 





Election of New Officers and Agree- 


ments Restore Amity 
At a.meeting of the New York branch 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, 
held on Nov. 10, the following officers 
were elected: Anthony Mulieri, presi- 
dent; William Roche, vice-president; Wil- 


liam A. Dooley, secretary; Isaac Rosen- 


berg, treasurer; John H. Bernstein, man- 
ager of discount fund, and C. C. Hall, 
financial secretary. 

The result of the election is said to 
have ended the rivalry between two fac- 
tions during the last year of the organi- 
zation’s existence. The newly chartered 
“Associated Musicians of New York,” af- 
filiated with the Federation of Musicians, 
it is asserted, claims the greater part 
of the former local’s membership, and is 
the more influential body in determining 
musicians’ policies in New York. The 
agreements arrived at with the sym- 
phonies, and other musical bodies, early 
in the autumn have resulted in amicable 
relations. These agreements are bind- 
ing for a year. 





EVENTS IN WASHINGTON 





Scotti Artists Give “Bohéme”—Leginska 
and Kindler in Joint Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—The 
single performance of “Bohéme” by the 
Scotti Opera Company presented by Mrs. 
Wilson Greene, was an artistic triumph. 
The cast was well selected; Queena 
Mario, a favorite in the Capital City, 
achieved marked success as Mimi and 
Joseph Hislop shared in the honors as 
Rodolfo. Anna Roselle made a vivacious 
Musette, excellently supported by 
Thomas Chalmers as Marcello. Others 
in the cast were Evans, Martino, Ana- 
nian, Paltrinieri and Luigi Nieri. Guer- 
rieri conducted. The theater was filled 
to its utmost capacity. 

The joint recital of Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, 
brought novelties in the first perform- 
ances in Washington of the Sonata for 
’Cello and Piano, Op. 52, by Leo Orn- 
stein, and the Leginska composition, 
“Gargoyles of Notre Dame” and 
“Scherzo, after Tagore.” The concert 
was under the direction of T. Arthur 
Smith. vy. H. 





Stokowski Conducts Prison Concert in 
Boston 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—At a unique 
concert, given by the Eastern State 
Penitentiary Band in the prison for the 
inmates, the band was under the batén 
of Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Various stand- 
ard numbers, not too classical, were 
played with a good deal of spirit. No 
outsiders, except Mr. Stokowski, the 
directors of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and the prison officials, were permitted 
to be present. The band was organized 
several years ago, and is said to include 
some good musicians. It has been trained 
for a couple of years by Hedda van den 
Beemt of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—The New Brit- 
ain Musical Club, at its first musicale of 
the season to associate members and 
guests at the Camp School Auditorium, 
heard an interesting talk by Ruth Schade 
on “Women Composers.” M. H. Fleitzer 
presided and the following active mem- 
bers took part in the musical program: 
Miss Harvey, Miss Johnson, Miss Clark, 
Miss Vater, Miss Staples, Miss Latham, 
Mrs. Tuttle, Miss Meyers, Mrs. Upson, 
Mrs. Andzulatis, Mrs. Horton, Mr. 
Stearns, Mr. Hart, Mr. Luryea, Mr. 
Fleitzer, Mr. Sjolander, Mr. Latham, and 
Mr. Stuhlman. The program included 
compositions of Teresa Carrefio, Florence 
Aylward, Mabel W. Daniels. Harriet 
Ware, Chaminade, Frances Allitson and 
Liza Lehmann. Rose Bryant, contralto, 
and Mr. Dickerman, organist, New York, 
gave a concert at the South Congrega- 
tional Church for the benefit of the loca) 
Y. W. C. A. Herbert W. Anderson, vio- 
linist, has opened a studio on Main St. 
Mr. Anderson, who is one of the first 
violin division in the Hartford Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. is a member of the 
Mendelssohn Trio. with Henrv G. Schauf- 
fler, ’cellist, and Theron Wolcott Hart, 
pianist. Under the management of the 
Kellogg Musical Burean of Hartford 
they have booked several appearances in 
Connecticut. 


' program 





Composers’ Descendants May Acquire 
Fortunes Through New French Law 


If a bill now before the French Par- 
liament, recognizing artistic rights in 
the succession to estates, becomes law, 
large fortunes may accrue to the rela- 
tives of Wagner, Chopin, Liszt and other 
composers. A dispatch from Paris, pub- 
lished in the New York Herald, states 
that forty deputies have given approval 
to the measure. It is proposed not only 
to give authors the right to claim one 
per cent of all sales of their works be- 
tween 50 and 10,000 francs, but to ex- 
tend these rights to their widows, chil- 
dren and grandchildren on the theory 
that much of the world’s greatest music 
and art are unappreciated in their own 
day and are sold at ridiculous prices to 
bargaining merchants who derive profits 
which should be shared by the artist’s 
heirs. 





Char'es Hackett Visits Springfield, III. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 12.—Charles 
Hackett delighted a large audience at 
the first artists’ recital of the season, 
under the direction of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club. Perhaps the most beautiful 
number of his program was “Crépus- 
cule,” by Massenet. Lester Hodges 
played piano solos. The club will present 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, on Dec. 1. 

E. S. O. 


Enrolment at Cleveland Institute Three- 
fold That of Last Year 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 14.—The enrol- 
ment this year at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music is triple that of last season, and 
though the faculty was already four 
times as large as that of last year, it has 
been necessary to increase it still fur- 
ther. The institute has taken over. the 
directorship of music at University 
School, and Director Ernest Bloch has 
also established classes in music and Dal- 
croze eurythmics at Hathaway Brown 
School and Shaker Heights. Another 
new departure is comprised in the series 
of addresses and miniature concerts giv- 
en by Mr. Bloch and faculty members be- 
fore employees of business houses in 
Cleveland. 








Lanham Sings for Washington Arts Club 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—With 
Louise Amis at the piano, McCall Lan- 
ham, baritone, gave a recital at the Arts 
Club on Nov. 2 with notable success. His 
included representative ex- 
amples of various styles. Opening with 
arias by Carrissimi, Secchi and Mozart, 
it progressed through French songs to 
a full group of modern American num- 
bers by Aylward, Salter, Reddick and 
Russell, as well as the singer’s own 
“After Parting,” which is still in MS. 





Lynchburg Hears Marintelli in Recital 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 12.—An_ un- 
usually large audience greeted Mar- 
tinelli at his recital here on Nov. 5, as- 
sisted by Kitty Beale, soprano. A pro- 
gram consisting of operatic arias and art 
songs was presented. Salvatore Fucito 
as accompanist, was much appreciated. 
The concert, under the management of 
Emma Adams, was given in Lynchburg’s 
largest hall, the Auditorium. GQ. M. 








YorRK, PA.—A _ proposal to join the 
National Federation of Music Clubs has 
been favorably discussed by the board of 
the Matinée Musicale Club, and is to be 
voted upon by the club. “The Develop- 
ment of the Sonata” was considered at 
the fortnightly session of the club, Grace 
Zeigler being in charge. Allen Bond, 
artist-guest, played ’cello solos, a Sonata 
by Dvorak and “La Fileuse,” by Joachim 
Raff. The program also included a 
Haydn Sonata played by Mrs. Herbert 
Rehmeyer; Beethoven Sonatas by Carrie 
Augenbaugh and Ruth Diehl, and a 
Brahms Sonata by Mrs. George Ruby. 
The double male quartet which last sea- 
son was composed of members of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church. has been re- 
organized upon a new basis, and now 
comprises the following members: First 
tenors, Cletus Baum and J. William Say- 
lor; second tenors, Perey W. Small and 
Russell Baum; first basses, J. Iv n 
Spangler and Walter Zeigler; second 
basses, John H. Eyster and Edgar Ott- 
myer. A name for the organization has 
not yet been decided upon, but sacred 
and secular programs have been ar- 
ranged with the assistance of Urban H. 
Hershey, and a number of city and out- 
of-town engagements have been secured. 





Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” was re- 
cently given for the first time in Snain, 
in Barcelona; while Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
had its first Portuguese performance in 
Lisbon. 





MARINUZZI DIRECTS OPERA IN ARGENTINA — 





Season in Buenos Aires Coliseo 
Suecessful—Artists from 
Abroad Heard 


BuENOos AIRES, Sept. 24.—Under the 
direction of Gino Marinuzzi, the opera 
company at the Coliseo had great suc- 
cess this season. Among the prominent 
artists were Rosa Raisa, Gabriella 
Besanzoni, Sara Cesar, Rimini and Gigli. 
Perhaps the novelty of the season was 
the appearance of Tamaki Miura, the 
Japanese soprano, who sang in “Madama 
Butterfly’ and who drew a _ capacity 
audience at each of her appearances. 

Unusual ovations were given to the 
Wendling Quartet on its appearances 


here at the Cervantes, a new and 
attractive theater. The quartet is « 
posed of Carl Wendling, violin; } 
Michaelis, second violin; Philip Me: 
viola, and Alfred Saar, ’cellist. W 
by Haydn, Beethoven, Debussy and B 
dine were given and enjoyed, the B 
dine winning especial applause and } 
ing to be repeated. 

Paquita Madriguera, the young §S; 
ish pianist, has given a series of 
citals here and in the provinces \ 
great success. She is now leaving 
Argentine for the United States, w! 
she is engaged for a long tour. 

Claudio Arran, a young Chil 
pianist, who has already won Europ 
successes, has shown marked promisé 
recitals here. In technique, delicacy 
tone he revealed a maturity astonish 
for his age. TAGRINI 





Oberlin College Adopts Four Years’ 


Course for Supervisors 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 12.—Oberlin Col- 
lege is the first school to adopt the plan 
for a four year supervisors’ training 
course recommended by the Educational 
Council last spring. The course consists 
of a combination of musical, pedagogical, 
and academic work. About one-half of 
the student’s time is spent in the study 
of music, a fourth in the study of prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching, and the 
remaining fourth in the study of acad- 
emic subjects like English, history and 
language. Thorough preparation in in- 
strument music is also included. The 
degree is to be Bachelor of School Music 
(B.S. M.) K. W. Gehrkens is the director 
of the school music department. 





Verdi Home for Musicians Affected by 
War 

MILAN, ITALY, Oct. 29.—The Home 
for aged and disabled musicians, founded 
by the will of Giuseppe Verdi, is seriously 
affected by present conditions. During 
the war the musicians turned their home 
over to wounded soldiers, but since the 
return of the musicians to the home the 
money allowed by the will seems insuffi- 
cient to give them their needs. It is 
hoped, however, that the Italian Govern- 
ment, in order to aid the musicians, will 
limit the amount of taxes required:on the 
house and the income, and with the con- 
tribution made by the Ricordi firm in con- 
nection with certain operas, it is hoped 
that times may be better for the vet- 
eran musicians. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Agnes Bartholomew 
of Glasgow, Scotland, gave a recital of 
Scottish songs, Nov. 2, at a joint meet- 
ing of the Albany Scottish societies in 
Chancellor’s Hall in commemoration of 
the anniversary of the birth of Sir 
Walter Scott. John Palmer of New 
York, formerly of Albany, gave a recital 
of monologues at the piano in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, under the direction of the 
music department of St. Agnes School. 
The music section of the Albany Women’s 
Club devoted an afternoon to the study 
of Beethoven and Chopin. Papers on 
the lives of the composers were read by 
Marguerite Heisler, chairman of the sec- 
tion. Works of the composers were given 
by Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett, Mrs. Olive 
Fitzjohn, Mrs. Edith Rose Baker and 
Miss Heisler. The Students’ Music Study 
Club presented a program at the Kerner 
music studios, when Madeline Tietjen 
read a paper on the lives of the compos- 
ers, and the soloists were Alice Plantz, 
Elizabeth Rosenfeldt, Ruth Lemmle and 
Frederick W. Kalohn, pianists, and Helen 
Seifert and Gertrude Havens, sopranos. 
Harry Kuehn was accompanist. 





ELMIRA, N. Y.—A_ special musical 
service at the First Methodist Church, 
under the leadership of Arthur L- 
Manchester, director of the choir, in- 
cluded several numbers by Mrs. Peter O. 
Sutphen, soprano; Erma O. Stephens, 
contralto, and Mrs. M. Arthur Baker, 
organist. Violin parts in several en- 
semble numbers were played by Miss 
Crandall and Miss Ackley. 





The Columbia Graphophone Company 
has just issued a successful record of 
James Francis Cooke’s “Ol’ Car’lina,” 
sung by Oscar Seagle. 

Leon Rothier, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, ovnened the patriotic 
pageant staged by New York citizens of 
French extraction, in the “America’s 
Making” exhibition, by singing the 
“Marseillaise.” 


BURKE SINGS IN BUFFAL( 





Baritone Opens Chromatic Club Series — 


Other Local Events 


BuFFALO, Nov. 14.—Edmund Bur 
baritone, opened the series of the Ch 
matic Club, before a large audience 
Twentieth Century Hall on Nov. 5. ™ 
Burke was cordially received in a p. 
gram chosen with discrimination. 

Lucile Johnson, harpist, Mme. Blaauw, 
pianist, and Charles Schilsky, violinist 
all of this city, gave a joint recital in 
the same hall on Nov. 3. All three re- 
ceived much applause for well-inte: 
preted numbers. 

The Schilsky String Quartet made 
successful début at the home of Chauncey 
Hamlin on Nov. 5. The members of th 
quartet are Mr. Schilsky, first violin; 
William Sommer, second violin; Meyer 
Balsom, viola, and Andries Cornelissen, 
‘cello. The quartet, which was organized 
a few weeks ago, already plays with 
precision and balance. It gave wor! 
by Schubert and Haydn. A series 
programs are to be presented this seaso: 

7 Bn 2. 





CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Musical Art 
Club at its first monthly meeting of th 
season presented an interesting progran 
Ella Hyams, business manager of the 
club, and Joseph McClean were heard 
in two-piano works of Bach and Mer 
delssohn. Lucy Pringle gave vocal num 
bers. Marie Baker, concertmaster of the 
Charleston Symphony, played a charm 
ing number by Tor Aulin. Charles Todd, 
one of the younger pianists of the city, 
appeared in a group by Palmgren. Thi 
surprise of the afternoon was the sing 
ing of Hulda Jahnz, who has a sopra! 
voice of unusually fine quality. Th: 
Music Study Circle will henceforth |! 
known as the Crescendo Club. It com 
prises forty members, and is in future 
to meet twice a month. At the las! 
meeting Anna Margaret Behrman, pian 
ist; Barnwell Myers, baritone; Maud 
Sisson, violinist, and Maud Winthrop 
Gibson, ’cellist, contributed the progran 
and Virginia Tupper, founder of th 
club, was accompanist. 





BOWLING GREEN, OHIO, Nov. 12.—Th« 
second attraction of the College Lectur 
Course in the College Auditorium was a 
recital by Olive Kline, who sang “Je Sui 
Titania,” from “Mignon,” and moder! 
and folk songs, and had to give severa 
encores. 


Mikado’s” Record Slab 
Broken at London Savoy 


¢éTINHE Mikado,” Gilbert and Sul- 
livan opera, no longer holds 
: the record for length of run at the 
2 Savoy Theater, London. Its 672 
performances have been exceeded 
by the comedy, “Paddy the Next 
Best Thing,” now at that theater; 
and according to a cable published 
in the New York Herald, the fact 
was celebrated in unique fashion 
when Ethel Oliver, who appears in 
“Paddy,” shattered with a ham- 
mer a slab which had occupied a 
place on the wall of the theater 
since Jan. 19, 1887. This slab 
commemorated “The Mikado’s” run, 
and on the back of it was in- 
scribed “Not to be destroyed until 
the record of 672 performances is 
broken.” Last week the new rec 
ord was surpassed, and the slab 
was accordingly broken. 


“The 
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; 66é ° 99 Cemetery in Eleventh Street, but three SSOQUUONUAUUUELUCUAC ASUS QNUUUUACQYOQUOU CECE OULD PEYOTE TET THNMIUNIM = 
[A hue chese a Find mg a the land was sold in 1912, Ss , 
. the bodies interred there, about 5000 in = 96 “4 
- of Mme. Colombati, all, were removed to Calvary Cemetery = Decentraliz atl on by the Subway 
. iH Her Voice Teacher ™ Queen’s County, and all hope of locat- = 
he sean jae Whe: Ml ae Pones 
y TUTE TEL u j 4 
ip offered an attractive reward for a suc- = ircult 
3 cessful search. One end of the original = a : 
ad | j cemetery, he states, is 4 pemanee om = : 

4 an immense garage; on the other en 
om, ‘ stands the Church of St. Mary, and the By 5. L. DEBALTA 
Pr intervening space is used as a_play- a tt, ' ” 

_l : ground. Da Ponte, who adapted the Silt MANUALS UNILUUNNNAL IUUINENATTATHT SYA DANUIESUT CEUTA TE nag TIAA MULL ASHIHONTNUU ENA 
ng comedy of Beaumarchais for the score of WAVE of inopportune pessimism Aeolian Halls suffer, be remedied by 
ao} ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” and wrote also has rolled up to the shores of Music- decentralization? 
the libretto for ‘‘Don Giovanni,” came to teal Mieiadtien! aatialé sah a The lower East Side alone, with its 

Thi] New York in 1805, and Mr. Porterfield i apa Pepe one Keves§=—« eonedgtad heterogeneous population of 
rop recalls that he entered into various busi- tie prognosticators have been whispering Jews and Italians, offers a vast and 
nis¢ ness ventures in America, and was finally _ sinister auguries about the coming sea- profitable field for an enterprising im- 
ie professor of Italian at Columbia Uni- gon jn the hypersensitive ears of our Presario. The very reason that it has 
A versity. inelielieaiiets not been done until now is precisely a 

p ity . ' Y 2 } } ! 
“en i : a It that le do atill be- good reason why it should be done! 

a KOCHANSKI MAKES FIRST 5 poe at some goon Ws r - There : no gf ohm in auditoriums; 
= : ieve that music is an article “de luxe many a theater downtown remains idle 
ALG a APPEARANCE IN TORONTO which can be affected by the acrobatic ge ig geal = 

Pe a ‘ . alls besides. In spite o ie popular 
ries — . Heard in Joint Program with Lenora fluctuations of the stock market. Those prices of siealasien: these sonnets will 

E Sparkes—Month of Recitals who have taken the trouble to study the certainly bring larger receipts at the 

a Includes Club Event psychology of the crowds in the upper box-office than many a “papered” recital 
Bur Ke galleries of our concert halls have long in Carnegie Hall. 

Ch ie ToRoNTO, CAN., Nov. 13.—Paul Ko- dati ts wale eedh Cn noel eo tel Considering the material advantages 
ine ° chanski, Polish violinist, made his first y &0 , 2 which will be derived by the managers 
- | appearance in Toronto on Oct. 31, under effects of the times upon the irresistible and the artistic benefits to the com- 
” the local management of I. E. Suckling. momentum of musical progress. To a munity, this decentralization movement 
1 pl A varied a ogg was — in great many music has become a vital a by = means be encouraged. New 
eabiie-Calectiel Von conjunction wit enora Sparkes, so- or * : York has become the proving-ground for 
aay, Vi nee Vener Renee prano, who has appeared in Toronto be- "© ssity to such an extent that the price artists who aspire to “do” ‘the country. 
linist The recent New York season of the San fore and who well maintained the favor- of a good meal often goes to pay for A few clippings from the metropolitan 
tal Carlo Opera Company brought notable able impression previously made. The admission to a symphony. press are the indispensable viaticals be- 
ee re recognition to Josephine Lucchese, col- accompanist for Mr. Kochanski was The splendid response that the open fore embarking for Oskosh. Ne wonder 
inte) oratura soprano, and through her to her Gregory Ashman, and for Miss Sparkes, aie aanaatte ol Mak eameer Wedeank te then that emulators of Kreisler, Casals 
teacher, Virginia Colombati. Mme. Co- Louise Lindler. peinadeain ee oe om and Bauer flock by the dozen to this over- 
ade a lombati is an operatic notability, who is An interesting joint recital was pre- the masses can be taken as a confirma-  erowded market and the managers throw 
uncey better known in Europe than in the sented at the concert hall of the Toronto tion of the increasing love of the people up their hands in despair. By popular- 
of th United States, and who has devoted her- Conservatory of Music on Nov. 2 by Fer- for good music. This particularly favor- izing the concerts, by bringing the music 
iolin self for several years now to vocal teach- dinand Fillion, violinist, and Mme. Fil- able disposition of the general public to the people instead of trying to bring 
eye: ing. Miss Luechese was discovered by lion, soprano. The program included offers a wealth of possibilities to the the people to the music, this embarrass- 
ISSen, Mme. Colombati in San Antonio, Tex., the Prelude and Fugue of Bach and the manager whose financial ambitions are’ ing situation for both managers and 
nized and studied with her there for five “Symphonie Espagnole” by Lalo. The coupled with a true solicitude for the artists will be greatly relieved. 
with years. When Mme. Colombati came to principal numbers presented by Mme. future of the art. Without indulging in excessive pessim- 
vol New York, Miss Lucchese came with Fillion were Handel’s “Oh, Had I Ju- The geographical limits of the concert ism, as the tendency of the hour seems 
aS her and worked with her steadily until  bal’s Lyre” and “Ah, Fors’ é Lui,” from field in New York are quite arbitrarily to be, we must, nevertheless, acknowl- 
aso last July. “Traviata.” enciosed between Thirty-fourth Street edge that the coming season brings some 
z. Mme. Colombati was born in Pesaro, The recital given by Frederick Man- and Fifty-seventh Street, from the Man- serious problems in its fold. The merger 
Italy, a town noted in musical annals as_ ning, baritone, at the Conservatory of hattan Opera House to Carnegie Hall. of the Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Art the birthplace of Rossini. There she Music on Nov. 3 brought forth a delight- Drama and vaudeville have long ago National Symphony for instance, creates 
f th was trained in the Italian bel canto tra- fy] program. Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye broken these narrow boundaries and _ a grave situation for a number of good 
ral ditions by her father, a tenor, who was Winds and Waters” and Verdi’s “Eri have migrated to different parts of the instrumentalists. Where is the generous 
, a favorite with Wagner, Verdi and Mey- Ty” were especially well delivered. Mr. city; in the professional jargon they Maecenas who will finance a new sym- 
em erbeer. She made her début at the Manning was assisted by Leo Smith, ’cel- call it “playing the subway circuit.” The phonic organization? The favor the 


ear Costanzi, in Rome, in the leading role of 





Mer “Sonnambula” when she was seventeen. 
saan She was later heard at opera houses in 
other countries of Europe and sang at 
F th the Metropolitan Opera House under the 
arm Grau management. She has toured the 
odd, United States with Alice Nielsen. It 
city, was after her retirement from the stage 
se that she went to San Antonio to live. 
ing de 
Th, MUSIC AT ARLINGTON RITES 
1 be 
om Metropolitan Artists in Washington for 
tur “Unknown Soldier” Burial 
oe WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11—The im- 
ai pressive music at the Armistice Day 
«in ourial ceremonies of the unknown soldier 
te in Arlington National Cemetery, audible 
th to thousands of people in all parts of the 
country through gigantic amplifiers with 
radio connections, was sung by a quartet 
Th: from the Metropolitan Opera Company 
; and a chorus of fifty voices selected from 
ur the choirs of local churches. 
sa The quartet, Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne 
sui Gordon, Morgan Kingston and William 
er! Gustafson, sang “The Supreme Sacri- 


ra fice” and “Nearer, My God to Thee.” In 

the course of the singing, thousands of 

sons in the ampitheater joined grad- 

lally until there was a single tremend- 

us wave of sound. Miss Ponselle also 

sang “I Know That My Redeemeer 
Liveth.” 

[he chorus, led by Adolf Torovsky, met 
the funeral cortége at the gates of the 
emetery and joined in the solemn mu- 

of the occasion. 

The amplifier was tested earlier by 
Lotus Quartet, composed of Ruby 
‘otter, Marion McCoy, William Braith- 
vaite and Edwin Collow, who sang 
‘America” and were clearly heard by an 
lience in San Francisco. W. Hz 





=~ 


rave of Librettist of “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
in New York, Is Unknown 

Interest in the fate and fortunes of 
renzo da Ponte, Mozart’s librettist, 
ho lived for some time in New York, 
d here, and was buried in this city, is 
vived by the announcement of the pro- 
‘iction during the present Metropolitan 
s-ason of “Cosi Fan Tutte,” one of the 

eras for which he furnished the texts. 
llen Wilson Porterfield, writing in the 
New York Evening Post, states that Da 
nte’s grave was in the Roman Catholic 


, 


list. Elma Ferguson proved a capable 
accompanist. 

Evelyn MacNevin, Canadian contral- 
to. made her local début at the Masonic 
Hall recently in a successful recital un- 
der the patronage of Lady Eaton. The 
program included works of Handel, Scar- 
latti and Marcello, four songs by d’Indy, 
Debussy, Hahn and Staub, and an Eng- 
lish group. Miss MacNevin is a native 
of Chatham, Ont. Her accompanist at 
her local recital was Roland Todd. 

At the first musicale of the season by 
the Women’s Art Association, the pro- 
gram was provided by Mme. Lugrin- 
Fahey, who sang a number of pleasing 
songs, and Kathleen Reid, who played 
several violin solos. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Baptist Ministerial Associa- 
tion, W. F. Pickard, organist at Walmer 
Road Baptist Church, spoke on the sub- 
ject of church music and the co-opera- 
tion required between pastor and organ- 
ist to make music a successful part of 
the service. W. J.B. 


HEAR STOKOWSKI’S FORCES 





Philadelphia Orchestra in Concert at 
Washington—Other Events 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—Under 
the baton of Leopold Stokowski, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra began its series 
of concerts under the management of T. 
Arthur Smith. Efrem Zimbalist was 
the soloist in a brilliant interpretation 
of the Brahms Concerto in D, and the 
orchestral program also included works 
by Berlioz and Wagner and a Satie 
number, orchestrated by Debussy. 

Princess Tsianina in costume gave a 
joint recital with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, in which Indian music, includ- 
ing excerpts from “Shanewis” was given. 
A reception in honor of the artists was 
given by the Choir of Mount Vernon 
M. E. Church. 

Under the auspices of the Fine Arts 
Society, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow 
was heard 


of the American composer, 
in a recital of her husband’s works. 
W. H. 
MONTREAL, CAN.—McGill Conserva- 


tory of Music was robbed of valuable mu- 
sical possessions last week, the chief loss 
being a 1775 Giardini violin, belonging to 
Saul Brant, Montreal violinist. 


rents being lower than in the heart of 
the Metropolis they can give the same 
quality of entertainment at a reduced 
price, and both managers and public are 
greatly benefited. 

Why cannot the same be done with 
music? Why cannot the overflow of 
virtuosi and the lack of patronage which 
many recitals given in Carnegie Hall and 


masses have shown to the concerts at the 
Stadium and at Starlight Park in the 
Bronx should rather give encouragement 
to some wealthy patron of art. 

These suggestions of decentralization 
are offered for what they are worth. 
Our only regret is that we are unable 
to back our conviction with financial 
persuasion. 





TOPEKA HEARS ARTISTS 


Frances Alda and Mabel Garrison Warm- 
ly Welcomed in Recitals 

TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 12.—Frances 
Alda, in her first appearance in Topeka 
as the second attraction in the Henry 
Dotterweich concert series, was cordially 
welcomed. Her voice delighted her hear- 
ers by its sweet and fresh quality. The 
accompanist was Theodore Flint. 

The City Auditorium was thronged by 
visiting members of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association here for the con- 
cert given by Mabel Garrison, who was 
warmly greeted. Miss Garrison was 
brought to Topeka for the association 
convention under the management of 
Henry Dotterweich. 

Margaret Matzenauer Initiates Concert 
Course in Allentown 





ALLENTOWN, PA., Nov. 12.—Margaret 
Matzenauer made her first appearance 
here on Nov. 3 at the Lyric Theater, in 
the first of the Elloda Kemmerer con- 
certs, and created one of the best im- 
pressions ever made by a visiting artist. 
Among her songs were Schubert’s “Erl 
King,” the Seguidilla from “Carmen,” 
“Care Selve” of Handel, and “Man- 
doline” and “Les Cloches” of Debussy. 
For her encores Mme. Matzenauer gave 
“Clavelitos” of Valverde and “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka.” Georges Vause 
acted as accompanist and played piano 
solos. “SS. G. M. 


If we are to believe Romain Rolland, 
most musical discussions, Rameauists 
against Gluckists, Debussyists against 
Wagnerites, hark back to the great ques- 
tion of aristocratic versus popular art. 


CONCERTS IN TRENTON 


Morini and Salvi with Teachers’ 
Choir—McCormack’s Recital 

TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 14.—Erika 
Morini, violinist, and Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, appeared at Crescent Temple on Oct. 
28, at the first concert of the season, with 
the Trenton Teachers’ Chorus, of which 
Catherine M. Zisgen is conductor. About 
1000 persons were present. Miss Morini 
and Mr. Salvi were in great favor, and 
had to respond to many encores. The 
Teachers’ Chorus was at its best in 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence” and Nevin’s 
“Narcissus.” Joan Messerschmitt was 
an able accompanist. Much credit is due 
Miss Zisgen, for her efforts on behalf of 
music in Trenton. 

John McCormack gave a recital on 
Nov. 2 at the Arena, under the manage- 
ment of Katherine Wilson-Greene, of 
Washington. Mr. McCormack, who was 
assisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, pianist, sang with 
his accustomed charm. There were few 
vacant seats in the hall. ee 


Erika 








The choir of Christ Church, New York, 
gave a special service on Nov. 6, assisted 
by Marian Parsons, contralto; G. O. 
Hornberger, ’cellist, and Ben Caso, harp- 
ist. Ensemble numbers of a high order 
were given, among the most effective be- 
ing a Trio for ’Cello, Harp and Organ, 
by James W. Bleecker, choirmaster of 
the church and a well-known ’cellist. 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, sang in 
the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska 
during the first two weeks of November 
and came East to appear at Mononga- 
hela City, Pa., on Nov. 15. After sing- 
ing at Hartford, Conn., he will go West 
again for engagements in Kansas and 
Arkansas. 
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Harvey B. Gaul in the Pittsburgh 
“Post” 


HE handsome autumn edition of 

MusIcAL AMERICA is at hand, and if 
you haven’t seen it, you’d do well to get 
a copy. Not only is it a barometer of 
business, but it represents the hopes and 
aspirations of all the allied branches in 
music. In the 250 pages we behold the 
pageantry of concertizing, the artists’ 
trail, from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore. 

The volume does one thing, it lays by 
the heels, das Marchen, that the country 
is in a bad way that there is no 
money for opera and concerts. It is 
amazing, the activities recorded in this 
book. Every city is catalogued, every 
organization ‘tabulated, the attractions 
are booked, the box office is open, and in 
your mind’s eye you can see the gentle- 
manly ushers showing the right people 
to the wrong seats. That is the printed 
panorama, the broadcast that MUSICAL 
AMERICA is sending out, and it is ac- 
curate and complete. 

There are articles on ‘‘How the Cities 
Are Fostering Opera,” “Secrets of 
Financing American Orchestras,” “II- 
lustrious Composers Coming,” “Analyz- 
ing the High Cost of Music Making,” 
“Abolish Free Tickets,” as well as hu- 
morous notes and Mephisto’s musettes. 
These articles alone are worth buying, 
to say nothing of 5,646,743 and six and 
seventh-eighths photogravure cuts of 
lovely ladies and gorgeous gentlemen all 
Luxed and Edouard Pinaued, and look- 
ing ten years younger than they do in 
the flesh, ready to stagger us with their 
digital dexterity and vocal blandish- 
ments. 

The annual fall opus of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is getting to be a National 
event in music. Not only can we tell in 
reading it, whether the season is going 
to be warm or cold, or even a frost, but 
we can tell who’s who in music, and not 
go wasting hyperbole on the first three 
singers who come along, when there is 
Strauss, d’Indy and others yet to take 
the Duquesne express. The typography 
and lay-out of the magazine are excel- 
lent, and there is meat enough in it for 
a full week’s reading. 


Ambrose L. McLaughlin in the 
“Evening Tribune,” Law- 
rence, Mass. 


ITH an intermingling of pleasure 
and disappointment we perused the 
Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, prob- 
ably the most comprehensive summary of 
the country’s musical resources and fore- 


Ud 


cast of the coming season’s events. The 
pleasure we derived was in the realiza- 
tion that the country is fast becoming 
a very fertile field for meritorious mu- 
sical events and in the fact that a large 
number of cities and towns will have the 
opportunity to hear many eminent ar- 
tists as individual] soloists and others as 
assisting artists with orchestras and 
choral societies. The disappointment 
was occasioned by the all too bitter 
knowledge that our own community was 
fast drifting off the musical map—pro- 
vided it ever was on it. But it is no 
matter of treason to say that local con- 
ditions to-day are far inferior to what 
they were a generation ago, or even a 
decade ago. What existed in the past 
generation we have only the old-timers’ 
word as vouchers, but what conditions 
were from about 1900 to the present is 
quite fresh in our memory. For many 
years before and during the early part 
of that time the Chadwick Club took an 
active part in the musical life of the 
city and sponsored vearly concert courses 
of a high order. But gradually a cer- 
tain public diffidence began to show itself 
and after defraying several financial 
losses from the club’s none too flowering 
finances it was deemed advisable to drop 
its concert promoting. After a hiatus 
of a few years others took up the work 
with a fleeting kind of success and they 
also passed out. What the future will 
bring remains to be seen. 


George Hoyt Smith in the “Florida 
Times-Union,” Jacksonville, Fla. 


HE fall number of MusICAL AMERICA, 

published in New York, has just been 
sent out to subscribers and newspapers, 
and is one of the largest and most at- 
tractively arranged magazines of the 
kind ever coming into the Times-Union 
office. MUSICAL AMERICA, published by 
John C. Freund, is one of the standards 
of its particular field, and it splendidly 
upholds the reputation acquired. The 
special fall edition is full octavo size, 
and its 250 pages are well filled with in- 
formation of the music world, America 
being particularly well covered in in- 
formation and detail. News of musical 
progress in the majority of cities of the 
United States is found, well illustrated 
with pictures of musicians and those 
especially concerned. The magazine is 
beautifully, wonderfully illustrated, and 
is well worth preserving. 





Francis Macmillen, who recently made 
his return to the concert stage after an 
absence of five years, will give a second 
violin recital at Town Hall on Friday 
evening, Nov. 25. 





Solving the Problem of Chamber Music 





Programs of London String Quartet Lead to Reflections on 
Psychology of Audiences—A British Critic States His 


Views 


By D. C. PARKER 
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ONDON, Oct. 22.—I have just been 

enjoying a week of chamber music, 
provided by the London String Quartet 
—one crowded week of glorious musical 
life. The quartet in question, I need 
hardly say, is one of the finest of its kind. 
Each member knows his place. There 
was a striking finish in all the perform- 
ances to which I listened, and one saw 
that this combination gave thoroughly 
artistic interpretations of the music se- 
lected. There was feeling, imagination, 
and sympathy in every rendering. The 
repertory included Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Kreisler (quarte in A Minor), 
Brahms, J. B. McEwen, Schumann, 
Dvorak, Dohnanyi, Schubert, Debussy, 
Waldo Warner and Frank Bridge. 

Last week I thought I had partly 
solved the problem of chamber music. 
After opera with its trappings, and or- 
chestral pieces, with their variety of 
color, many people find the four string in- 
struments rather tame. This, I suppose, 
to some extent, accounts for the apathet- 
ic attitude toward chamber music often 
found. The appeal is purely musical. If 
you are not interested in music, or are 
interested only superficially, you will be 
bored. Now, to hear this sort of music 
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night after night for a week must open 
the eyes (or rather, the ears) of many a 
hearer. The man who finds on Monday 
this his attention wanders, may easily 
find himself enthralled on Friday. He 
has had time to get acclimatized to the 
atmosphere. 

There may be much, or little, in this; 
but I think it is incontestable that many 
people who enjoy opera, song recitals and 
orchestral concerts feel slightly uncom- 
fortable when two violins, viola and 
‘cello claim their notice. Perhaps we 
should say, then, that the experimenter 
ought not to feel discouraged if his first 
experiment be not successful. One con- 
cert devoted to quartet music is not likely 
to make converts. It is the frequency 
with which such music is heard, and the 
gradually increasing familiarity with 
the medium that will, in the main, bring 
light and enjoyment. If, however, some- 
one protests that the man who is fright- 
ened away at the first concert is not like- 
ly to return, one can hope only that there 
exist many ready to give this kind of 
music a more prolonged trial. In any 
case, where tickets for such concerts are 
issued in a series, the very possession of 
them for the second or third event may 
tempt the waverer to his seat once more. 
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Unanimously conceded to be 


the most complete, and author- 
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itative book ever published. 


{ Contains valuable, informative articles 
for guidance of managers, local clubs. 
teachers, students, universities, super- 


visors, ete. 


J All the musical information you desire 
to know concerning thousands of Ameri- 


ean cities and towns. 
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A copy of this invaluable book (262 pages. 
bound in durable linen) will be sent postpaid 


for $2.00. 
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STRAUSS LAUDED IN 


BALTIMORE RECITAL 


Elisabeth Schumann Assists 
Composer—Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Visit 


}ALTIMORE, Nov. 12.—The appearance 
¢ Dr. Richard Strauss as pianist, ac- 
yipanying Elisabeth Schumann, _ s0- 
-.no, in a program of seventeen lieder, 
ked an evening of distinction at 
the Lyric, Nov. 10. It was through 


energy of the Wm. A. Albaugh 
ert Bureau that the distinguished 
German composer was heard in a local 
recital. Such a delivery of the songs 
hat given by Mme. Schumann, with 
exquisite vocal skill, purity of tone 
clear enunciation constituted a 
worthy artistic co-operation with the 
composer. Dr. Strauss at the piano 
and the singer, blending her individuality 
into his interpretation, worked in com- 
plete harmony. Many songs had to be 
repeated, and at the end the favorite 
“Standchen” as an extra sent this audi- 
ence away with one of the happiest musi- 
eal recollections of years. 

\nother important event for Baltimore 
musice-lovers this week was the first con- 
ert of the current season by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, and with Kathleen Parlow, 
violinist, as soloist. This concert was 
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given on Nov. 9 at the Lyric. Although 
the experiment in the reseating of the 
orchestra may secure advantages for the 
string tone, a uniform violin tone from 
the first and second group, and a blending 
of the ’cellos and horns, there seemed on 
this occasion a loss of woodwind brilliance 
due to the change of position of this 
group. Moreover, the new position of the 
brasses seemed ill-suited for the acoustics 
of the local auditorium, and tonal over- 
balance was discerned in the excerpts 
from “The Damnation of Faust” and 
“Walkiire.” In the Debussy transcrip- 
tions of the Satie music from the “Gym- 
nopédies” series the audience found much 
to appreciate. Kathleen Parlow was the 
soloist in the Brahms violin concerto, and 
played with unusual vigor and skill. 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, was heard in the third Peabody 
recital of the series‘on the afternoon of 
Nov. 11. As a young American pianist 
whose equipment is the outcome of Ameri- 
can training, Mr. Tallarico deserves every 
recognition, and in his work there is in- 
dividual charm and temperament. Amon~ 
the features of his program were Mrs. 
Beach’s Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
a Rhapsody by Erno Dohnanyi, and 
novelties by Novak and Glazounoff. 
The guarantee required to secure the 
visit of the Chicago Opera Association 
to Baltimore, probably on March 6, 7 
and 8, at the Lyric, is within $3,000 of 
the amount required, $40,000. It is ex- 
pected that the remaining sum will be 
quickly subscribed, and as an incentive 
to that end, Mayor Broening has given 
$1,000. F. C. B. 





FIRST CONCERT GIVEN 
BY BANGOR SYMPHONY 





Young People’s Program Inaugurates 
Twenty-sixth Season of Forces— 


Elect New Officers 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 12.—Before a 
record-breaking audience, in which chil- 
dren predominated, the Bangor Sym- 
phony, Adelbert Wells Sprague, conduc- 
tor, opened auspiciously its twenty-sixth 
season with its first Young People’ con- 
cert, in the City Hall, Nov. 9. 

Haydn’s Symphony in B Flat; Thomas’ 
Overture to “Raymond”; and Delibes’ 
ballet suite, “La Souree,” again em- 
phasized the control Mr. Sprague has 
over his men. The remaining program 
numbers, Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” No. 3, 
and a “Serenade,” by Toselli, completed 
the excellent program. The program- 
notes are prepared by Abbie N. Garland. 

The advance sale of season tickets, 
which eclipsed all previous records, was 
this year in charge of Horace M. Pullen, 
Roland J. Sawyer, Benjamin T. Shaw, 
James D. Maxwell, Gertrude McClure, 
Mildred Beverley, Abbie N. Garland, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tuck and Josephine 
Wiggin. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Maine Musical Association was held on 
Nov. 7 at the Chamber of Commerce and 
the following directors were elected: 
Frank R. Atwood, Frank S. Ames, Harry 
D. Benson, Franklin E. Bragg, Lyman 
Blair, Harriet M. Burr, E. L. Cleveland, 
Harry L. Crabtree, Douglas A. Crocker, 
Albert P. Cushman, Mrs. Sarah P. 
Emery, Henry B. Eaton, Wilfrid A. 
Finnegan, A. Langdon Freese, Hon. F. 
E. Guernesey, Wilfrid A. Hennessy, 
Harold Hinckley, Harry B. Ivers, Harry 
W. Libbey, William McC. Sawyer, Otis 
Skinner, Louis C. Stearns, Adelbert W. 
Sprague, Hon. W. H. Waterhouse and 
Gorham H. Wood. 

Following the adjournment of the 
tockholders’ meeting, the board of direc- 
tors held its annual meeting and elected 
these officers: Douglas A. Crocker, presi- 
lent; Franklin E. Bragg, vice-president ; 
Wilfrid A. Hennessy, secretary; Mrs. 
Sarah P. Emery, treasurer; Harry D. 
Benson, Wilfrid A. Finnegan, Harold 
Hinckley, Harry B. Ivers, Harry M. 
Libbey, Otis Skinner and Adelbert W. 


Sprague, executive committee. 
J.L. B. 





New York Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, Elects Officers 


Elections of two officers for the New 
ork Chapter, American Guild of Or- 
inists, were held at a meeting of the or- 
anization on Nov. 7. Philip James was 
ected librarian, to fill the place left 
acant by the death of Harry Brooks 
lay. H. Alan Floyd was elected to the 
ouncil, to succeed Charles Henry Doer- 
im, recently appointed subwarden. At 
le same session the executive committee 
ras authorized to meet with the exec- 
tive committee of the Society of The- 


ater Organists to discuss the latter’s re- 
quest for admission to the Guild. Plans 
were considered for a memorial service 
‘in honor of the late Dr. Victor Baier in 
Trinity Church in January. 


WHITEHILL IN BETHLEHEM 








Metropolitan Baritone Opens _ Local 


Series—Club Programs Given 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Nov. 11.—Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared in recital here 
on Nov. 1, as the opening concert of the 
series managed by J. V. Dippery and 
W. H. Linn. His program of operatic 
arias and English, French and German 
songs, pleased a large audience. 

A series of musical afternoons devoted 
to the study of various composers, and 
arranged by the music department of the 
Woman’s Club, was inaugurated by a 
program devoted to Mascagni. Pauline 
Michel gave violin numbers. Mrs. A. W. 


Bray is chairman of the series. 
R. E. S. 


MADISON HAILS YSAYE 








Cincinnati Symphony Pays First Visit to 
City—Godowsky Heard 

MADISON, WIs., Nov. 12.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony under Eugen Ysaye, gave 
a program at the University Armory 
in which every available seat was oc- 
cupied. It was the first time the Cin- 
cinnati forces played here and they re- 
ceived an ovation. The symphony was 
Schumann’s third. Ysaye’s “Exile” for 
string orchestra, and Emil Heermann’s 
solo in the Prelude to “The Deluge” of 
Saint-Saéns, were features of the pro- 
gram. It is doubtful whether Madison 


will hear any other orchestras this sea- 
son as the Orchestral Association has 
thus far been unable to engage others. 
The MacDowell Club now in its second 
year presented Leopold Godowsky in re- 
cital before an audience of 1600 at the 
Christ Presbyterian Church on Nov. 4. 
Godowsky did more to break the habitual 
reserve of a Madison audience than any 


artist appearing here recently. 
o. Wd. 


FORM NEW MANAGEMENT 








Horner-Witte-Shouse Combination Plans 
Series for Kansas City 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 12.—A new 
managerial combination has been formed 
by Louis Shouse, who has been present- 


ing musical attractions at Convention 
Hall for twenty-odd years, and the 
Horner-Witte management. The Horner- 
Witte-Shouse firm has been organized 
for the purpose of furthering local mu- 
sic life. It expects to bring several at- 
tractions here each season of the caliber 
of Strauss, Claire Dux, Rachmaninoff, 
Kreisler and Pavlowa, who are to be 
presented this season at Convention Hall. 


NEW HALL IN CHARLESTON 








Kearse Theater to Provide Auditorium 
for City Events—Plans of Symphony 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 12.—Plans 
have been announced for the new Kearse 
Theater. Inasmuch as this city has had 
no suitable auditorium for its concerts, 
musicians expect that the projected buila- 
ing will assist materially in developing 
the city’s music. The theater will atford 
adequate accommodation for a large or- 
chestra, and a fine organ will be installed. 

The Charleston Symphony, conducted 
by W. S. Mason, has announced that it 
will give six concerts this season at the 
Rialto Theater. Rehearsals are now 
well under way. G. @. CG. 


GIVES FIRST MUSICALE 








Beethoven Society Opens Season with 


Program at Hotel Plaza 

The season’s first musicale of the 
Beethoven Society was given at the Hotel 
Plaza on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 12, 
when the program was presented by 
Helen Stover, soprano, and Fernando 
Guarneri, baritone. Mme. Aida Tannini- 
Tagliavia, president of the society, made 
the address of greeting, and introduced 
Howard Barlow, the society’s newly ap- 
pointed conductor. Brief addresses were 
made by several of the honor guests of 
the afternoon, 

Both soloists were heartily applauded, 
Miss Stover singing the aria of Lia from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and a 
group of songs, all by Americans. These 
included Mr. Barlow’s “Hush of the 
World,” Horace Johnson’s “The Three 
Cherry Trees,” Wintter Watts’ “Wings 
of Night,” A. Walter Kramer’s “Invoca- 
tion” and Rudolph Ganz’s “The Sea Hath 
Its Pearls.” The Barlow, Johnson and 
Kramer songs were sung for the first 
time. Asan encore Miss Stover sang an- 
other Barlow song, “Your Eyes.” Mr. 
Guarneri offered the “Brindisi” from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet” and songs by Sibella, 
Tosti, De Curtis and Leoni, and an extra, 
in which he accompanied himself at the 
piano. Walter Golde was the accompan- 
ist for Miss Stover; Harold Osborn- 
Smith for Mr. Guarneri. 





Martinelli Completes Concert Tour 
and Returns to Metropolitan Opera 


ST eee 
(Portrait on Front Page.) 
RESH from operatic successes at the 


Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, Gio- 


vanni Martinelli left New York almost 
immediately after his return in early 
October for a concert tour which took 
him to Lexington, Ky.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Montclair, N. J.; 
Roanoke, Va.; Portland, Me.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Newport News and Lynchburg, 
Va. He made his first New York ap- 
pearance for the season at the Hippo- 
drome, singing to an enormous audience, 
which received him with enthusiasm. 
Early in the Metropolitan season Mr. 
Martinelli will appear in the heroic rdle 
of Ernani in an elaborate revival of the 
opera of that name. He will also sing 
the various leading réles with which he 
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has been identified in the last ten years 
at the Metropolitan including Radames 
in “Aida” and Don José in “Carmen.” 
Mr. Martinelli had what was prob- 
ably the most exciting experience of his 
career last summer in South America. 
He sailed down the west coast to Chile 
meaning to take the Trans-Andean Rail- 
way to Buenos Aires. Early snows 
blocked the railroad passing, and in re- 
sponse to frantic cables from the im- 
presario Mr. Martinelli organized a 
mule back caravan which, after tremen- 
dous hardship and suffering from cold 
and exposure, succeeded in crossing the 
narrow defiles and swollen streams. Mr. 
Martinelli was accompanied in this haz- 
ardous exploit by his accompanist, Emi- 
lio Roxas; Carolina Lazzari and Adamo 


Didur. 


BACH CHOIR SINGS 
TO PHILADELPHIANS 


Choristers in Concert with 
Stokowski’s Men—London 
Quartet Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 12.—An audience 
limited only by the size of the Academy 
of Music was present at the first con- 
cert ever given in this city by the cele- 
brated Bach Choir from Bethlehem. 
Many Philadelphians have travelled to 
that city during the last score of years 
to hear the works of Bach sung authori- 
tatively and fervently as conducted by 
Dr. Fred Wolle. But this was the first 
time that they had a chance to hear this 
notable choir without making a long 
trip. 

The occasion was memorable. Dr. 


Wolle was the conductor, and the choir 
sang with all its address and impres- 
Siveness excerpts from the B Minor 
Mass, as well as some chorales. The 
Philadelphia orchestra took part in the 
program, playing the Second Branden- 
burg Concerto and the C Major Suite. 

The soloists were Nicholas Douty, 
tenor, who has been a soloist at every 
Bach festival since the beginning, in 
1900, and Mildred Faas, soprano, who 
has sung with the Choir almost yearly 
for several seasons. They both sang 
with excellent effect, observing the ad- 
mirable devotional atmosphere which 
marked the work of the Choir. The 
noted Trombone Choir of the Moravian 
Church played impressive chorales out- 
side the Academy before the concert. 
The audience entered heartily into the 
inspiring and devotional spirit of the 
occasion. 

The first concert of the sixth season 
of the Chamber Music Association intro- 
duced to Philadelphians the London 
Quartet, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 6, 
at the Bellevue Stratford. The members 
were —— in force, filling the spa- 
cious ballroom, and again proving that 
there is a field for high-class music in 
Philadelphia on Sundays, despite the old 
blue laws. 

The Londoners played with as finely 
adjusted an ensemble as any chamber 
music organization heard in Philadel- 
phia since the disintegration of the 
Kneisel Quartet. They also observed 
the best tradition of the classics in their 
interpretation of the Mozart D Minor 
Quintet. There was exquisite quality in 
the more modern Debussy G Minor 
Quartet. A Folk Song Fantasy by H. 
Waldo Warner, viola player of the or- 
—, proved rich in popular ap- 
peal. 

The Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio gave 
a delightful concert in Witherspoon 
Hall. The organization, consisting of 
Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Hans Kindler, 
former principal ’cellist and now an in- 
dependent concert artist, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist, was heard in Rach- 
maninoff’s Trio Elégiaque,”’ Beethoven’s 
C Minor Trio, and the Trio Concerto by 
Rameau. 

The Gallo forces will open their three 
weeks’ season here at the end of the 
month and the Metropolitan Company 
from New York will begin its weekly 
visits. 

The Snellenburg Choral Society and 
band have been giving a series of con- 
certs this month conducted by Dr. Henry 
Gordon Thunder. The soloists include 
Marie Stone Langston, Royal P. Mac- 
Lellan, George Detweiler and Elsa Ly- 
ons Cook. W. R. M. 


LIMA, OHI0.—The members of the 
choir of Christ Episcopal Church, with 
Mrs. Forster Robinson as conductor, 
were entertained at. dinner by the rector 
and vestrymen at Lima Club on Nov. 3. 
The feature of the entertainment which 
followed was “Celebrities and Characters 
in Music,” a burlesque wherein famous 
artists of the present day were imper- 
sonated. Those who took part were Mary 
Katherine Roby, S. M. Baker, William 
Henneke, Mrs. Harry L. Gayor, Joseph- 
ine Sherwood Mehaffey, Kent Ebersole, 
Mrs. Clem Thompson, Dr. Foster Robin- 
son, and Ernest Baird. The program 
was concluded with a dainty picture in 
which Mrs. Robinson was the central 
figure, gowned as Aunt Cynthia in a cos- 
tume handed down from her great grandc- 
mother of 125 years ago. She sang 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” in which choir 
and the instrumentalists joined. 
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COCcOANUT GROVE, FLA.—Bruce H. 
Davis of the faculty of Oberlin Conser- 
vatory has been engaged as organist for 


the winter season at St. Stephen’s Epis- . 


copal Church. 
* * «* 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Paul Pierre Mc- 
Neely presented four piano pupils— 
Gwendolyn Mines, Nance Thompson, 
Wesley Peterson, and Jeanne Farrow 
Kines—in a studio recital. 

* * * 

SouTH MANCHESTER, CONN. — An- 
nouncement has recently been made of 
the marriage of John A. Anderson, Jr., 
bass soloist of South Baptist Church, 
Hartford, and Florence C. Skinner. 

BANGOR, ME.—Hope Loder, soprano, 
who is leaving for New York to con- 
tinue her studies under Sergei Klibansky, 
appeared with Mary Hayes Hayford, 
pianist, at a farewell recital at the home 
of Miss Loder’s teacher, Anna Strick- 
land. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mary Wilie, con- 
tralto, who recently arrived from the 
East, appeared in recital before the Mac- 
Dowell Club at the Multnomah Hotel 


Auditorium, and was received with 
marked favor. Margaret Notz was ac- 
companist. 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—Proceeds of the 
concerts given here recently by the 
United States Marine Band will be de- 
voted to a fund for the aid of disabled 
soldiers. The committee announced after 
its latest meeting that the amount avail- 
able is $1,040. 

* * * 

MorGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Indian 
lyric drama, “Se-a-wan-a,” was given in 
Commencement Hall under the auspices 
of the Women’s Music Club by the fol- 
lowing Morgantown singers: Mildred 
Lazelle, Mary Wood, Edna Morris, Anna 
Mathers, Inez Davis, Lucy Dougan and 
Maud Cather. “Pe 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Milly Perryn Can- 
field, organist and pianist, has arrived 
from Los Angeles to reside permanently 
in this city. Mrs. Canfield was organist 
last summer in Los Angeles, and for 
ten years previously was organist in the 
Flagler Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

ok * * 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Mrs. Oscar 
Shaw presented the following piano 
pupils in a recital at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace Ferguson: Mary 
Shaw, Jack Burns, Mary McGlinn, Otis 
Farley, Betty Kooken, Gunder Anderson, 
Jeane Hurlbut, Glen Malmquist, Byrel 
Troxell and Nellie Gartner. 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Sarah Hudson 
White, organist of St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, gave a recital at that church, 
her program including music by Le- 
fébure-Wely, Guilmant, Rogers, Will 
M. S. Brown, Silver, and Kinder. 
Eleanor Girton Kemery, contralto, and 
Wilmer S. Boddy, baritone, assisted. 

-_ 


MissouLa, Mont.— Pupils of | the 
Swartz Piano Studio were heard in a 
Hallowe’en costume program in the club- 
rooms of the Y. W. C. A. The excellent 
music was appropriate to the occasion. 
Advanced students of the School of Mu- 
sic of the University gave a program 
recently in the University auditorium. 

* * 


York, PA.—Two performances of De 
Koven’s opera, “Robin Hood,” were given 
here, the following appearing in the cast: 
Ralph Brainard, Elsie Thiede, Betty 
Baxter, George White, Glenn Shauer, 
Harry Hermsen, Frank Harsh, Fred 
Hartung, Mrs. Clarence Bennett and 
Bess Curry. May Valentine directed the 
performances. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Florence 
Legere Hayes was the soloist at the re- 
ception of the senior and junior classes 
of the Fleurette School of Musical 
Drama, recently established here by 
Mary Sales Hancort. More than 200 
pupils took part in a program of solo 
and group dancing and music. Esther 
Berg, soprano, and Joseph Lycell, bari- 
tone, gave a concert at the Swedish Con- 
gregational Church for the Swedish Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association of this city. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—F rench music, old 
and modern, comprised the program ar- 
ranged by Ethel May Moore for the meet- 
ing of the Matinée Musicale at the Ma- 
sonic Temple. Mrs. Howard Clippinger, 
Mrs. Robert Tinsley, Marie Dawson- 
Morrell, Mrs. Frank Edenharter, and 
Marion Williams appeared. 

” ad 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Much interest was 
aroused recently by the dedication of a 
set of eleven bells in the tower of the 
First Lutheran Church of this city. The 
bells were cast in the foundry of the 
McShane Company in Baltimore, and 
cost $10,000. The opening programs 
were given by Mr. W. H. Mettee of 
Baltimore. 

x 7” * 

TORONTO.—The choir of Grant M. E. 
Church, under the leadership of R. P. 
Edwards, assisted by the University Ave- 
nue Baptist Church under the leader- 
ship of W. H. Crawley, gave a sacred 
concert on Oct. 23 that upheld the tradi- 
tions of the colored folks as makers of 
harmony. The ensemble work of both 
choirs was of a high order. 


MIAMI, FLA.—Peggy de Perucker of 
the Miami Conservatory interested the 
members of the Junior Club at the 
Women’s Club Auditorium by a talk on 
the history and construction of violins 
and the development of violin playing. 
At the opening of the new open-air 
pavilion in the Conservatory grounds, 
Mr. Hammatt gave demonstrations of 
aesthetic dancing. 

a 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Pupils’ recitals 
have been given recently in the studios 
of Edgar J. Parry, Helen Tufts-Lauhon, 
Mrs. Edgar Fisher, Marshall College mu- 
sic department and others. Dorothea 
Sandman conducts weekly recitals by ad- 
vanced students. Marguerite Neekamp- 
Stein, soprano and vocal teacher, has 
been receiving lessons from Frank La 
Forge during the summer. 

a | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Band_ concerts 
were given daily in the semi-centennial 
celebration in Birmingham in the week 
from Oct. 24 to 29. The conductors 
were: O. Gordon Erickson, Municipal; 
E. C. Jordon, Avondale Mills (Birming- 
ham) and Boys’ Industrial School; J. 
M. Henley, Avondale Mills (Mignon, 
Ala.) and John McCrorie, American 
Steel and Wire Company Band. 


WICHITA, KAN.—“Opera Singers of 
To-day” was the subject discussed at the 
Musical-Club’s first meeting of the sea- 
son at the High School Auditorium. 
Brief sketches of the careers of operatic 
celebrities were given, together with rec- 
ords of their principal arias. Margaret 
Milhaubt and Mrs. L. A. Heckard con- 
tributed vocal numbers. The club, con- 
ducted by Jessie L. Clark, sang Gounod’s 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber.” Many visitors 
were present. 

* * 

WATERLOO, IowA, Oct. 15.—The Fine 
Arts Club at its second meeting of the 
year, began their study of operas with 
Gliick’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” with musi- 
cal numbers from the opera given by 
Mrs. J. O. Knox, Mrs. W. H. Bickley, 
Mrs. A. B. Chambers, Mrs. C. M. Young, 
Mrs. A. E. Enderlein, Mrs. Herbert Mar- 
shall. There were 100 members present. 
The Obendorfers will produce an opera 
under the auspices of the Fine Arts Club 
some time in January. 

* * t 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church, assisted 
by Helen Tufts-Lauhon, soprano, and F. 
W. Grover, tenor, as soloists, and the 
Masonic Male Quartet, sang, on Oct. 23), 
Mendelssohn’s “As the Hart Pants.” 
The auditorium of the church was 
packed, and the singing, conducted by 
Edwin M. Steckel as organist, was 
warmly praised. The cantata was the 
first of a series to be given on the fourth 
Sunday night of each month. 

* * * 


PASADENA, CAL.—A trio, “By the 
Pool,” composed by F, Marion Ralston, 
was a feature of the program at the first 
of the membership evenings of the Pasa- 
dena Community Orchestra, of which 
Will Rounds is conductor. The concert 
was given at the High School. | Miss 
Ralston appeared as pianist, and others 


whe took part were: Esther Talbot and 
Reginald Bland, violinists, and Paul Cart- 
wright, ’cellist. These evenings are to 
be given on the fourth Monday in each 
month. a / 


PHILIPPI, W. VAa.—A _ program of 
vocal and piano solos, violin music and 
readings was given at the annual recital 
by the faculty of the music and expres- 
sion departments of Broaddus College. 
Those who appeared were: Emma Hall 
of Boston, head of the music department; 
Florence Knight of Buffalo, piano in- 
structor; Helen Roberts of Brooklyn, 
teacher of voice; Dorothy Newcombe of 
Boston, instructor in violin, and Elsie 
Tillman of McRae, Ga., head of the 
expression department. 

* * * 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Estelle Meuhaus, 
pianist, and Howe Clifford, Shakespear- 
ean reader, gave a recital at the Lawn 
Clubhouse, when Miss Meuhaus ap- 
peared in a program which included 
modern works, and Mr. Clifford read 
three scenes from “The Merchant of 
Venice.” At a concert at Neighborhood 
House Music School, the program was 
given by Mrs. Arthur Morrell, soprano; 
Hazel Imrie, contralto; Mrs. Joseph Der- 
by and Mr. D’Amato, violinists, and Mrs. 
Louis R. Hemingway and Celia Levy, 
accompanists. 

* * 

OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—At a meet- 
ing of the Junior MacDowell Club, at 
the home of Mrs. Jules Bloch, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Wayne 
Huff, president; Mercedes Thorpe, vice- 
president; Dwight Galloway, recording 
secretary; Mex ‘Rodman, corresponding 
secretary, and Alice Starkey, treasurer. 
The members of the advisory board are: 
Mrs. Bloch, Mrs. Walter D. Caldwell, 
Mrs. Joseph F. Ramsey, Hyla Florence 
Long, Florence Wilson and Felice Hat- 
biel. The club is to meet on the third 
Saturday of each month. 

* * a 


OKLAHOMA CiITy, OKLA.—In the first 
of a series of studio programs planned 
by Mrs. Mina Herz Hightower, Amy 
Hightower, Audrey Sipes, Katherine 
Klein, Mabel Hartford, John Melvin 
Wheeler, Owanda Meek, Virginia Shaw, 
Gertrude Marshall, Betty Putney and 
Bernard Kennedy were heard. A con- 
tinuation of the discussion on the devel- 
opment of American music, was the pro- 
gram for the music department at the 
last meeting of the Sorosis Club. An 
historical sketch was given by Mrs. A. H. 
Stoddard, followed by a musical program. 

* 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Japanese music 
formed the program presented by Mrs. 
J. W. Holt at the first meeting of the 
music department of the Women’s Club. 
The Japanese national hymn was sung 
by Alice Simpson, Josephine Horner, 
Luella Weinert, Antoinette Perron, Ida 
Shapiro and Mrs. T. E. Quillan, with 
Mrs. J. W. Holt as accompanist. A paper 
on “Japanese Music” was read by Mrs. 
A. P. Ford. Others who contributed 
were Onice McKeen, Mrs David New- 
comer, Mrs. Irving Stone and Mrs. L. L. 
Marks. Mrs. W. B MeMillan directed 
the program 

af * ” 

PASADENA, CAL—Music of the Greek 
or Russian church formed the chief part 
of the program at the regular meeting of 
the Tuesday Musicale at the Vista del 
Arroyo. The guest artists were Harry 
Ershoff of Los Angeles, baritone, and 
Charles Goodman of Pasadena, the latter 
giving an interesting talk. Members of 
the club taking part were Mrs. C. C. 
Snyder, contralto, in Russian folk songs, 
accompanied by Mrs. E. B. Russell, who 
arranged the program; Lois Brown, 
pianist, who played the Rubinstein Con- 
certo in D Minor, with Mrs. J. R. Brag- 
don at the second piano; and Ina Ensign, 
soprano, with Doris Levings as accom- 
panist. Rita Kinella of Los Angeles 
was accompanist for Mr. Ershoff. 

ok 7 * 

URBANA, ILL.—F rederic B. Stiven, or- 
ganist, gave another of his recitals at 
the University of Illinois, playing Guil- 
mant’s Sixth Sonata, Rogers’ Scherzo in 
B Minor, Hollins’ “Triumphal March” in 
E Flat, and other music. He was as- 
sisted by George Foss Schwartz, viola, 
in two numbers of Schumann’s “March- 
enbilder.” Edna A. Treat, organist, also 
gave a recital at the university, her pro- 
gram ranging from Bach to Stoughton. 
Two members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity School of Music—Manoah Leide, 
violinist, and Henri Jacobus van den 
Berg, pianist—appeared in a program 
of which one of the features was Wieni- 
awski’s Concerto in D Minor, Op. 22. A 
recital was also given by the following 
students: Mary Watson, Rachel Truex, 
Lois Rice, Helen Brehm, Kathryn 
Hughes and A. W. Thompson. 


— 


BANGOR, ME.—Assisted by Mrs. © «ay. 
doline Barnes Robinson, violinist, ;), 
Schumann Club opened its season a: th, 
home of Anna Strickland, when | /}, 
Sonata” was discussed. A paper o» jj, 
history and development was give }, 
Helena Tewksbury, who gave illu :;;. 
tions on the piano from Clem yj; 
Mozart, and Beethoven. Mrs. Rob). so, 
played Schubert’s Sonatina, Op: (37 
accompanied by Mrs. Roy Coffin. 4 
Stanley Cayting of this city, who is | ay. 
ing his second season with the Cleve jq 
Symphony, has been appointed to the 
faculty of East Technology gh 
School of Cleveland as teacher of vy. jy 
Ethel Woodman, formerly a membe « 9; 
the University Church Choir of this . ity 
and now pursuing her vocal studies jj} 
Mrs. Anne Wasgatt Whittredge ; 
Steinert Hall, Boston, has accepted the 
position of contralto soloist at the © op. 
gregational Church in West Somer lle 
Mass. 

* * * 

EUGENE, ORE.—The orchestra of the 
University of Oregon will make jt; 
first appearance this season at a concer 
to be given in Eugene next month. Rex 
Underwood is the conductor. Lor, 
Teschner, teacher of the ’cello in the 
University School of Music, and Beulah 
Clark, flautist, have joined the organiza. 


tion. Orchestra members who wil! he 
heard this year are: Former membvrs: 
Violins, Alberta Potter, Margaret 


Phelps, Gwendolyn Lampshire, Ransoy 
McArthur, and Ralph McCalflin; viola, 
Clair Collette, Wilson Gaily; ’cello, Ralph 
Hoeber, Agnes Kennedy; double bass, 
John Anderson; trumpet, Meryl Deming: 
flute, Ernest Rosin, Arnold Anderson: 
bass clarinet, Arthur Campbell; trom. 
bone, Herbert Hacker, Wister Rosen. 
berg; tympani, George York; horn, 
Herbert Darby; saxophone, Velma Farn- 
ham. New members this year are: 
Violin, John Biascher, Helen Harper, 
Miller Chapman, Morma Wilson; trun- 
pet, Harry Searles; ’cello, Lora Tesch- 
ner; organ, Edith Driver; piano, Helen 
Caples; harp, Elcina Green. 
* * as 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Cecil Frankel of Laos 
Angeles, who has been for four years 
president of the California Federation, 
spoke on the work of the federation at 
a meeting of the Monday Musical Club, 
and resolutions were passed agreeing to 
assist the Oregon Federation financially, 
to protest to Congress against the pro- 
posed tax on musical instruments, and to 
celebrate the birthday of Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, founder of the federation. Mrs. 
Nettie Greer-Taylor, president of the 
Oregon Federation, gave an address on 
American music. A program was given 
by Katherine Story, soprano, and Ethel 
Edick Burtt, pianist. Margaret Notz 
was accompanist. Mrs. A. R. Mattingly 
is president of the club. The first meet- 
ing of the Dunning Instructors’ Music 
Club, formed to stimulate interest in the 
general study of music, was held re- 
cently at the home of Mrs. Jean Warren 
Carrick. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 
is the honorary president of this organ- 
ization; Florence Grasle, vice-president; 
Mrs. Viola Ridgeway, secretary, and 
Mrs. Ruth Ashton, treasurer. 


* * * 


SUNBURY, OHIO, Nov. 7.—Sunbury, 4 
town of 1000 inhabitants, has organized 
a Music Club, and at a meeting on Oct. 
24, in the High School Chapel, the fol- 
lowing officers were appointed: Presi- 
dent, Orville F. Barcus; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mac Blayney; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Daisy Vandivort; secretary- 
treasurer, James W. Furry; librarian, 
Carl F. Schneider. The following are 
the charter members: Erma Anderson, 
Orville F. Barcus, K. O. Burrer, Mrs. K. 
O. Burrer, Carleton Burrer, Mrs. E. D. 
Baker, Ferne Buckingham, Almeda Buck- 
ingham, R. M. Blayney, Gerald Crow, 
Mrs. Leland Fisher, James Furry, Ethe! 
Furry, Mrs. J. A. Guthrie, Mrs. J. H. 
Gerhardt, Fred Hervey, Dwight Hoover, 
Mrs. Fred Hervey, Mrs. Dwight Hoover, 
Mrs. J. B. Landon, Harry Morris, Flo 
ence Perfect, Mrs. Florence Peel, Ear'!e 
Perfect, Carl F. Schneider, Mrs. Carl §. 
Schneider, Kathryn Schneider, Packard 
Schneider, Angeline Stanforth, Ms. 
Daisy Vandivort, Mrs. O. W. Whitney. 
William Whitney, and Dr. C. W. Wilson. 
The Executive Board is composed of M?s. 
K. O. Burrer, Mrs. E. D. Baker, Ethe! 
Furry, Mrs. Dwight Hoover, Mrs. J. 
Landon, Florence Perfect, Gertrude Pe:|, 
Mrs. Carl F. Schneider, and Mrs. O. W. 
Whitney. Four artist concerts, and s x 
by active members, are to be given du 
ing the year. The second and third Mo- 
days of the month have been chosen 
the concert evenings. The Sunbury Ch» 
ral Society will give choral numbers ‘t 
the club’s concerts. 
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= ILS OF A. RUSS PATTERSON recital program and coaching operatic Se 

PUP . “ 


APPEAR 


The first of the monthly musicales 
planned by A. Russ Patterson, New York 
teacher, was given in his studios 


voce. . 
Many excellent voices were 


on OV. 7. 


eard. 
P Rertha Richards, whose voice is a so- 
prano of good quality, appeared in songs 
of ‘Tirindelli, Massenet and Woodman. 
Edward Beckman, a tenor of. much 
| promise, sang numbers by Puccini, Hall- 
stron and Hallett Gilberté. — Suzanne 
Kenyon, soprano, gave interesting inter- 

retations of music by Mozart, Marchesi, 
Curran and Gray. Two prize winners 
of the National Music Festival appeared 
_[enore Van Blerkom and Rose Dree- 
hen, sopranos. Miss Van Blerkom 
gained marked approval for a group of 
songs by Verdi, Cadman and Sibella, 
and Miss Dreeben was also applauded 
for an aria from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” Grieg’s “Ein Traume and 
Gilberté’s “Ah, Love But a Day. Maur- 
ice La Vove, bass-baritone, revealed a 
good style in Handel’s aria “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves,” Leoncavallo’s 
“Jaza piccolo Zingara,” and Clarke’s 
“The Blind Plowman”; Janet Watts, 
soprano, appeared with success in songs 
of Hahn and Massenet, and Esther 
Hirschberg, contralto, whose voice 1s of 
rich and vibrant quality, sang Kennedy's 
“Vale” and Gilberté’s “Two Roses.” 
Many extras were demanded by the large 
audience. Mr. Gilberté, W. Hart Gid- 
dings and Mr. Patterson were the ac- 
companists. 





MRS. SNYDER ENTERTAINS FOR 
MME. MELUIS 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, vocal 
teacher, entertained at tea on the after- 
noon of Nov. 18 for Luella Meluis, col- 
oratura soprano, who recently made her 
New York recital début. Among the 
guests were Mana-Zucca and her hus- 
band, Mr. Cassel; Grace Filkins, Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Armand Vecsey, Mrs. 
Rosa Low, William Williams, Mrs. E. B. 
McConnell, Harriet McConnell, Ethel 
Dobson, Mrs. J. J. Gormley, Edna Kel- 
logg-Friedlander, Arthur Friedlander, 
Emma Noé, Mr. and Mrs. William Nel- 
son Burritt, Emma Patton Hoyt and Wil- 
liam Hoyt of Chicago, George Hackett, 
Edith de Lys, Cesare Sturani, Marguerite 
Fontrese, Ina F. Grange, John F. Miller, 
Carol Perrenot, Courtenay Foote, Magde- 
lene Merck, John Randall, Charles W. 
Pennoyer, Bessie Clark Branion, Alma 
Belwin, Lillian Albertson, Lolita _Robert- 
son Figman, Lucius Henderson, Frederic 
Persson, Sigmund Spaeth, Mme. Cobina 
Wright and William Wright, Helen Foun- 
tain, Claire Norden, Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Keith, Leonard Liebling, Anna Fitziu, 
Ruby Fitziu Leffingwell, Eleanore de Cis- 
neros and M. B. Swaab. 





KLIBANSKY PUPILS SECURE 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
New York vocal teacher, have secured 
engagements. Florence Eckert and 
Elmer Dietz have been appointed solo- 
ists at the Presbyterian Church in White 
Plains, and Florence Macdonough has 
been re-engaged at Temple Beth-Emeth 
in Albany, and appeared as soloist in 
that city on Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 
Other appearances were: Ruth Pearcy, 
with New York Trio. Nov. 5, at Far 
Rockaway; Virginia Rea, at concert of 
Fortnightly Club of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Lottice Howell. re-engaged upon 
singing at the Strand Theater in Lynn, 
Mass., and Helen Riddell, who gave a 
recital at the Conservatory at Louisville, 


\ 





VAUDEVILLE TOUR FOR MRS. 
McCONNELL’S DAUGHTERS 


larriet McConnell, contralto, and 
Marie McConnell, coloratura soprano, 


are booked for another vaudeville tour 
ler Keith auspices. They played last 
week at the Alhambra Theater, and this 
week they have been at the Royal. Both 
if the singers are pupils of their mother, 
Mrs. E. B. McConnell. Another of Mrs. 
M-Connell’s pupils, Charlotte Taylor, 
iramatie soprano, has been substituting 
fos Julia Sanderson in “Tangerine” with 
success. Mrs. Margaret Bently, a con- 
tralto from Cincinnati, is preparing a 


réles with Mrs. McConnell, who will not 
go with her daughters on their present 
tour but will remain in New York all 
winter to work with her pupils. 





JEAN HEIMEL’S PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Marked talent and sound technical 
training were revealed by pupils of 
Jean Heimel, New York violin teacher, 
in recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Nov. 4. Jeanette Rosenthal 
played effectively De _ Beriot’s first 
“Air Varie.” Samuel Kart showed 
facile technique in Viotti’s Twenty-third 
Concerto. George Wischner gave fluent- 
ly Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade et Polonaise.” 
John Zuckman was skilful in Paganini’s 
Concerto in D. Philip Fishbein was ap- 
plauded for his technique in Vieuxtemps’ 
“Fantasia Appassionata.” Others of 
promise included Sam Heitner, George 
Olnick; David Landau and Pauline Mel- 
nick. Pearl Leitman and Lillian Rosen- 
thal were the accompanists. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR WARFORD’S 
PUPILS 


Of Claude Warford’s pupils, the fol- 
lowing have recently appeared in public: 
Florence Otis, soprano, in Yonkers on 
Nov. 1, and Paterson on Nov. 2; Ralph 
Thomlinson, baritone, in Hackensack on 
Nov. 2, and with the Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society on Nov. 3. Julia Crown has 
been engaged as soloist of the First 
Church of Columbia, S.C. Carroll Sum- 
mer is teaching at the Atlanta Conser- 
vatory, and Maurice Garabrant has been 
appointed assistant to Tertius Noble of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 





SONATA RECITAL AT INSTITUTE 


The eighty-sixth sonata recital at the 
American Institute of Applied Music 
presented Edna Oster, pianist, in the 
Sonata in G of Haessler; Fritz Borjes, 
‘cellist, and Louise R. Keppel, pianist, 
in the Sonatas in G Minor and F Major 
of Marcello; and George K. Raudenbush, 
violinist, in the G Minor Sonata of Bach 
for violin alone. These recitals are 
given on every other Friday afternoon 
and are open to the public. 





MARTINO STUDENTS HONOR 
CAVALLINI 


A reception was held on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 6, by the pupils of Alfredo 
Martino at his New York studio, in honor 
of the return to New York of Mr. Caval- 
lini from a successful tour with Scotti’s 
Grand Opera Company. A musical pro- 
gram was provided by the pupils. 





RALPH LEOPOLD RETURNS TO 
NEW YORK 


Ralph Leopold, vianist-teacher, has re- 
turned to New York for the season and is 
now located at his new studio in the 
Alwyn Court, West Fifty-eighth Street. 





Edward Lebegott Returns to New York 
After Leading Gallo Forces 


Edward Lebegott returned to New 
York last week, after two weeks as con- 
ductor with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Lebegott conducted several 
times during the company’s recent New 
York season and was engaged by Fortune 
Gallo to conduct in Quebec and Montreal. 
He left New York on Oct. 23 and offi- 
ciated in the San Carlo seasons in the 


two Canadian cities. 
In Quebec at the Auditorium Theater 


Mr. Lebegott conducted every day, and 
twice Wednesday and Saturday, the 
operas of the week being “Tosca,” “Bo- 
heme,” “Lucia,” “Carmen,” “Trovatore,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Thais” and 
“Faust.” Although he had never con- 
ducted “Madama Butterfly” and “Thais” 
before, he won marked success in them, 
and this in spite of having only one or- 
chestral rehearsal on each. The follow- 
ing week he conducted, at the St. Denis 
Theater in Montreal, “Tosca,” the open- 
ing night of the season, “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “Traviata” and “Thais.” Mr. Gallo 
offered Mr. Lebegott an engagement for 
the entire season’s tour, but he was un- 
able to accept it, as his vocal class in 
New York was waiting his return. He 
has resumed his teaching at his studio 
in West Seventy-seventh Street. 


hh ete who knew Augusta Ohrstrom 
Renard were shocked and cast down 
on learning on Saturday, Nov. 5, that 
death had the day before taken from the 
world one of their cherished friends. A 
few days’ illness, a necessary operation 
and the end came, peacefully and calmly. 
For many years this gentlewoman had 
labored in New York, giving of her tire- 
less energy in the tuition of those in 
search of vocal truth. She had a bril- 
liant career as a singer in Paris, in her 
native Stockholm; and in these United 
States she was a highly prized concert 
singer, appearing at many important 
festivals. 

Teaching to her was a sacred mission. 
Her devotion to it was something unfor- 
gettable. As a teacher her first success 


came years ago, when Rebecca MacKen- 
zie made her appearance in public. Then 
came Anna Case, who has progressed 
from obscurity in a little New Jersey 
hamlet to her conspicuous position to-day 
in the world of song. Miss Case has 
been loyal to Mme. Renard all through 
the years, having found in her not only 
a teacher but a friend, one whose place 
can never be filled. Anna Case was to 
Mme. Renard more than a pupil, who 
had gone forth into the music world and 
done credit to the training she had re- 
ceived from her; she was like a daughter. 
And on her were bestowed the deepest 
love and interest that a woman can feel. 
All of those lovely Swedish compositions 
that Miss Case has sung in her recitals 
Mme. Renard gave her, many of them 
being things she had sung in her concert 
days. And so it was with the others 
who studied with Mme. Renard; she lav- 
ished on them the affection of a parent, 
the wisdom of an artist who knew how 
difficult it is to scale the heights and 
what anguish the artist has to suffer in 
the achievement of a successful career. 

All of the pupils were girls, for Mme. 
Renard had for many years accepted no 
male pupils, holding that the woman’s 
voice could best be taught by a woman. 
And in this she specialized with gratify- 
ing results. At the funeral services, 
which were held at her home in West 
Seventy-sixth street on Monday morn- 
ing, Nov. 7, conducted by Dr. Gotfrid 
Hammarskjold, head of the Swedish 
Episcopal Church in America, there was 
maintained that simplicity and sincerity 
for which Mme. Renard always worked. 
Family, pupils and friends mourned her. 
True were the word of Dr. Ham- 
marskjold when he said that Mme. Ren- 
ard was a friend to her pupils, one, who 
not only gave them their lessons but gave 
them food when they were hungry, and 
solved their problems when they were 
distressed and in despair. Among the 
mourners was seen Andreas Dippel, who 
in his consulship at the Metropolitan had 
discovered the gift of Anna Case and en- 
gaged her for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

There is a feeling of conspicuous 
achievement in the work Mme. Renard 
accomplished. She strove for artistic 
performance and she lived to see it exem- 
plified by her students. A touch of re- 
gret there is, too, that she did not live 
to hear a very remarkable young Rus- 
sian soprano, who has been under her 
guidance these last few years, safely 
launched on her career. This young 
singer, however, is already equipped for 
her career and when she appears her 
work will recall the teachings of Mme. 
Renard. For it is one of the finest tal- 
ents that came to her in her long activity 
as a teacher. 

In the years that I have had the 
privilege of knowing Mme. Renard I 
have always admired her wonderful 
spirit, her genuine artistic sense, her 
finely altruistic attitude in her work, 
and, above all, that deep human quality, 
a maternal possession, that stamped her, 
to me, 2 great woman. Modest about 
her gifts it was only a few years ago 
that she allowed a few of her composi- 
tions to be heard publicly when Miss 
Case introduced her “Angelus” and 
“Chanson Douce,” two songs charming 
in conception. 

As I look back I find a marked similar- 
ity in the characters of Mme. Renard and 
of the late Bertha Feiring Tapper. Both 
Scandinavians, Mme. Renard a Swede 


and Mrs. Tapper a Norwegian, these two 
women were utterly unselfish in their 
lives, giving generously to those in need; 
Mme. Renard to her pupils, Mrs. Tapper 
to hers, especially to Leo Ornstein, now 
an established artist, but, when I heard 
him first, a boy of twelve. He could 
never have made his mark without the 
spiritual aid that he received from Mrs. 
Tapper and the belief she had in his 
gifts. She was his inspiration. And it 
is an inspiration that Mme. Renard was 
to her family, her pupils and to all who 
oe In contact with her throughout her 
ife. 


PASSED AWAY 


C. Arthur Haulenbeck 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—C. Arthur 
Haulenbeck, recently elected president of 
the Portland Symphony, and widely 
known in musical circles, dropped dead 
recently at his studio from a sudden at- 
tack of heart disease. The body was 
found by a young pupil who entered the 
studio to take a music lesson. A doctor 
was called immediately, but Mr. Haulen- 
beck was then beyond medical aid. He 
had lived in Portland for about four 
years, having come here from Minne- 
sota. He was fifty years old. The fam- 
ily home is at Beaverton and the body 
was taken there. Friends said that Mr. 
Haulenbeck had complained of being ill, 
but he was much improved and came into 
Portland to attend to his usual studio 
work. He leaves a widow. . C. 














Robert W. Iverson 


Robert W. Iverson, president o , 
Aschenbroedel Verein, "aad for Boas 
years a member of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union, died at his home in 
New York on Nov. 8, after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Iverson was born in Kalten- 
kirchen, Denmark, in 1860, and before 
coming to the United States played the 
French horn in various prominent Euro- 
pean orchestras. He was a member here 
of Seidl’s orchestra and later of the New 
York Philharmonic, playing with Victor 
Herbert and retiring from the organiza- 
tion at the same time as Mr. Herbert to 
become his business representative. He 
18 survived by his mother and several] 
brothers and sisters all of whom reside 
in Germany. 





Zislaw Alexander Birnbaum 


BERLIN, Oct. 26.—Zislaw Alexander 
Birnbaum, for ten years conductor of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic, was found 
drowned last week in the Griinewaldsee. 
Mr. Birnbaum suffered a mental break- 
down about a month ago while conduct- 
ing a concert in Warsaw but recovered 
partially and came to Vienna for treat- 
ment. He was in America a number of 
years ago as member of the Boston Sym- 
phony under Gericke, and went again in 
1909, under contract with Oscar Ham- 
merstein, who repudiated the contract. 





Thomas Jefferson McClennan 


PorT WASHINGTON, L. I., Nov. 8.— 
Thomas Jefferson McClennan, father of 
Francis Maclennan, operatic tenor and 
husband of Florence Easton, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, died here at the 
home of his son, on Nov. 6, in his 
seventy-sixth year. Mr. McClennan was 
born in Elmira, N. Y., and lived for a 
number of years at Bay City, Mich. His 
son who had been singing in opera 
abroad, reached home only a few days 
before his father’s death. 


J. E. Devoe 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 14.—J. E. De- 
voe, father of James E. Devoe, a pioneer 
in the musical development of Detroit, 
died at his home recently of an arterial 
affection. Mr. Devoe, who was in his 
seventy-second year, was born in Turin. 
N. Y., and came to Detroit about forty 
years ago. 








Mrs. Arthur Hammerstein 


RENO, NEvV., Nov. 14.—Mrs. Arthur 
Hammerstein, wife of the son of the late 
Oscar Hammerstein, died on Nov. 11, at 
the Reno Hospital. Mrs. Hammerstein 
was twenty-five years old. 
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ELENA GERHARDT IN 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


Singer Revisits City After 
Many Years—People’s 
Symphony Concert 


BOSTON, Nov. 12.—After an absence 
of several years, Elena Gerhardt re- 
turned to Boston in a recital at Jordan 
Hall, on Nov. 8. Compositions by Beeth- 
oven, Brahms, Grainger and a miscel- 
laneous group by American composers 


comprised her program. Mme. Ger- 
hardt’s voice retains its richness and 
glow, and is susceptible to the finer gra- 
dations of tone color. Felicity of phras- 
ing, a fine sense for sustained melodic 
lines, and a classic feeling for propor- 
tion impart a stylistic distinction to her 
singing. She cultivates, too, a breadth 
of style and a dramatic resonance sug- 
gestive of the “grand manner” of sing- 
ing. As expounded by Mme. Gerhardt, 
lieder singing is a living art. 

Mary Biffin, soprano, gave a recital at 
Jordan Hall, on Nov. 10. She sang two 
arias, one, the “L’Altra Notte” from 
“Mefistofele,” and the other, the “Bel 
Raggio” from “Semiramide,” and two 





groups of songs, including four compo- 
sitions by Landon Ronald. Miss Biffin 
has a pleasing light voice, especially 
well controlled and flexible in coloratura, 
and her interpretations are discriminat- 
ing. Miss Biffin received many flowers 
from enthusiastic friends. Carl Web- 
ster, ’cellist, played two groups of solos 
with technical fluency and ease. Evelyn 
Galer and Cora Gooch Brooks were the 
accompanists. 

The third concert of the People’s 
Symphony, conducted by Emil Mollen- 
hauer, was given on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 6, at the Arlington Theatre. Lois 
Ewell, dramatic soprano with the Boston 
Society of Singers, was the assisting 
artist. The program consisted of Li- 
tolff’s Overture, ‘“Robespierre,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” Andrea’s 
“Liebesgefliister” and Svendsen’s “Car- 
nival in Paris.” Mr. Mollenhauer and 
his orchestra were acclaimed by the 
large audience. The program as a 
whole was interestingly played, espe- 
cially Andrea’s “Liebesgefliister,” which 
had to be repeated. Miss Ewell artisti- 
cally interpreted “O Patria Mia” from 
“Aida,” singing with due regard for the 
dramatic significance of the music. The 
People’s Symphony Concerts have be- 
come a firmly established institution 
with a great many music lovers for 
whom these concerts offer the sole op- 
portunity for hearing symphonic music 
at nominal prices. i 





Zanelli to Tour in 


Concert During First 
Half of This Season 
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Renato Zanelli, Baritone 


Renato Zanelli, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will not appear 
in opera in New York until early in 
February, when he will have completed 
his concert tour. Under the direction of 
Charles Wagner, Mr. Zanelli’s tour has 
taken him, during November, to Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Oklahoma City and Mus- 
kogee, Okla.; Baltimore and Richmond. 
He will sing in Portland, Me., on Nov. 
21; in Woonsocket, R. I., on Nov. 22; in 
Trenton, N. J., on Nov. 24; and in Syra- 
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New Instrument, Member of ’Cello 
Family, Utilized in Berlin 
Recital 


NEWLY-DESIGNED instru- 

ment, said to be a compromise 
between the ’cello and the double- 
bass, and called the “bass-bari- 
tone,” was utilized for a concert 
by an artist named Geise recently, 
says the New York Times.. The 
tone of the instrument, which is 
tuned a fourth higher than the 
double-bass, is said to lack color 
and expressiveness. It is, more- 
over, reported to be difficult to play. 











cuse, N. Y., on Nov. 28. He is to return 
to the South in December for some addi- 
tional concert. dates. F 
Mr. Zanelli came to the Metropolitan 
directly from the studio of his teacher, 
Maestro Querzi, of Valparaiso. This 
was chiefly due to the interest of Caruso, 
who heard Mr. Zanelli and_ persuaded 
him to try his luck in New York. The 
baritone is probably unique among sing- 
ers as a former business man. He was 
formerly one of the eighty-five members 
of the Chilean Stock Exchange. 
Word has just come to Mr. Zanelli 
from Santiago, where his home is and 
where his wife has remained, that he is 
the father of a second girl. His first 
¢ daughter, three years old, speaks French, 
* Italian and English and operates type- 


| - writer and piano with equal dexterity. 





McCORMACK PICTURE ON WAY 





Hals’ “Portrait of a Man” Bought by 
Tenor for $150,000 


The $150,000 “Portrait of a Man” by 
Franz Hals, recently purchased by John 
McCormack, the tenor, is on its way to 
America, according to an announcement 
made last week by Henry Reinhardt & 
Son. The latter firm acted as agents 
between Mr. McCormack and the former 
owner, Count Maurice Zamoyski, Polish 
Ambassador to France. 

The Hals painting formerly hung in 
the Count’s residence, the Blue Palace 
in Warsaw, which the owner turned over 
to the American government during the 
war for use as a legation. The work 
is reported to represent the latest period 
of the Dutch master’s art, when his brush 
work was at its ripest. 

A recent rumor credited Mr. McCor- 
mack with having acquired the Reynolds 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as “The Tragic 
Muse.” According to recent advices 
from England, this portrait has been 
purchased by a Frenchman, for presen- 
tation to the Louvre. 





Melville-Liszniewska Plays Concerto of 
Théophile Ysaye 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 14.—Mme. 
Margaret Melville-Liszniewska won a 
trimph with the Cincinnati Symphony 
when she appeared as soloist last night, 
playing the Piano Concerto by Théophile 
Ysaye, brother of Eugene. conductor of 
the orchestra. This was the first per- 
formance of the work, which is in four 
movements, in America. The audience 
was thrilled by the performance and 
granted an ovation to soloist, conductor 
and orchestra. Théophile Ysaye, a piano 
pedagogue and composer of note, died a 
few years ago in Brussels. N. P. S. 


Accidents of Voyage Made Daisy Jecn & 
a Musical Missionary in the Azores 
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Belgian ’Cellist Played for 
Natives of Out-of-the-Way 
Island of Fayal When Lack 
of Coal Drove Her Ship to 
Harbor—Tells of Rédle of 
Wireless in Stormy Cross- 
ing— To Devote Present 
Season to Concert Work in 
America 


N the quiet of the study it is not diffi- 

cult to rhapsodize on the wonders of 
modern invention. But a temperamental 
music-maker might be expected to find 
more to talk about in her own discom- 
forts and alarms in time of shipwreck 
than in the alleviation of these woes by 
the wireless telegraph. Daisy Jean, Bel- 
gian ’cellist, seems from her own account 
to have indulged in no tearing of hair 
and gnashing of teeth when the ship on 
which she was returning to America, 
after her first visit to her home follow- 
ing five years in the United States and 
Canada, was driven out of its course by 
a sixty-eight-hour storm. She was too 
much interested in the reports which 
came from the wireless operator’s post. 
One night they picked up that S OS 
signal which may not be sent out by a 
ship unless it is in extremjgs. Wind- 
tossed, the vessel on which %* 28 Jean 
was a passenger was unable to go to its 
aid. Somewhat later messages between 
two ships which were out of sight were 
caught. One ship had a sick child aboard 
and no doctor; the other had a doctor 
who was willing to send across the 
watery miles, which he could not cross 
in person, directions for the child’s treat- 
ment. Next morning Miss Jean’s ship- 
mates picked up the news that the child’s 
condition was improved. 


“The adventures of this voyage,” Miss 
Jean says, “I owe to having yielded to 
the importunities of the captain of a ship 
of the Belgian Lloyd line. He was an 
old family friend and wanted my pianist 
and myself to join his wife as the only 
passengers. I had planned to go some- 
what later than his sailing date, and I 
thought that he would stop asking me if 






























































































Daisy Jean, Belgian "Cellist 


I were to set hard enough conditio: 
I said I would go on his ship on); 
had a studio all to myself. And ; 
please, he gave me one! The sm 
room was dedicated to my sole us 
I practised there daily. When the 
carried us out of our course, we h 
go ashore at the Azores for coal; : 
played for the people on the isla 
Fayal. The last concert they had 
there was one by a Chicago opera : 
who had come ashore five years e 
on account of a fire on his ship. 

“T was in France and Belgiun 
summer for the first time in two 
and the second time in seven yea 


was in Belgium with my family for thr 


months, and as my chief objects 


to rest and to visit them, I played only 
two or three times, and then for partie: 


of friends.” 
Miss Jean has brought back wit! 
some new ’cello numbers. Among 


are a Pastorale by Paul Gilson and a 
“Danse Rustiaue” by Lodewyk Morte. 


mans, who, like Gilson, is a Be! 


Other Belgian works in her répertoir 


are by Marinus de Jong, the pianist, and 


Auguste de Boeck. The engavement 


which she has returned to this count: 


have included appearances in the |! 


during the autumn. She will be i: 
South in late December and Jan 
in the Middle West in February 


early March, and in the West during lat 


March and April. 












Charges Violin Salesman with Selling 
Faulty $15,000 Instrument 


Charging that a Cremona violin for 
which he gave $15,000 was imperfect, 
Dr. Eugenio Sturchio, a prominent New- 
ark physician, and collector of rare mu- 
sical instruments, has obtained a war- 
rant for the arrest of Samuel Levitt, 
salesman of A. F. Moglie & Co., vio- 
lin makers. According to Dr. Stur- 
chio’s allegation, he gave three violins 
valued at $11,000, several other violins, 
and a mortgage on another for $2,000, 
for the violin in question. Dr. Sturchio 
further charges that after he had the 
violin a week, he discovered a crack in 
it. Mr. Levitt denies the charge, saying 
he made the sale in good faith, and that 
he had certificates testifying to the 
soundness of the instrument, which is a 
Guarnerius. 


Geraldine Farrar Institutes Action for 


Divorce from Lou Tellegen 


Geraldine Farrar has instituted 
ceedings against Lou Tellegen in 
York county for a divorce. This 
was made public on Nov. 10 when 
attorneys for the parties appeared b: 
Supreme Court Justice Guy in c! 


bers and argued an application on th 


part of Samuel Untermeyer, acting 


Miss Farrar, that a counter-claim { 


separation in Tellegen’s answer sh: 


be struck out as irrelevant. Ju 
Guy granted the _ application. 
the result of an order made by 


tice Morschauser at White Plains, ° 


the separation suit instituted by Tel! 
should be tried in New York County, 
actions will be consolidated and hea: 


gether. 





METILIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be th: 


finest now ma contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL. G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. 
Send ‘ «- illustrated Art Catalogue 














KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 





BUSH & LAN 


Pianos 


HOLLAND, MICHIGA 











WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P.\. 


New Yor! 


Pianos and Player 


Artistic in tone and desig! 
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